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8 "DEDICATION. 
x ** and abject flattery; I wy, 
| ly mean to return you my public 
thanks for that kind notice with 
which h you have hongured my ſlen- 


ty) and to requeſt the favour of 
inſcribing this little work to your 


Toschi 8 Pas, 817 
PE be 


4 E And thoug ratitude 

5 at the bottom 100 uch acknowledg- 
3 ments, yet, methinks, I feel my 

"Y 1 ty urging me to this duty j for 
© -while-you thank a man of virtue 

6 or a favour received, you do your- 
fſelf honour in the fame breath by 


1 to the world that he thinks 
worthy his notice. Is v9 

Tlͤe intention of the following 
1 E being to inſtruct the ig- 
- morant, to correct the miſled, and 
do reform the errors of youth, 


a 3 Ya oh — 


this being a more e e | 


. 5 of the duty of a magiſtrate, t 


8 thay 
2 b 4 4 7 * 


der endeavours to ſerve my coun- 
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'- DEDDTEC&AITOAUN. 3 
that of executing the laws them 
ſelves, as it has a tendency more ef 
eech y to ſecure the peace, g I 
order an Happineis ol acer) BY 
Lovidſhip's protection; firſt; a A 
Nobleman who.has happily expe-- 


knowledge: 1 
life, you muſt, from a principle = 
oy benevolene to mankind, 1 


8 9 I 
and, ndl y, 4s a wife and able 2 I 
ET you cannot but be too 
| ſenſible of the infinite benefits.” 
which muſt ariſe to oo Fas 
the eaſe and ha {s. een o 
government itſelf, by an” ay 
infuſion of noble ſentiments, and 
the eſtabliſhment of ſound: prin=- 
ciples in the minds of youth, os 
to i alle ſanction to a work 


which ſhall appear in * 


rienced the Freak advantages - -of 3 
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ſuch happy 
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| | dihip therefore, this 
* Kttle-f is hum! de cated; E 
© USD good Man, and an able Stateſ- 
man; and that you may long 
* continue to fill ker two great 

Characters, to the ſatisfaction of 
your own mind, to the honour of 
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”_ 


bur incomparable Sovereign, and 
4 advantage and happineſs of 


Is the, ardent wiſh of 
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knowledge of the value of either; and 


tion of the author to apologize for atry litt 2 5 4 


ments, and-the-form 12 now weary e 


_ with an opportunity of here andthere*thraws- - > 
5 one new en mY motives of human 4 
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lic as a faithful monitor to 9 42 | 
ced Youth, to raiſe in their minds an early, - 
ſenſe of the dignity of human nature; to in-- IF 
flame them with a love for virtue; and to 5 I 
teach them to form juſt eſtimates of men and 
things; the want of which has too often been 2 | 
the occaſion of their Ng away theixßf 
characters, as they frequently do their fon A 
tunes, before they have acquired. proper - 


though the learned critic may, perhaps; . 
ject that there is nothing new, or little of m 4 
own, to he found. in the following ſheets,” 96e 

as they may ſerve to revive his acquamtaries: * 1 
with ſome of thoſe beautiful ſentiments}, . "7 4 
which he formerly met with, in his travels © 
through the works of the antient gen *y-+ 23 
to be hoped his candour will fiffer he inten : 2 
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defects to be met with in the work ele 9 
Indeed I claim but littte other merit f 8 
performance than the choice of the: ff 7 S 


great experience in has furniſſied "Was; © 
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ſurniſh them with the power and ad 


almoſt every occurrence in life: living friends 
may have ſelfiſh views and private ends, but 


and 
in the courſe to the land of knowledge, have 


V 
actions, which ſeem to have been unnoticed. 

by others: and as a ſenſible and ſincere friend 
d apply to, in matters of doubt and diffi- 
ciulty, is one of the moſt valuable acquiſi- 
tions young men can make, this volume will 


4 


T 
7.47 
1 


a cabinet · council of wiſe, diſinte- 
reſted friends, to conſult and adviſe with on 


the dead have no temptation to miſlead: | 
| eſe ſages, like able pilots, who have ex- 
a amined the coaſt, tried the ſoundings, an- 
. * diſcovered the ſhoals and rocks that lie hid 


not only left their faithful charts behind them, 


the 


fea of life, but, like experienced merchants, 


have honeſtly pointed out thoſe ſtores and 
=, proviſions that would beſt adminiſter to our 
- comfort and convenience during our paſſage, 
and what metchandize would turn to the no- 
bleſt account at the end of our voyage. 7 


Foz my own part, when an accident, which 


every one but myſelf deemed a misfortune, 


forced me mto retirement at the age of nine- 


teen, the mcapacity of enjoying thoſe manly - 
exerciſes and amuſements, which my youth 95 


and vigour of body and mind, would have 4 


oy 


naturally led me into, preſented ſtudy as the 
only means of employing the activity of my 
ſpirits, and beguiling that time, which o- 


PREFACE, 
thetwiſe muſt have hung heavy on my hands 
and though neceſſity, not Ro firſt put me 
on this purſuit of knowledge, choice very 
ſoon became the principal motive and incen- 
tive tomy ſtudies; and the rational — | 
of reflection, contemplation, and converſati- 
on, ſoon made me inſenſible of any loſs I had 
ſuffered from the want of fight. .. . . 

'Twas in this retirement I collected the | 
opinions, ſentiments, and examples of vir- 
tue contained in theſe ſheets; which at that 
time raiſed my admiration, warmed my 
heart, and ſweetened ſolitude. . But: Provi- 
dence having ſince placed me in'a publie 
ſtation, I have had an opportunity of exempli- * 4 
tying the great truths of theſe philoſophers, 
and of turning that, which was. ee 0 2 

on only, into real knowledge. Indeed what 

ſituation could ſtand more in need of ſuch an 
aid than mine, where duty obliges me 
live in a conſtant contention with the refiiſh © = 
of the creation; and to be fo inceſſantly, © 
employed in this labour, as not to have | 
leifure to converſe with friends, or to enjoy /; 
with any degree of comfort, the common” 

neceſſaries of life A ſtation full of diffren- 5 

ties, full of perplexities; full of diſſatis. 

factions ; and which, uſeful as it may be, 
would be intolerable to any thinking | 

did not conſcious rectitude, the eſteem * 

the worthy, and the confidence of the por, 

1 4g his labours. by in this I HE 
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PREFACE. ">; 
2 3 J owed this facceſs, in 1 
degree, to the following pages, juſtice 
atitude wh Tan tocommunicate that 
we . * lam nen 
ſel 
UBLIC | Ins ever been the object of 
my poor en vours; and utility to mankind, 
and not the deſire or fame, encourages me 
to this publication. To aim at univerſal ap- 
probation is abſurd; for he who acts in a pub- 
lic character, and expects to avoid cenſure, 
muſt betray a total 1 — of mankind: 
rg! as St. Evremont ſays, © If we do A 
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conſider a moment, few there are, 
46 for whom we have a real eſteemandr 

s we ſhall neither be ſurpriſed nor 2 
3 pointed, that there are but few, w 

= thoroughly approve of us.” And — 5 
it is as impoſſible, as it would be diſhonou- 
*:rable, to accumulate riches. in an emp 
ke mine; yet when the want of health or 
ſtrength ſhall diſable me to continue that 
activity and diligence, ſo neceſſary to my 
tation, if I can carry into retirement the 
- eonfciouſneſs of having filled all the relatiye 
"= of life with honour and credit, with 

the additional ſatisfaction of the eſteem and 

- gratitude of thoſe, to whom my diſintereſted | 
conduct has been uſeful, and my moſt gra- 
cious ſovereign ſhould be pleaſed to add his 
bounty to his approbation 4 hall N 
8 rich, . 


208 * 
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Tur e and unſteadineſs of hu- 
man character undoubtedly ariſe from | 
the want Pe e 8a. Want of | . 

1 18 evi poorneſs, ” 
rot Meter If we divide man- 
kind into two claſſes, viz. into thoſe! who: - 
act from principle, and thoſe; who act merely 
from diſpoſition; the amiable uniformity 
in_the tra former, and the ca- 
— ; fickleneſs LE will — 

uy SE * us acobm 
of life, — we e cal nd that the — 2 
quaintance with the ſentiments of thoſe wiſe 
moral legiſlators, who ſpent their lives in 2 
enquiries after truth, and who, by their 
wiſdom, fixed what was juſt, what was ho. 
nourable, and what was truly virtuous, fun- 
niſhed him with ſuch principles, as make - 43 
_ act up to the dignity of his nature, ande 

come valuable member of ſociety. - s 
a ſon he will exert filial gratitude and xx 
ſpect ;—-as a huſband, tenderneſs, conftan- . n 
cy, and protection; —as a father, exampfe 
care, inſtruction, and impartial affeion : — 
as a friend, ſincerity, confidence, candour, 
and liberality as an enemy, 3 1 
forgiveneſs, and pity; —as a ſtateſman, pubz:?:- 
lic ſpirit, fidelity, ceconomy, and impaxtial 


| juſtice to the merits of others. A man — 558 
principled, is ever the ſame; bs 5 


_ the contrary thoſe, who act merely rom dif- A 
Poſition, may be, occaſionally, good or evil 
but as they are onſtãnt in notfng, San ne- 
pended on in any thing ; nor can 
they be fald to have any fixed character at 
all. From this little ſtorehouſe then, the 
mind may eaſily enrich itſelf with the no- 
bleſt men of the wiſeſt men; and 
thou e eee may be met with, 
Which may call trite and 
common, even theſe will be new to the ig> 
- norant; and may have their uſe; and if ſome 
opinions ſhould- here be met with, which are 
erroneous in themſelves, in the ſame chap- 
ter the reader will find the ſubject fo elu- 
cidatedas to leave no Seer e im- 
ben the mind. ien a 4 
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HERE i is nothing nivel ein — reluc+ A 
tance as advice, nor any thing e 42 
aſſuming as to offer it ; for he, that adviſes, 
calls another man's Judg! — in queſtion, and gives his 


own the ſuperiority. * lafg way in adviſing i 18, * 4 
| where your counſel is agree] their inclinations ! fy 
whom you adviſe.” In! diſeaſes of! the mind, perſons | 2 4 


affected are half cured as ſoon as they are e made ſenſible 
of their diſtemper- Advice like phyſic, e 
be accommodated and portioned to the ce 
neſs of the condition and yy 96 the: Mrient: = J 
There i is nothing men are of a advice woe; 2 4 
an it. t it, aims at 2 
an ing and rin of his? own > Tad and — — | E 2m 
his conduQt 8 authority; or to make his? 
friend believe great confidence in his opinion 5 . 14 E 
He, that te —— ———— no other end 
in view than his on intereſt and ren e 
Aa good counſel, but cannot be = 
1 is u tyrant only over the outward 9 botaviones 
has no ſway over the inward ſentiments. When we 
to others, we ſhould repreſent the 
r -motives of it, _ give them a reliſh . 
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"what we adviſe, All advice and s want autho—- 
| 5 In al? 
terms of reproof,, when a man's 

 _ ariſe from petſonal hatred, or prejudice, he 
ſieem fo-ſpeak dec 1 * 5 


Ns 2 ut a ** — 
A on, t SE 9 
= fr eter them, which deu tber er Tee | 


| - neceſſary to him, A. __ cenſure others. _ 
©, - renders advice ſo inoffenſive, as Jer bu 
**_ --. . real tenderneſs and of wh mile 


1 in, that th way gather ſtrengt their; þ 
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thed ; it is not then made the cauſe of © 


e ru 
between' jar”, 


nalignity at 1 emplary manners are abſolutely 


t matk wh 

E. . eee dock A comelineſs o 

— great weight to 
x it is the want of this, s, that makes 

— | advice'of rigid old perſons of no effect, 

leaving r on the br of thoſe to whom 
are directed. 0255-4694 ee wh 
ficke. n 102 42 
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CRE. are fps inden t 0 9 
but in diſgrace ; we khow/not what: we. 


, thoſe of: adverſty 


4 und — Giſe- From, falſe 
e Rur dun 3. Deine · 
250 never felt 


e to the 
2 — 5 = he B. 
ne , ut the n Di- 

Ying Being to thüt of a wiſe father; e lar 
his ſons exerciſed with labour, Ulfappointmentz and 


. conſider — life as a ſtate of pro 


ak ©. heat * 
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beſt knd moſt ales f | "That diſpoſition of 'mind 
is truly great, that mt xo and forrows little, 
when 5 befall o os s great 8 lamentable,. 
when they ;befall We ſuffer for him, e 
is leſs ſenfble of his —. miſery, and are inclined 
deſpiſe him, who ſinks under his — Suffering 
ter a right manner, and with a 2 races has always - 
been looked on as one of the . of hu 
man nature. Where the danger ends, the herg ceaſes, - 
It is right to prepare ourſelves for thoſe ill events, which 
muſt happen in a life ſentenced to be. the ſcene of for-- 
row ; inſtead of that, we ſoften, ourſelves. by proſpects 

of delight, and deſtroy in our minds the ſeeds of . fortis 1 

tude, which ſhould ſupport us in the hour, of anguiſn. 75 

The contem 72 of pleaſure isa certain preparatory to the | 

contempt of pain; moderation: in both is peculiar 

great minds He that was:abſtinent in his f 

when in health and proſperity, is not r 

galt pleaſ in adverſity, by the ungrateful 

leaſures. It is * igher 

Join bein rey and greatne ther. 

| " ixfortunes beſt, who conceals t 


m most. 
1 ſife are twins, "which encreale, an are. > nouriſhed, and = 


together. In the time of calannt ;,woff men are 

hw for vans their enemies of their dies, 

than for the x Teal pap they endure.” gms a: 9 9 
or 


us to endure tunes, but chri 20. 2 t 
by turning them to ble Our co 3 


our years, and as objects * ground in our e ts 
the concern for the loſs 8 EIN: * 
our mind. 
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| Are ra 
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greater than they are, makes the Wh WE | 
run into the habit of * court. Moſt N 1 


e in. their niche 7 
allthe buff part of the day they act i in cha 8 155 
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oy” - x | 4 f a 
| leaſt become them. It is a happineſs to carry that ſort 
Hof mind into the world, * adopts nothing but b/ 
BH choice; which contracts a habit of politeneſs, without 
taking up the ridiculouſhteſs thereof; and which the 
contagion of the moſt reputable examples cannot cor- | 
- rupt. It is commonly for want of other talents, to 
muaake them be taken notice of, that the greateſt part of 
E  *mankind aſſume thoſe airs and affectations which are ſo 
ſhocking to good ſenſe. ; All men are more partial to an 
affectation of what a perſon is growing up to, than of 
what has been already enjoyed, and is gone forever; it 
zz therefore allowed to young Flavia to look forward, 
*  * but not to old Honoria to look backward. An affected 
_ delicacy is the common improvement we meet with in 
thoſe, who pretend to be refined above others. The 
reaſon why men diſſemble, or ſeem to be what they are 
not, 1s, becauſe they think it good to have ſuch a | 
 lity as they pretend to; to affect, or counterfeit, is to 
© = on the appearance of ſome, real excellency, which 
= they have not. The beft way to ſeem to be any thing, 
i is really to be what they would appear to be; for if a 
wan has not that quality, which he pretends to have, 
bu Will Certainly be diſcovered to want it; and it often 
4 coſts a man as much pains to make good his pretenſions 
to any good quality, as to have it: all artifice naturally 
ttdtteends to the diſappointment of thoſe, who practiſe it. 
l Theworldwill frees forgive our failings, than. the af- 
== feCtation of any excellencies or perfection, which we 
Hure not. Impoſturesgenerally exceed the original: affect- 
el ſimplicity is a finer ſort of impoſture. Nothinghinders 
a man ſo much from being unaffected, as the fondneſs of 
Aa appearing ſo. We ſhould ſucceed better, by letting the 
wuoc0oycrld ſee what we really are, than by appearing what 
5 we are not. The. deſire, which moſt men have, of be- 
ing what they are not, makes them go out of a method, 
in which they might be received with applauſe. It has 
been obſerved, that there are very few, who have not 
uſed their faculties in the purſuit of what it was im- 
poſſible to acquire; or left the poſſeſſion of hat they 
might have been maſters of at their ſetting out. There 
are no diſtinguiſhing qualities among men, to en 
Se 20.205 | | G3. ©0015 00) CARIES -. 
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chere are not falſe pretenders. Monſieur St. Eyremont 


ſays, that affectation is a greater G to the Lad * 
the ſmall pon. 
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'F all 4. affections, Which attend 2 life, the 
love of glory is the moſt ardent; according as 
this is cultivated 1n 1 it produces the greateſt 
| PM or the greateſt evil. Where ſovereigns have it 
| 12 eſſions — from education only, it creates 
itious, rather than a noble mind; where: at * 
| the natural bent of the Prince's inclination, it pro 
him to the purſuit of things trul glorious. 5 
XTVth. was an inſtance of the fotmer, and 8 
of the latter; the one thought extent of tetritotries the 
moſt glorious inſtance of power, the other thought 7 4 
ſelf mean in abſolute power till he knew, oe wa 
and deſcended from his throne, that Fe cm 
to fit in it with more grace.  Barbarity is c Se —— 
of true honour. The unjuſt prince is ĩ And bar- 
barous, the good prince only renowned and gorious. 
As glory is nothing elſe but the ſhadow. of virtue, ic 
will opal Tal . the Th 45. e of \ | wap True: 
lo ſays Tull in theſe things, that the 
le fore oh thar being affected with Leer -— i 
tion towards us, they think we. deſerve honour, 
truly great man is not contented with the ſubmithop . 
ly of Thoſe under him, but rather covets to he Joy 
than feared. None but the great ſoul can have the we, 
reliſh of good actions. From a defire of ſuperioniy, i in. 
our depraved natures, was bred that inſatiable bunger,: 
ambition; a monſtrous excreſcence of the mind, which %: 
'makes ſuperfluity, honours, riches and diſtinction, 1 
neceſſaries of life. The glory of great men ought al. 
A Tt be. meaſured by the means they took to acquire , 
it, thing ought more to mortify thoſe men, who, 
5 Served great applauſe, than the pains they ae 
fil ablged fo be e at to o make chemſelves conſiderable by by - — 
Witz B 3 elt | 
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4 great many little things,” Ambition is the vigour and 

| attiviry of the foul,” as moderation is the languor and 

_ the ſloth of it. The ambition of princes is many times 
- - as hurtful to themſelves as to their people. Conqueſts 


2 985 ſeldom pay the coſt. It is obferved Cicero, that 


1 & 
* at” 


8 5 this or that particular object. This paſſion produces ef- 
Br fects 2 the Hiſpoſition of A who pr 
others 


fees it; in ſome it produces magnanimity, in 


men of the moſt ſhining parts are the moſt actuated by 
ambition, and that it is ſtronger in women than in men. 
If we examine the principles of action in each indivi- 
dual, we ſhall find that ambition runs through the whole 
ſpecies : one man's defires may determine him to one 
zurfurt, and another's to a different, but the motive in 

all is ſtill the fame, Though the pure conſciouſneſs of 
worthy actions, abſtracted from the views of popular 
applauſe, may be to a generous mind an ample reward, 
yet the defire of diſtinction was, doubtleſs, implanted 
in our natures, as an additional iricentive to exert our- 
felves in virtuous excellence. This paſſion, indeed,” 
Hike all others, is frequently perverted to evil and ig- 


noble purpoſes. Thus nature furniſhes.a man with a ge- 


neral appetite of glory, but education determines it to 


| * ſelfiſh cunning, &c. An honeſt man may be allowed 


ſue them b uy other than lawful means ; he may 
- addreſs and ſkill, without ſubtlety ; dexterity, without 
deceit ; and complaifance, without flattery. Roth 


TDaauou are now, ſays Socrates to Alcibiades, within a 


ft days of receiving greater honour from the Athenians, | 
than ever Pericles, or any other did; and thus you will 
_ artive at the higheſt pitch of power in that city ; the 
- confequence of which will be your obtaining the ſame 
authority among the other Greeks and Barbarians, who 
inhabit this part of the world. And if this fame glory 


— — 
- 


would tell you, that after over-running Europe, Afia 


ſhould ſtop the progreſs of your arms, you ſeem to me 
as" unwilling to live under ſuch confinement, without 
extending your name. and power as wide as the world, 
and to fix your attention on the happineſs of Cyrus and 
Xerxes, as the only two, of all mankind, worthy of 
your tegard. Soe. Ap. 2 oe 


». 


— 


t have his ambition and intereſt, but he will not 8 8 
ve 


* 


* me 
Taz UntversALr MENTOR: a 
of — . ,conquered all Greece, X 
while TRE the conqueſt of Aſia, he ce» 
lebrated N — his daughter Cleopatra with 
Alexander king of Epirus: this marriage was celebrated 
- with the utmoſt joy and feſtivity but while the king 
was/preſent at the feſtivals exhibited on the occaſion, 
and ſtood between the two Alexanders, his ſon, and his 
ſon-in-law, he was ſuddenly killed by Perdicus, a no- 
ble Macedonian rae in revenge, lays Juſtin, for 
the injuſtice done him by Philip, to ys he had com- 
plained of a cruel violation inflited on him by Attalus, 
who was one of-the Macedonian' generals, and man 
ſiſter was a little before married to himſelf. | 
2 babe glory did Akcibicesreturn.o Gre af 
from. whence he 5 
= two hundred of he enemy's waged r . 
pr nod aan cpa: was all this of proſ--— 
perity obſcu t t general, totally 
defeated by the — ſaw Conen — 
to his command; while not daring to face the rage of . - 
the multitude, who ſuſpected him of yn he * 
was forced into a voluntaty baniſhment. / 
did the totab ruin of Athens herſelf 2 . 
her unfortunate general; for within four cor, tina 
the day in which ſhe beheld · the triumph of Ale 
that glorious city (deſervedly talled' the other eye o 
Greece) was entirely conquered. by ber mee 


uſt. 

Xerxes, who had croſſed over the Hellepont with 4 — 
million of men, ſo that they drank rivers dry,” aadle- --- 
velled mountains in their march, in ls flight back-was. © - 
obliged to fave himſelf eroſs the ſame — 1 lle 8 
boat, 1 even the attendance of r * 
vants. s \. +: 

Heroditus ſays, that Plautianus; the _ miniſſer. We 
of Severus, was artived at ſuch a degree of prides that 
he ſent ſome of his attendants hefbfe him, who were 83 
ordered to malte proclamation that nd perſons! could | 
dare to meet him, ot even to-look at him. 

Thucydides tells us, it was inſeribed on eee 
meat of a Grecian 8 1 3 
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| priee officers having abandoned him 
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band, brothers, and ſons were kings, her mind how- 


ever was never inflated with infolence. © - 

William the firſt dying at a little village, near — 

his body was removed to Caen, without — y ceremony. 

It was but mean attended for ſo rince, his 
efort 15 


expired, 


e to make their court to Robert, others to William: 


An extraordinar 1 ſays Rapin, made his fu- - 
rkable ; juſt as they were going to lay 


neral very rema 
him in his grave, a Norman gentleman ſtands up, and 
forbids the funeral in that * claiming the ground 
as his inheritance, and alledping the deceaſed had built 
the church upon it without paying him for it; where-- 
upon they were obliged to ſtop, and prince Henry was 


forced to make the man fanefaQtion thre ch __ 


_ Cor s could be interred.” 3 Py nt » 

5 illiam Rufus being Quin b y Tyreel,. Aud he n che | 
"SF feſt run away and left the Ling, at laſt returning took 
up the bloody body, and laid it upon a miſerable cart, 


drawn by one wretched ſtarved horſe. The carter in 


Dis way to Wincheſter, whither he was to carry the 
body, dtiving through a 22 his cart broke, u 


off Shieh he left the dead of the king rubles 


knowledged on all hands, that the body was carried to 


| Wincheſter, and buried the twelfth day, with little or 


no Ceremony. Rapin. 
Hubert de Burgh chief juſticiary of England, and 
who is obſerved to have arrived at a greater height of 
power than any ſubject before him, was twice carried 
o the tower, with his legs chained under a horſe's 
belly, amid the acclamations of the mob. Rapin. | 
Longchamp, chancellor of England and pope's le- 
ate, Who was conſtituted by Richard the firſt, at his 
parture for the holy land, joint regent of England 
With the biſhop of Durham, and who who had 
whole, being forſaken by all men, and thrown into 


priſon, eſcaped from thence, and was afterwards ſeiz- » 


uſurped the 


Wo in the mud, to be taken up by hole; who pleaſed. ' If 
| this account of Matt. Parts be exapperated, it is ac- 


ed by the ſea fide, diſguiſed in woman's apparel,” with 


carried, 


| . ee * in which garb: he was 


| 2 the Babylonians ; 


to have conquered twenty more Babylonians. Herod. 


* * . 4 o * 
- - On a ' . 1 


Tus 3 EA 9. 7 
carried, . great mob at Wenden to Dover, 


caſtle. Ib. 

Zopyrus cut off his noſe. and ears, tore himſelf with 
rods, and miſerably diſheyelled his hair (a thing the. 
moſt diſhonourable among the Perſians) in PRE to de. 

** likewiſe cut ſeven thou- | 

nd of his own countrymen into pieces, in order to, 

perpetrate his $ frequently uſed to lay,” 
that he had rather pyrus had — no hurt, than 


Malcolm, king of Scotland, was informed that a cer- 
tain noblema was conſpiring, with others, his. 
life ; when this nobleman came to court, with a 
retinue, in order to put his deſign in execution, the 
King appointed a great hunting-match the next morg», 
ing, in which he took an opportunity to be alone With, 
the traytor, and then faid to him, we are now alone 
together, armed and horſed alike, out of the 1 Aa 
hearing of any one to aſſiſt either, if therefore you h, 
any inclination, and boldneſs and ſtrength, 88 to e 
HR me, fulfill now the promiſe you have made ta, ; 

enemies and your allies, &c; upon which the 3 
4 er, as if lg ſays Math. Paris, with a Rte N 
bolt, alighted from his horſe, and threw away 8 
arms, fel at the king's feet with fear and trembſi 1 
upon which the kin bad him baniſh his fears, and e- 
ceiving an oath of '_ fidelity from him, th Horte 
returned to the te related nothing of whas, 
had happened. - 
At a conference r 7 of En gland and Phi, SP 
lip of France, the laſt deſired to ſee an nf ofthe, - 
ſtrength of the earl of Ulſter, upon which. the cath, in 
the r of the two kings, order'd a; fla obe 
fixed on the ground, and a he met pager up . In > 
looking round, with. a. menacing, cut 2 l 
helmet in two with his * 7 11 was xiv; 
olent that the ſword ſtuck ſo faſt pſt in the ſtakt (that, 
none but himſelf could remove, it... Phulip". aſk# hum 
why he had looked round ſo. hercely,, be.anſered; that 
in cal he had miſſed his 1 he would have cut * 

5 
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with few attendants; was eized by the Perſian ſoldiers, 


14 


| the heads of all the "that no man ming 
t be witneſs of his . | Rap. 
em telian'is reported to have ſlain wid 
enemies with his fn band, in one day, and at ſeveral 
times upwards of nine hundred. Speed's Chron, © © 
The reward of great actions, ſays' Akcibiades, ic to 
be honoured: by poſterity, and to "have n by your” | 
pretended to 9 74 22 perſons, and your by your 
country. Thu 1 
Valerian the emperor, truſting to the honour of Sa- 
pores the Perſian, and going with him to an interview, 


and reduced to the quality of a ſlave, in Which "PE 
Condition he ended his life. | 
” Maximus and Balbmus, being declared emperors b 
"the ſenate, are for that very reaſon ſuddenly attac | 
aud put to death by the ſoldiers, with all manner of g. 
| nomy and torture. Herod. 
I the fate of Cleander, fays Herodian, was exem- 
ped. that a man may be from the loweſt ſtate 
he higheſt, and again es Arab = __ 


1 Agen ale of eme; | 
en, was ſtabbed'in his mother's arms, who was 


_ "forced to feign a laugh on the occaſion. To her, who 
had been emprefs of Rome, alone of all human kind, 
i was not hwful to lament her own child. D. Caſs. 

 Seyerus ſeeing his urn before his death, faid, thou 
1 the man, whom the whole earth could not 
c E | | 

When Pertinax was killed, Didius, who bad bought 


— 
__& wm = 


© © edbempite, repaired to the palace, and there feaſted on 


the ſupper, which was prepared for Pertinax, who at | 
the fame time hy there murder'd. Within fixty ſeven 
| "Hi Didius was likewiſe murder d in the ſame palace. 


Caligula, rathes than be thought the degitimate. ſon 
of A; Frag would derive kimfetf by adultery and . > 
ceſt from Auguſtus. - Suet; Cal. — 
It is a folly o of deſiring to have your houſe crowded. \& 
by the great, who' come there or their own, ends. 
AC. 
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Tus basta Ian west af . 
of Arabia, ſays, 


utizoſt — Diod. fic. 
ow kings of | whometed two of the moſt | 
— their tomds, when they came to 
455 he people, out of revenge for their tyranny- 
Fees — theit dead e agts * 8 
2 - n 8 
iodorus, ſpeaking of Egypt, lays, 
they woman os honour of ef e architects than 
the king, at whoſe expence they were built ; for the 
former contributed their ingenuity and labour, 
whereas the latter carried their deſigns into-execution at 
the e ol thoſe riches, which they inherited o 
to and with the ſweat of other _ 
Edward the Black Prince having ga dhe goin 
battle of Poictiers, in which the king of France was 
made a priſoner, gave him a — ut in his 
tent, at which he bimſelf refuſed to fit down, and : 
ſtood by the king of France's chait : afterwards, When 
he brought him into England, and made his public en- 
try into London, he by his fide on a little black ! 7 
horſe, the 1 8 mounted on ui fiaret white cor” ) 
e e Mine he pomp, e. "If 
thought, , that e 0 
this occaſion, 2 to do honour” to 4 4 
tive dis in 'truth: dvd de true reif of ame 
tion. | P. N Ao casu 
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-BUSE ſhould: be 'forbiddeny; . A 

produces the worſt of conf as el M AN 
7 —— rol nſt whom it is: u- * 
tered: this is frequently the cauſe of the bĩttereſt ęn· 
mity, enſlaves the mind to wrath, makes the mam a 
ER re Ki to the higheſt ms: 4-5 | 
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ſurdity ; wherefdre let no anbei gag, under he. 
vereſt penalty. Pl. de. Leg. 
It is the practice of cowards to. abuſe men, and 10 
en e e {4 Tat. An. 
2179 he 8 . 22. 54 it; TIX 1: £27 #67 "hard 
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TARCUS AURELIUS was of eaſy acceſs 10 
ae Cate wed ro-faluts dhe 
"-Aujquitue r to ſalute came dongle, 
andi were ſo: eaſy of acceſs, that when any was back- 
E,  ' ward: —— a petition to- him, he aſked him, jo- 
ce coſely, if he thought he. was to 2-94 ou args bo en 
5 elephant. Bust. ug. 4.75 
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E Fry foundation For e he od will | 
of others is to have it in one s-ſelf; benevo - 
5 which is wiſhing our-neighbour's' good, defeats : 
bath envy and hatred- A good-will towards mankind - - 2 


e the 2 of caution and eircumſpection. 
love and to be to have ſocial or natural affec- 


complacency and good-will, is to feel immediate 
= Is and genuine content; *tis an original joy” 14 
Spending on no Laib, be orca. On the other 8 
ſide, animoſity, wrat hatred and bitterneſs, is origi- 
nal 'miſery and torment.z producing no other pleaſure 
or ſatisfaction, than as the unnatural defire is for the 
ian ſatisfiẽd or appeaſed.; No man can be ill, or 
- Tious, but from the Wweakneſs or deficiency, of then 
ral, or violence of the een . * ſuch. 25 
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ETITIA was one of the p Stel beauties of 5 
the age, in which fe live 2 "= way 
remarkable. for any charms in her — =. 4 II 
- circumſtances of their form, the good and: i ar of eir 
life ſeem'd to turn. Letitia has heard nothing from 
her childhood but commendations of her features and 
. The 7 are of her charms ren- 
table, vain arrogant. Daphne; 
Who was ——— one civf} thing had ever been 
ſaid to her, found herſelf obliged to chi ſome a 
compliſhments, to 2 0 for thoſe a ohe, which 
ſhe ſaw in her fiſter. ne was ſe Nom ſubmitted to 
in any debate ; for — — had nothing to re- 
commend it but the good ſenſe of it, while Letitia was | 
liſten'd to with artiality, and her ſentiments applaud -- 
ed:eyen before the ſpoke. Theſe cauſes haveproduced: : 
ſuitable effects, and Letitia is as inſipid a companion as 
Daphne is an agreeable one. Letitia, confident whiz: 
vout, has ſtudied no arts to pleaſe ; Daphne, =. 
of any inclination towards her perfon; has de 3 
only on her merit. Letitia has always a Þ 1 
air, that is ſullen, proud, and diſconſolate: | 4 
has a countenance that n open | 
concerned. Conſtrain'd ſevere: ROMANS. © 
diſtant - civilities,, were the only favours Leritiaceon-t - 2 Y 
ferred on her Lovers ; while Daphne uſed them Wick 
- ood humour, familiarity, and innocence of afifter*A1 .. 5 
ofeſſed beauty is as infi erable a creature ABST :-.-:M 
fels'd wit. The fair ſex look upon beauty as-their 2 
diſtinQion.. -Monſieur St. Evremont ſays, thateno 9.9 EN 
_ can Ry y the force — = 
at pride deſtroys all ſymmetry and grace; and , -* 
wotuan ee tht not Fn ble of 9 


falſe. Beauty and merit are adent of mfte;”bur: 8 
uty are laudable in 


eneſs is not ſo. Wit and 
ee ws poſſeſs them, only for the n 


= 3 


* a 
"i. The beauty of a worthy object is like a pret- 


tj child, which naturally ee e anger? — 
1 = mo ſenſible of it. "Thati is the beſt 
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"T HE. our entinies: defeats malice, and 
the teeth of envy ; for by teaching men 
10 ere at the felieity of others, it doubles their en- 
joyments. drades many vices upon the mind, #4 
meagreenry coupled with gin batred, reſtleſs jealou- 
22 joy y at the miſeries of others, and: long 
35 remembrance of injuries: fraud, deceit, and ſnares ap- 
no evils, : when they are exerted an enemy; 
do ſetve a friend i is generous, but to jar and u 
=: =D to an enemy is the ſummit of The: 
1 of man has a much ſtronger * evil than 
8 — art ſoonet forgot than 
keg he former are wrote on glaſs, but t 3 
pray wer A man ſnould live with his enemy in 
= — 5 manner, as may leave him room to be his friend. 
Kb deut our ſecret faults, and make @ true eſtimat 
bol ourſelves, we ſhould: conſider the opinion our — 
5 mies have of us. Our friends flatter us, as much as our 
aun bearte ; they palliate our faults, and ſet our vir- 
mus in the beſt light: an adverſary makes à ſtricter 
tach into us, and diſcovers every flaw and 1 
tion 3 and tho? his malice ſets them in a ſtrong light, it 
| generally has ſome grounds for what it advances. A 
t  _ friend praiſes you; an enemy abuſes you; a man ſhould 
attend nes thereby he may increaſe his vir-, 
* _ -tye; and diminiſh his faults. Plutarch obſerves, that: 
dy the reproaches of our enemies we. ſee the writ fide: 
of ourſelves, and difcoyer blemiſhes, which wo 
not have obſerved, but for ſuch ill natur d monitbts. 
The malignant and envious are a ſpecies min. - 
>lociety ee inne WW 
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| ED brei eb 1 
and ſecure our virtue in the fame manner; us xats hd! 
other vermin, ſerve to excite” care in the farmer, to ³ 
preſerve his granaries from their inroads. He muſt be 
very unhappy,- who has no 3 8 ä 
antients. 828 8 
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Wis: the Perſian army arriyed in Bzotia , the Y 
Thebans went to Mardonius, and told kiny that. 


their country was very convenient for 4 
he would continue there he might be . N 


Greece, without hazarding batte the Græcians, Taid 
hard TY unanimous, are fo ſtrong, that they — 
uered by all mankind,; you mag yet e— 
robes ate their beſt concerted meaſures ; fend mo 
= to the _ erſons of eve * by 8 29 
means you will ſplit them into facti 39 
ma eaſily ſubdue both thoſe who are Tot in four be 3 
re ted ths factions at the ſame time. Herod,” 1, IR 
Peril Prieſteſs of Delphi, is bribed to ech + _ 
Democratus not to be the fog of Arifton, of which the? 
was detected, and deprived of her dignity.” ''Hefod. * 7 ©. 
Malmeſbury, fpeaking of the bribes given to ie 
Danes, to quit the coaſt, adds an infamous'example,” 28 
and unworthy of men, to redeem their liberty vit . 
, which no violence can force from an Wicdniqtethd? > 
mind; and indeed the inſtuence of theſe ſum Keps* ̃ 
them quiet a very little while; for after they had #67 _ 
ceived 10,000 J. in 988; in 993 wy fc received” | 
16,000 J.; in the year 1000, 24,000 in "10054" 8 
36,0001. ; in 1012, 48,000. Ech. * 
When Victoxinus was prefect of Germnſi; * OY - 200 
dered his lieutenant to take no bribes, and When Ke 
lieutenant would not promiſe; he aſcended the 5 
tribunal, and there took a voluntary path agaß 
25 which when his lieutenant refuſed, he ri 
_— 9 ä 
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Corruption was the only way to preferment, in the 
ö court of Vitellius. Tac. Hiſt. 
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Ariſtotle ſays, that the magiſtrates of Sparta appear 


3 to have been corrupted by ayarice nn in hal 
Fe adminiſtration of * 29g Dan 
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'BurroonNns and Jaerans. 


ks, 


of North Guinea, are ſo deſpiſed by the b 


Ws 7 they not only count them infamous while alive, 
dat when dead will not bury them in earth, believi 
it would never produce any plants, if defiled by their 
” © carcaſes;' nor will they throw them into the ſea, leſt. 
they ſhould * their fiſh ; ſo that they thruſt them - 


into the hollow trunks, or ſtumps of trees; the king 
and great men keep each two, and theſe have a liberty . 


of abuſing whom they pleaſe, with impunity. Barbot. 


. Clyſthebes of Sicyon, having proclaimed. at the olym- 


2 pie games, that he would matry his daughter to the 
wan; whom he ſhould judge moſt worthy of her, and 
that all, who thought themſelves qualified, might enter 


the liſt; many. competitors applied, among whom Hip- 


15 . lides, the ſon o 8 the Athenian, ſeemed to 


yſthenes the moſt deſerving; after keeping all the can 
didates a whole year, when the day was come, on which 


tze choice was to be made, being all invited to a feaſt, 
Hipp s, in his cups, ordered the muſic to play a | 

ticuſar tune, to which he danced ſome time; and — 4 
calling for a table, he mounted it, and firſt danced the 


jan, and then the Athenian meaſures; at laſt ſet⸗ 
ting his head upon the table, he moved his feet in the 


ſame manner, in which he had before moved his hands; 


upon this Clyſthenes . out into a paſſion, and cried, 
Son 85 'ylander, thou haſt danced away thy mr 


1 
Hie deſcribes the people of Alexandria, 8s 10 
nature to be ſcurrilous againſt their. ſ uperibrs-. 1 
2 PROM to, to then. +8 
. 's 


„ ſays he, appear extreme 


UFFOONS, called Guiriots among the Negroes” 


— 
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ſelves, but are very bitter to thoſe, ae whom they 
are uttered. Herod. | 

Veſpeſian endeavoured to turn this own coverouſuels 
into a jeſt. Suet. 


Caligula jeſts with his cruelties. Suet. 
When a court jeſter gave orders to a dead body, as 


it was carrying forth to its funeral, that he ſhould el 
21. 10 that his legacies to the people were not yet 


Tiberius ordere& that he ſhould receive his 
& the legacy, and then' be put to death, bidding him, at 
the fame time, tell Auguſtus the truth. Suet. 
2 Auguſtus made an edict Wen men Jon. Soet? 
ug. 


eſts leave bitter ene Tac. Gi. | Fa "a 


hen the fleet of Philip de Valois was ennjeedycides 
firoped by Edward the third, none durſt carry the news 
to the French monarch, till a jeſter coming one day into 
the king's preſence, cried out, cowardly” agnes, 
daſtardly Engliſhman, faint-hearted Engliſtiman; "ant _ 
when the _ aſked why he called them ſo, he un- 
ſwer' d, becauſe they durſt not leap i into-the ſea as. dur 
brare Frenchmen did. Rap. 7 qt 


6 
\ 
7 


* 


- Athelſtan, upon the accuſation of '& | Tottaln noble- 


man, put his brother Edwin to- death; ſome- time after-/ 


wards, as that lord was waiting at table, with the E 


cup, one of his feet flipped, and he recovered” if * 
from falling, by the nimbleneſs of the other; Where. 


upon he ſaid, jeſtingly, ſee how one brother helps ano*: 
ther; this jeſt "colt Ain 
heard what he ſaid, takin cd it for a _—_ on DE 


ordered him to be execute A . Ib. | 
CHAP. XII. 5m 
| Ga N ol 
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Enki is . we Wen then thag 
; iptauſe of men; ought we not den A” 
| x amanda — well of us? IE candot 4654 


ral 
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his life. Athalſtan, who overs - 1 
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education, &c. * : 
The ſtronger ſenſe a man has of his own failings, the 


they are derived from ſuch various cauſes, as Country, | 


more indulging will he be to the defects of others. | 


5 A s ſhort CHARACTER of St. Pau. / F 


He was bumble in wing, thou exalted in | ſtation; 
3 and an univerſal lover of ſouls, tho? a profeſſed deteſ- 
I ter of fin; an enemy to the faults, but not to the per- 


ly to thoſe of the ſacred function; prudent in mixing 


ſons of men; kind and courteous to all, but particular- 


mercy with judgment, as their caſes required; not 


proud of his authority, tho? not inſenſible of it; not 
k.-- + eafily provoked to inflict penalties, not long intreated to 
. 4 : 

remove them Te- when the heinouſneſs of the 


* odrime compelled him tobe ſevere, but never better ſatis- 


_— abled him to forgive. $ | 
i A juſt man will not be angry with injuſtice, but 
Will rather excuſe it, as an imperfection in the mind of 
dim, who poſſeſſes it; well knowing that without a 
Eind of participation of that divine nature, which diſ- 

dains injuſtice, or without being-#ndued with that 

knowledge, which makes him to aliſtada, from it, no 
man is willingly juſt. "Ok 


—— — — 
CHAP, XIII 


the hands; alms are the expreſſions, not the eſ- 

ſence of this virtue ; charity is the union of thoſe no- 

ble qualities, which make a virtuous man. He that 

defers his harity till he is dead, is rather liberal of 
another man's ns, Men's his own.” The virtue 

3 of the benefit lies in the intent, and the profit in the 
Judicious application of the matter. Demurring is next 


8 
e. 
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fied, than when the figns of a ſincere repentance en- 


F\HARITY is a virtue of the heart, and not of 


=. door to denying. A brave mind can never want matter for 
derality in the meaneſt condition; for ee : 


.- 
4 
# 
* 


wants and diſtreſſes in the poo * for pub- 
Find office without any view of reward, do it for a 


ſtow your bounty. 
| * by a more abundant proviſion for their happi- 


no defence againſt reproach but obſcurity.” 
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fo kind to us, that where we have not 1 
we may beſtow ſomething of our own. favour be- 
ſtowed with reluctance is like a ſtony piece of bread 
given to a ſtarving man, which is neceſſary for life, but 
almoſt choaks him in ſwallowing. It is inſolent as well 
as ungrateful, for a man (who would feel the natural 
wants of hunger and thirſt, did he not prevent his ap- 
petites before they call 2 him) to neglect theſe 


lick charity are theſe e Hh 'd you do a 
child, who is not ſenſible of the obligation 2. Wou d 
ad. ſerve the * educate ſome honeſt mechanic. 
1 Wou'd you ſerve God, give to one, who ſhall be in- 
fied in the worlki of him, for whoſe ſake be 
Wiſe providence has com- 

* for the wants, and A diftreſſes of the poor ant 


neſs ter; ſo they are exalted in goodneſs, by be- 

ing depreſſed in fortune, and their e becomes. 

their eons? | 5 . 
— — 3 


e HA . - \ na 
Censuns. | 


ENSURE is a tax, which all men of merit pa 
to the publick; 'tis a folly to pretend to efeap®@ ? 
it, as well as a weakneſs to be effected b it: there r 
A mare 
firſt care ſhould be to avoid the reproaches of his wn 3 
heart; his next to eſcape the cenſure of the World. r 
the laſt interferes with the former, it ought to be ww. 
22 A ſpiteful ſaying gratifies fo many little paſo 
ions in thoſe, who hear it, that it generally wine 885 
a good reception. Juſtice ſeems more agretiubie 
nature of God, and mercy to that of = 
who has nothing to pardoit in himſelf, nan A 
every man ems 3 to his works; but he, whoſe yery 
beft actions muſt be ſeen, with grains of allowanee, s, 
9 be too mild, moderate, and forgis ing. Ill na. 
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ture is too often taken for wit. When eminent merit 
is robb'd. by: cenſure and dettaction, it does but increaſe 
by ſuch. endeavours of its enemies. It is a poor and 
mean pretence to merit, to make it appear by expoſing 
the faults of others: it is ſomething to ſparkle among 
diamonds; but to ſhine among pebbles is neither plea- 
ſure nor credit. The ill we do expoſes not.ſo much to 
hatred, as our good qualities. If we had no defects of 
our own, we ſhould not take ſo much pleaſure as we 
do, to remark defects in others: we ſpeak ill of others 
to recommend ourſelves; and *tis more from an eſteem 
of our own opinion, that we extol the good qualities of 
others, than from an efteem of their merit. We raiſe 
the reputation of ſome, to pull down that of others; 
and pull down that of others to raiſe our own. Cen- 
ſure oftner ſhews favour to falſe merit than injuſtice to 
true. We ſpeak ill of others more from vanity t 
malice. Tis a certain ſign of an ill heart to be inchnei 
to defamation ; this ariſes from a negle& of what is 
laudable in ourſelves, and an impatience of ſeeing it in 
others. The low race of men take a ſecret <4 i in 
finding an eminent character levell'd to their condition, 
dy a report of his defects. Inſolence and im̃pertinence 
generally ariſe from ſome hint, or ſuſpicion of our on 
demerits. It is a maxim of morality to ſpeak nothin 
but truth of the living, and good of the dead. Lord 
Bacon left his name and character, in his will, to foreign 
nations, and after ſome years were paſt, to his own 
country. The common cauſe of ſociety is thought 
concerned, when a good character is calumniated. 
What you detract from another's perfections, you give 
| to. yourſelf, It is the common refuge of 9 
dd ambition to eaſe itſelf by detraction. Never give 
into the appearance of things, nor be in haſte to con- 
demn any body. Remember there are things probable, 
which are not true. None are ſo much concerned at 
being injured by calumny, as thoſe, who are readieſt to 
.,calb; 8 neighbours. The way to ſilence ca- 
i ays Bias, is ta be always exerciſed in ſuch 
. are praiſe-worthy. Socrates ſays, tis truth I 
mind, not cenſure. Ariſtotle ſays, that thoſe, who are 
much cenſured, cenſure with delight. Diogenes ſaid, 
_ you 


* 
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you may abuſe me, I may commend you; the world 
will believe neither. Axamander, being laughed at for 
ſinging, faid, I muſt fing better. Epictetus lays, eonſi- 
der if what is ſaid of you be true, and reform, that 
you may not deſerve cenſure. Plato ſays, if any one 
ſcandalize you, live fo, that your ffiends may not be- 
lieve them. As charity ought to begin at home, ſo 
ought our cenſures; for the greateſt offender, in the - 
compaſs of a man's knowledge, is generally himſelf. A 
free and generous confeſſion enervates reproach, and 
difarms ſlander. There are ſome forlorn maids, who 
mingle with their own ſex, and contract familiarities 
out of malice, and with no other defign but to blaſt the 
hopes of lovers, deſtroy the br oo of parents, and 
beneyolence and good will of friends. Were all the 
vexations of life put together, we ſhould find that a 
great part of them proceed from thoſe calumnies and 
reproaches, which we ſpread abroad concerning one 
another. , Cenſure generally takes its rife either froman 
ill-will to mankind, a private inclination to make our- 
ſelves eſteemed, an oſtentation of wit, a vanity of be- 
ing thought in the ſecrets of the world, or from à de- 
fire of gratifying any of theſe diſpoſitions of mind, in 
thoſe perſons,” with whom we converſe. | Nothing is 
ſo univerſally blamed, or practiſed, as ſcandal. - I would 
| have a man examine, and ſearch into his own heart, be- 
* fore he ſtands acquitted to himſelf, of that evil diſpoſi- 
OY tion of mimd, which is here mentioned: firſt of all let 
him conſider, whether he does hot take delight in'hears 
ing the faults of others; ſecondly, whether he ist \ 
too apt to believe ſuch little black ning accounts} and 2 
more inclined to be credulous, on the ' uncharitable; 
than on the good-natured fide ; thirdly, whether he is 
not ready to Foread, and propagate ſuch reports as tend 
to the diſcredit of another. Truth is as far from fal 
hood, as the ears from the eyes: and conſcious demerit 
is the great foundation of that credulity of reports, to 
the . — of others, which does ſuch diſhonour 
to humanity. | < 
4 By the laws of Zoroaſter, preſcribed in the book Sad- 
ler, calumny is repreſented as an unpardonable fin, to be 


remitted in the other world on no other condition than 
; on 
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on obtaining che calumnia ted perſons remiſſion in thisg 
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1 iar Ul s b a habit of the mind, which 
is ways * when we are out of 
pain; mirth is an act mind, which to a prudent 

een ways accidental, and ſhould ariſe out of 

the occaſion; for thoſe tempers, who'want mirth to be 
pleafed, are like the — —— which flag without 

the-uſe of brandy; A chearful temper, 8 f 
| Nogence, will make beauty zi wledge de- 
- bightful, and wit good-natured ; lighten aMiQtion. con- 
”.  - vert ignorance into amiable ſimplicity, and render de- 
| 2 itſelf. agreeable. All "rp that affects the 
boch muſt — weary, becauſe it tranſports; all tran · 

. e is violent; no violence can „but deter- 

Wines upon the f ok ſpirita; for how often do 
we ſee a hearty laug end in a ſigh, to recover na- 
Wh 8 Thoſe are often raiſed into the greateſt tran- 4 
pPports of mirth, who are ſubject to the greateſt depreſ- 

3 of melancholy. Mirth 1s like a flaſh of lightning, = 
WEN that Breaks through a gloom of clouds, and glitters Ly - 
t woment. Che is a kind of daylight in, the⸗ = 
wich and fills. it with à ſteady and p ſerenit -Y 
Ne neſs is the health of the ſoul, and innocence Is | 
PR, 9 gry 1 it makes wp be happy y.in nr” wg agree- pO 


A to others, and pleaſin A ſenſe of ile, 
We + iS: th the diſbelief of a 1 cr ſtate, deſtroy c ear- 
. - fulneſs;. the one ee torment, the other anni- 
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\ LEMENCY is often praftiſed out of vanity; 

lazineſs, . and policy ; moderation limits the. 
8 of the eat, and comforts the diſtreſs of | 
the afflicted, ration, in the proſperous, proceeds 
from TT calm, that good fortune gives to their humour, 
Moderation. is a. fear of falling into that envy and eon- 
tempt, which wa pie xy owe intoxicated with 
es fortune, e deſire of appearing greater 

EY fortune. Every violent paſſion, when 7 : 
= to an extreme, is in danger of turning 72 its 10 
Clemency is a favourable diſp 5 0 
the matter of infliting puniſhments. Demency S 
n n rbb - 
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3 2 + Av 
PHERE bun authority que ta he Si 
man rac above, | 'TEA 
ſorrow, none ſhould be aboye, beat % i AS 
ſenſe of our misfortunes in the: mi | 
men; our 3 is proportioned t he love of 77 15 * c 
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Relieving the diſtreſſed, is doin * ſelf a 
beforehand, becauſe it engag 

the like occaſion, The want 2 : 
Se the wat of hay ity 


mies ro you to their.mercy. 


deſtroys * WP of loye; and RI N N 
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Mon of the vittuous. The unlawful commeree | 


of the ſexes is of all others the hardeſt to avoid; and 


art of womankind, ſpeak of, wit! 
T us virtue. Compaſſion does not only; 

+ and rivilize human nature, but has ſomething in-it 
le than what can be met with 


| br there is nothing, which you ſhall hear the rigider 


Is outrag! 


more pleaſing and agr. 
I fuck 


of, with ſo little mercy this 


indolent happineſs, ſuch an indifference to man- 


kind, as that, in which the Stoicks placed their wifſ- 


dom. As love is the moſt * apa 
nothing elſe but love, ſoftned by a 

in ſhort, it is a kind of pleaſing anguiſh, as well as ge- 
'nerous ſympathy, that knits mankind together, and 


blends them in the ſame common lot. 


ion, ſo pity is 
gree of ſorrow ; 


© Fity and innocence are boſom friends. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


COMPLEMENTS. 


N MON the too many other inſtances, of the 
I peat corruption and degeneracy of mankind, th 


great and general want of ſincerity, in converſation, is 
none of the leaſt. The world is grown ſo full of dif- 
ſimulation and compliments, that men's words are 
fignification of their thoughts: and if any 
man meafures his words by his heart and ſpeaks as he 
thinks, and does not expreſs more kindneſs to every 


hardly a 


PLA 


f Eſcape the im 
The old En 


gliſh 


man than men uſually have for any man, he can har 

putation of ill-will, and-want of breeding. 
meſs and ſincerity, that generous 
integrity of nature, and honeſty of diſpoſition, which al- 


waysargues true greatneſs of mind, is in a great meaſure 
loft among us: the many profeſſions of kindneſs and ſer- 


vice; wh 


. - 
: 


we ordinarly meet with, are not natural, 


where the heart is well inclined; but are a proſtitution of 
ſpeech, ſeldom intended to mean any part of what they 


tween men, almoſt on no occaſion : 


: 


express; never to mean all they expreſs. What ſo⸗ 
lemn expreſſions of reſpe& and kindneſs will paſs be- 


9 


and eſteem they will declare for one, 


t honour 
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they never ſaw before ; and how entirely are; all Wy: 
for . 


| on a ſudden, devoted to his ſervice andinttte no 
der reaſon 3 how infinitely, and eternally obliged to hun 
his for no benefit; and hom extremely they will be cou 
1 cerned for him for no cauſe! Compliments are called 
„ the ſmoak of fri .- The' beſt compliment to 4 | 
th man of buſineſs is to come to the point. When two 


Ns people compliment each other, with the choice of an 

iy thing each of them generally gets that which he likes 
1s lege.” | . 2353 e ien 

3 See the complacent manner, in which the war was 
* carried on, between Ptolemy and Demetrius, who al- 
d ternately being conquerors, alternately reſtored, to the 
minuteſt article, what they had taken in each other's 
camp, and alternately made magnificent preſents to 
each other. Juſt. net e 09497 de 


Y ; 


It is with compliments as with p its, where it :: * 
allowable to flatter a little, provided the likeneſs be 
ſerved ; but to commend others, for good qualities, 
which they have no pretenſions to, is a proſtitution - +3 
truth, and betrays a ſelfiſh, and intereſted deſign; *- © 2 
ö CHAT. ðͤ v 
CoNSCIENCE. _— 


O wonderful is the power of conſcience, that it 
makes us betray, accuſe, and fight againſt our» 
felves. Puniſhment is born with fin; whoever 'Y 
it, already ſuffers it; and whoever has deſerved it, e- 
pw it. Wickedneſs contrives torments againft-i — _ 
Il deſigns are worſe to the contriver. Let wicke 5 
eſcape, as it may at the bar, it never fails of doing ju 
1 tice upon itſelf; for every guilty perſon 'is his: own 3 
han . Conſcious rectitude is the beſt ſecutĩty a 

gal | e attacks of our enemies. Uaworthp f 
n avoiding their own company, fly ws RE 
tion and noiſe, to ſeek quiet; like perſons in ef © 
complaints, who move from chair to chair for eaſe, but 5 
melee e them confider, _ they carry their ill it 
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mn 
company he is going into, or not pretend to be of the 
ö 8 To be agreeable, a man ſhould have his mind 


: 4 ende the abſent,, and rally the reſent. impro: 
by . 25 that reports what he heard bh the laſt com 


0 * 


3 * * * 
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them but thoſe, who, can ſay, with the he philoſo 


chat they are never leſs alone, than when alone, muff 


- LAS. Wm 


ss conſcience void of be We God and man. 
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- @hlEnndartion.. | i bo _ | 
Wars N50 good breeding, in publick conver- 


ſation, to take things in ſuch a key, as is above the 


+ common reach. ' Converſation is a tat provocative to 
| 7 imagination. A rational and ſelect converſation, is 
ed of perſons, who have the talent of penn : 


2 delicacy 5 ſentiments, flowing from 


chaſtity of oug ht; but mixed companies are gene- 
p 


rally made up o retenders to mirth, and peſtered wi 


- conſtrained, obſcenę, and painful witticiſms. There 


ate a hundred men, fit for any buſineſs to one agreeable 
ion. Irregularity in itſelf is not what creates 

ry vs and mirth; but to ſee a man, who knows 
Th rule and decency are, deſcend from them agreeably 


min our company, is what determinates him a ch 

: Companion. eſtivity of ſpirit” proceeds from an 
ſemblage of agrerable uahities, in the fame perſon. 
Merry tales, 47 e 0 


vith apt geſtures, and livel 

repreſentations of. circumſtances and perſons, beguile 

the graveſt into mirth and good humour. A man 
F 21 always go" with inclination; to the turn of, the 


pen, to receive what pleaſes others, and not be obſti- 
fee on his own pleaſure. He ſhould ſeem 
with thoſe in company, -and rather think him- 

felf entertained, than that he gives entertainment, 


That behaviour which depends on obſervation, and 

_ knowledge of life, is to be acquired by all; but to 
entertain, a man muſt have a good. natural 

8 70 One ſhould appear rather to receive laws,” 

e 


” company, than to give them. Men wht fan- 
are apt 


themſelves agreeable, meerly as ſuc 


bv. 
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on of good will, or good humour, among the 
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pany, is but the g of, chat company. The 
teſt ſecret then, to tucceed. in-Converl is 
admire little, to hear much, always: to {Four Own 
reaſon, and ſometimes that of out ds; never d pre 
tend to wit, but to make that of others 4750 =. 4 
much as N to hearken to what Is ſaid, and to an- 
ſwer to the purpoſe: - l A de 2288 

No part 57 a man's life paſſes with more pleaſure, '- 
than that, which is ſpent in the converſation of a few 
ſelect companions; far the mind never unbends itſelf ſo _ 
ly, as in the company of a well choſen friend. 
nyerſation is an indulgence to * ſociable part of 
our nature, and ſhould incline us to bring our propotti- 

, end 


we meet with, and not to trouble them With relation, 4 
which muſt of neceſſity oblige them to feel a teal, or 9 
feigned affliction. Cares, diſtreſſes, diſeaſes, uneni - 
neſſes, and diſlikes of our own, are by no means to be 
obtruded upon our company. Let an man who. hass 
paſſed much time, in What he calls jovial, and merry; - | 


company, look back at what he was. all that wife 
doing, and he will find that be has. been, at ugs 
inſtant, ſharp. to ſome man, he is ſorry. to hae o ' _ Y 
ended ; impertinent to ſome one, it was. cruel W- ʃL2ꝓͥ 
treat with ſuch freedom; immoderately noiſy at ſuch "4 
a time; upſkilfully open at. ſuch. a time; unmerci-, - 
fully calumnious at ſuch a time. In our converſa=; 
tion in the world, we pleaſe more by our has 
by our good qualities. The reaſon why we baue o, 
little pleaſure in conyerſation is þecauſe. men think! 
more on what they have to ſay, than how to anfwe '| 33 
pertinently, What is ſaid. Attentively to hear, _ | | 


. — 
roperly to reply, are the beſt qualifications to fit a man ( 8 
for —— A fondneſs to talk makes men inat  } 
tentive to what others ſay. A man of wit would be i 
often at a grievous loſs, were it not for the company k - ©. 
fools. We-oftner forgive thoſe, who in converlation, + 
are tireſome to us, than thoſe we are tireſom to- eee © 
cannot entertain their preſent company; n e 
ficing their laſt. One would think the larger theywoms: ©: 
pany i, the greater variety of ſubjects and thoughts; "5 
wala Rartsd in diſcopries eee, 
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find that converſation is never more reſtrained, or con- 
fined, than in numerous aſſemblies : the weather, fa- 
ions, news, &c. being the common topics. The 
moſt open, inſtructive, and unreſerved diſcourſe is be- 


tween two friends; then a man gives loofe” to every! | 


paſſion and thought, which is uppermoſt, and, as it 
ws expoſes his own ſoul to the examination of his 
end. 3 | Steps a toys | : 
There is no converſation ſo agreeable as that of 'a 
foldier of * ſenſe, whoſe courage and magnanimity 
are the reſult of thought and reflection. The many 


adventures, which attend their way of life, makes their 


converſation ſo full of incidents, and gives them ſo 


frank an air in ſpeaking of what they have been wit 


neſſes of, that no company can be more agreeable. 


Ide motives to moſt converſations are nothing more 


than à deſire of juſtifying our own paſſions, exultin 


in out fituations, or ſhewing our own parts; which 
that vanity is the ſupport of moſt converſation. 


proves t 
General viſits are made, not fo much out of good will 


as for fear of ill will. There is nothing mere agreeable 
than the converſation of a woman of good ſenſe, with-/ 
out affectation, and one that converſes with mankind 
without deſign. He keeps the beſt table, ho has the 
moſt valuable company at it. The true choice of our 


diet, and companions, conſiſts in that, which 'contri- 
butes moſt to chearfulneſs and refreſhment : this is beſt 


conſulted by ſimplicity in our food, and ſincerity in our 
companions. To have good ſenſe; and abilities to ex- 
refs it, is an eſſential quality in a good companion. 
The hours, which we ſpend” in converſation,” are the 
moſt pleaſing of any we enjoy; yet there is very little 
care taken to improye ourſelves, or the frequent r 
tition of them. The common fault in this caſe is, x 
owing too intimate, and falling into diſpleaſing ſa- 
miltarities. ' ' Familiarity in inferiors is ſaucineſs, in ſu- 
periay condeſcenſion: hence it will ariſe, that bene vo- 
ence muſt become the rule of ſociety, and he that is 


moſt obliging muſt be moſt diverting. There is a certain 


impartiality neceſſary to make what a man ſays bear 


any weight with thoſe he ſpeaks to. In converſätion, 


the medium is neither to affect ſilence or * 
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companies, is generally upon one anather's faults ; this 
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ariſes from ſelf-conceit,- The great general rule to be 


obſerved in conyerſation, is that a man ſhould not talk J 
to pleaſe himſelf, but thoſe that hear him: this would 


e him conſider, whether what he ſays be worth 


ou to tell your dreams, none will like to hear them. 
Talkin —— or with ill- nature, generally ariſes 
from a barrenneſs of invention, and an inability to * 
rt a converſation in a way leſs offenſive: for as ob- 
ſcene language is an addreſs to the lewd for en 
ſo are ſharp alluſions an appeal to the ill natured. It is 
more difficult to keep in with bad company than good: 


the former having leſs underſtanding to be employed, 


have the more vanity to be And to keep a 
fool in conſtant good humour, with himſelf, is no eafy 
taſk. A man may be ſaid to poſſeſs. that, which he 
conveys to another; therefore Zeno, who improved 
the morals. of Pythedorus, by his converſation, Was 
maſter himſelf of what he communicated to him. Soc. 
Auguſtus Cæſar uſed to converſe in writing, on the 
graver ſubjects, even with his wife. Suet. Aug. 

Think with the wiſe, and ſpeak with the vulgar. 
Always ſpeak to divert, or inform the com 1 


not to gratify your own yanity, Talk not of yourfelf, 


nor of your domeſtic affairs. A man ma 


front the company he is in, by engroſſing all the talk, or | 


obſerying a contemptuous ſilence. Few yo 0 
pleaſe in company ;. the reaſon is; that want of e 


ence makes them poſitiye, and what they ſay is rathet 


with a deſign to pleaſe themſelves, than any one elſe. 
He that is ſilent on a ſubjeQ, where every one is fatish- 
he could ſpeak well, will often be thought no leſs 
knowing in other matters, where perhaps fe is wholly 
ignorant. Women are ſooner convinced by an .liaps 
* turn, or witty expreſſion, than by demonſtration. 


hen you commend, give your reaſon fot it. Do not 


aſt too many queſtions. Be eaſy in your. carriage. 
Endeavour to fall in with the inclination of your com- 


pany, Never be aſſuming. It is not poſlible for a 
i | C 3 man 


hearing; for as Epictetus ſays, though it may pleaſe 
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ZH man to form to himſelf as Sen pre "{wcodh 
_ phying with the hnmours and ſentiments of others,'ay 
98 1 others over to his own ; fince it is the cer. 
iin ſign of a ſuperior genius, that can take, and be- 
come, whatever dreſs it pleaſes. If our armies "are 
beſieging a place of importance abroad, or houſe of 
5 commons debating a bill of conſequence at home, you 
BY i can hardly fail of being heard with — you 
BY have nicely informed yourſelf of the ſtrength, ſituati 
= on, and hiſtory of the firſt, or of the reaſons for 
2 . againſt the latter, It will have the fame effect, when 
| any ſingle perſon begins to make a noiſe in the; world 
if you can learn ſome of the ſmalleſt incidents in his 
life or converſation, which, though they are toe fine 
3 for the obſervation of the . give more fatisfaQion 
to men of ſenſe (as they are the be * — to a real 
character) than the recital of his moſt glaring actions. 
A modeſt perſon ſeldom fails to gain the good-will of 
thoſe he converſes with; becauſe no-body envies a 
man, who does not appear to be pleaſed with himſelf. 
Ihe converſation of moſt men isdifagreeable ; not ſo 
E much for want of wit and learning, as of good breeding 
and diſcretion. The more accompliſhments a man has, 
= the better he is prepared for an extended acquaintance z 
and he, than can add the being agreeable to the being 
ſervuiceable, is in a conſtant capacity of obliging: Whe- 
ther a man propoſes a life of pleaſure or buſineſs, he 
dan purſue neither with credit without good breeding. 
WW: -:-There are ſome men, who can neither pleaſe nor of- 
fend; theſe are only fit for cap-acquaintance. When 
you fall in converſation with a man, you muſt conſider 
whether he is more inclified to hear you, or that you 
_ hear him ; ON my is the _ general defire. 
Be fin in nothing but goodneſs ; and uncomplai- 
{ant Nach but . for ſingularity in trifles 1s ridi- 
culous. Be modeſt, but neyer ; complaiſant, 
but never ſervile ; frank, but not rude ; general in civi- 
lity to all the company, and particular to each perſon, 
by turns. Think tenderly of others, and humbly. of 


| | yourſelf ; endeavouring rather to be agreeable,” than 
thine in company ; the former is in every one's power, 
but the latter in that of few. The moſt fruitful, we 

natura' 


* 
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natural exerciſe of the mind is conference. The ſtudy - 
of books is a languid and feeble motion, and heats not; 
whereas conference both teaches and exerciſes at the 
fame time. We ſhould make no mention of what con- 
cerns ourſelyes, unleſs of matters, wherein our friends 
ought to rejoice. Men would come into company 
ten times more — than they do, if they were fure 
of hearing nothing, which would ſhock them, as well 
as if they expected what would pleaſe them. Enter- 
tainments muſt be delicate. | IH 
Beautiful pictures are the entertainments of a pure 
mind, as deformities are thoſe of a corrupted one. 


** * — 
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CHAP. XXII : 
CONSOLATION. | 
NQUIRIES after happineſs, and rules for attaining. | 
, it, are not ſo neceſſary and uſeful. to mankind as 
the art of conſolation, and of ſupporting oneſelf under 


affliction. The utmoſt we can hope for, in this world, 
is contentment ; if we aim at any thing higher, we 


o ** * 


ſhall meet with nothing but diſappointments. Tobe 


eaſy under affliction, a man ſhould conſider how much 
more miſerable he might be, than he is; and ſay, with”. 
the philoſopher, all men have their misfortunes; bur 


happy is he, who has no greater than this. Books of: . 9 
morality, and authors, which give us inſtances of c. = * 


lamity and misfortunes, and ſhew. human nature iu itt 


greateſt diſtreſſes, are of great uſe to fortify the mind: 5 


againſt the impreſſions of ſorrow. Let any man conſi- 
der, when he is grieved at ſome trifling diſappoint- 
ment, that at the very ſame time there are perſons lan- 
guiſhing in ſhipwreck, others crying out for: mercy, in 
the terrors of a death-bed repentance, others lying un- 
der the tortures of an infamous execution, families put 
to the ſword, kingdoms burnt to aſhes, and ſuch like; 
calamities ; and he will find his ſorrows vaniſh : for af- 

fliction grows lighter, by being compared with the 
greater ſufferings of others, eſpecially if they are men 
of merit and virtue. 8 I. 
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THE conftancy of the wiſe, is no more than the 
art of confining their troubles within their on 
breaſts. We have all conſtancy enough to bear others. 
misfortunes. Greater virtues are required to become a 
good fortune, than bear an ill one. The ſun and death 
are two things that cannot ſteadily be looked on. He, 
that is. always buſy about little things, always becomes 
incapable of great. There are two ſorts of conſtancy 
in love, one proceeds from our finding continually, in 
the perſon beloved; -new motives for our love; and the 
other, from our making it a point of Honour to be con- 
ſtant. In our afflictions, we often take want of ſpirit 
for conſtancy of mind; and we bear them, without ſo 
much as looking them in the face, as poor paſſive cow- 
ards are killed, be they are afraid to defend them- 


* 


ſelres. No p ſons, but thoſe who have conſtancy, 


can have true ſwegtneſt of temper ; thoſe! wha appear 
to have it, have nothing but a weakneſs, - that is eaſily 
turned into ſourneſs. The mind, by lazineſs and con- 
ſtancy, is fixed to what is either eaſy or agreeable to it. 
This or that habit ſets a bound to pur enquiries, and no 
one carries his mind ſo far as it will go. The higheſt 
act of a man's mind ia, to poſſeſs itſelf with tranquillity 
in the moſt ĩmiminent danger. Virtue cannot extin- 
guiſh our natures. Man is compounded of body and 
ſoul ; the former may be galled, burnt, or deſtroyed, 
the latter is invincible. Mucius overcame the fire, 
Regulus the gibbet, Socrates poiſon, Rutilius |baniſh- 
ment, Cato death, Fabricius riches, and Sextius ho- 
nours. It is a mean want of fortitude, in a good man, 
not to be able to do a virtuous action with as much con- 
fidence as an impudent man doth an ill one. Philoſo- 
y finds it an eaſy matter to vanquiſſi paſt and future 


evils, but the preſent are en too hard for it. It 


is the part of a wiſe» man, to qualif/ the malignity of 


hoſe misfortunes, by the rules of philoſophy, which 
15 ne by his prudence. . All che incenveni- 
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oncies in are not conſiderable enough, that a 
man r them ; and beſides, there be- 
ing fo many, ſo ſudden, and unerpected changes in hu- 
man things, it is hard rightly to judge When we ats ak 
the end of our hope ta, while there is à te- 
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— a future life, with ſuch a compd- 
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NTREMR covetouſnefs is almoſt abva 
E 2 1 is no paſſion which ſo often miſſes ity ain 


prejudice of the futurem There are. ſame, who-facrifice 
their whaleceſtate to doubtful and diſtant hopes a others 
2 t advantages, that fare future, fon A little 


— At. ia the itmoſt vanĩty of, a gor 
contradicted when he calls himſelf poor. 
He is the Je ix the'true qalſefſor of a thing. e and 
not he who ons ĩt, without —— of it, Moſt. 
of the trades,” profeſſions, and ways of | living among 


men, take their oeiginal either from the love eh: | 
ſure; or fearof; want. the former, when it becomes too 


Jn wa 3 luxurys and the latter into 


be remarked, * this paſſiou reigns 
pr rg Furry ws any, <9 qualities to te 
commend them: it makes a man ith and a cruel. 
maſter, a ſevere parent, an unſoci le huſband, a I 2 | 
tant and miſtruſtful friend.”” nin 
_ Caligula uſed to e js 
and ſometimes, that he miglit touch it with every part 


Diodorus, having deſcribed = pains which the 
Ætkiopians take in ring gold, exclaims thus, Na- 
ture herſelf, I think, declares manifeſtly, that gold is 
. e 9 kept with * — 
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and as care, andthatir uces to anne 
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fe in accumulating riches; the 
1 0 and ki dove of money 


make the l 


oconomiſt, than a good king: and inftead 
of leaving behind hin 
4 vuſt quantity. of. exceeding indeed, in this, 
all other kings ; his treaſure amounted to four hundred 
* w of gol Cee . A ? 
tyand, archbi erbury, choſe to remain 
in priſon all his 2 derbe dan diſcover to William 


the conqueror where his hidden treaſures were; after 


his death a little key was found about his neck, with a 
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>"Creefus, of Lydia, having received: 4 7 — 
| 5 the Lydia, be gave 
45 he eauldicarty ; 


ve him as much g 
upon which. Alermæon put on @/ 


eat of vaſt compaſs, with buſking propartionably wide; 
and Sg cee de hen be e treaſury, placed hi 


both coat and buſtins, he loaded his bair with ingots; 
and put many pieces into his niouth, in which: caſe, 
when Cricſus ſaw hinvcoming out of the treaſury, he 
burſt into an meer fit of Herd Erxat. 
© Avatice'is ſo great à op gd go it 
ies; which it can- 
ſeeming mean 
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ness, and folly of this vice, Are dalit gene- 


rally nabe de beſt of men.” 0 bern 4 Paz 53 
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one would | | 

an extraordinary force of the ſoul, and raiſes it a = 
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before witneſſes. In 


8 rotens, of Egypt, his 
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the troubles and emotions, why the deere ene 


ers is able to excite. 
enough. to ſave their Wee bar Ys wa Mt 1 
by jtr idity, that heroes keep themſclves' ſerene, in 
of the molt ſurprizar and amazin porn eg 
Jai, Me, and above all, conſtitution make . 
ery often, the courage of men, and the virtpe « 
* It is a certain mark ofa brave os not 8 4 
moved by any accidents. Magnanimi and coutdge. 
inſe ere Courage is always j and humane. 
Truly * is ever «nated by reaſon, a ſenſe of 
ule par The ek df ſuch a ſpitit ex 
erts_its Af in, 40 impudent 4 „an over 
confidence, and a certain negligence of Fs offence. | 
As modeſty is the true N of courage 


bravery. True courage admires the ſame quality in its. 
enemy”; z and fame, pl 8 conqueſte defis of oppots 


tunities to pardon and oblige their ;0 ſers 
low in the, minds of the „Mat the 
| file is to the juſt and fublime, falſe hog is 1 
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all the conſtancy of the , philafophers z they *thibu 
ey had beſt” 80 with © good gabs. th 0 e 
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The inequality, that is remarkable in Pan ad — 
rage of brave men, ariſes from the different appearans..”- 
ces of death to them. The neceſſity of qyiag ade = 
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* of men. and fortune, give us aloe k N 
moments. It is. Aattering ourſelves to Cod 
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p Om. Ignorance hy eneſs.” 
*> bete of life, our laſt moments, like tickets teft 
=. 3 — e es ſe in their: valuation.” As death is natural, It. 
| is A abſurd, to fear it ; for fear loſes i its. purpoſe, when we 
are fure.it cannot 5 1 us ; therefore we ought to 
: 2970 i geting it, from tht e = 
3 5 bor ee. we have een the mighty 
* Cæſar . inde fm Tuperftition at the thong t of 
—— fi of ; firm conſtancy, Brutus's gene- 
| TOUS 4 Nas and Caſh fliug's 7 malice, | all ended in the 
"Pe: Jachten of themſelyes, and deſpondence at 
eaſt, we may juſtiy conclude, that whatever law we 
ake to ourſelyi from the greatneſs of nature, or 
1 of-philoſs hy, for the conduct and fi 
Pd Ii life, is ies ſelf but an | artificial . by 
N ,xginly 59 to fubdue thofe that are rom 
84 i Sent Lay liſe or fall with our diſap 
” ments or ſucceſs; ow we, that are liable to both, 
4 ighly concerned to prepare for either q at — 
=. Fedtion there is no nearer way to arrive, than by at- 
Pp gpadio to our on 1 — obſerving by 3 
1 3 life, from its fimpte NG happineſs, 
1 > fovelled i into the weighty cares, and —— with 
11 5 it is at preſent enchanted ; and from this know- 
'of Gur mulery, , extract our ſatisfaction. The 
Df death often royes mortal, and puts people u 
methods of NYE erving their fiv ives, which infaſlibly de- 
1 2 them. 15 7 foul ought to live in the body, as in 
to turn. out at, 4 "minutes Wargin ; 
„ 


Mis Ge "EY ae may be 'bork ftoutly by. 2. 

8 man, to Whom it is no evil; and that the union 

1 8K the body and 2170 is, e no means, „Nen nes: 
| 0 us than their ſepa 

. Death j js 2 enim Hepes FN 1 

ie. » & ; Pang” * 


tion of We when 
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Death makes men pe of thoſe en which they © 
had before laughedat. W 2 


Diodorus ſpeaking of the er, ak , = 
ſome parts of the Arabian gulp incur, 4 95 8 


Ip | with. iſlands. of ſand, ſays, that thoſe, Jo * 
whom this happens throw pelo the w 9799 
amongſt them, that e pibyiions may laſt hel a 
ah us Jes, the {uryivors however, When 

hath at length forſaken them, | vim much more 

miſerably than their companjons, whom they had at 
ert committed to the fea ; who, in an inſtant of te, 
returned. to 710 that br MY, which ſhe: had. given 
them; whereas th e latter, -meal as it Abt their 


deaths ĩ into man portions FED abe : 
ſupported their 7 Peg of, miſery, Her: 5 Ying bong 


Severianus, when he was put to dench 1 — 
of Hadrian, prayed that dota 2 os 
eng and not have it in his power:* This hap : 
cordin * 
hre calls Achilles the happieſt of wen, 3 wag 
honoured whilſt alive, and now reigns oyer, the de | 
The e Pliny calls it a miſerable, but „ » 
onſolation, 15 all mankind % Ain ! 3 | 
pen: and. that he was, as b 50 
with the world itſelf. This he Berks 
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At the 1 feaſt 1 the attic Epp FRE 
perſon was appointed to carry in a coffm the image ot 4 
a dead man, MW ond the 1 ting to oY = 4 
ry. one preſent, behold Ri, then ink add e * 3 
what this'is ſhaſ thou be 1 
6 Nine = of ad refuſed fy Ken nic 
| 0 died, Fact ir 5 117 in ban thr. 9 
3624107; 25 534 : 03 Roe eee 85 | I 
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1 . 1 , 
K N unconcern'd behaviour, with relation- to our 


Y perſons, whether beautiful or defective, recom- 
inends the former, and takes off from the deformi 
of the latter ; for no man ought to be pleaſed, or dif- - 
pleaſed with himſelf, upon conſiderations, which he 
dno.choice in. The beauties, whether male or fe- 
male, are generally the moſt untractable people of all 
others. The handſome fellow is ſo much a gentleman, 
td the fine woman has ſoniething ſo becoming, and 
they e: ſuch great allowances, and give ſo little to 
thers, that theye-4s no enduring either of them. Theſe 
fartof gentlemen age graceful enough to omit, or do 
ſhat they pleaſe; and theſe beauties have charms 
enough to do, Und y what would be difobliging in any 
but themſelves... Diffidence and. preſumption, upon 
account of our perſons, are equally faults; and both 
- arife from the, want of knowing, or rather endeavouring 
*to' Loy: burchees, and for what-we ought to be e | 
or negleQed.; and as our perſons are not of our making, 
when they are ſuch as appear defective or uncomely, it 
is an honeſt and laudable fortitude to dare to be ugly. 
s there fs no guilt in a natural imperfeQion, we ought 
; to be contented with our countenance and ſhape, ſo far 
4s never to be uneaſy on that account. It is happy for 
aà2⁊ꝛ man, who has any defects in his perſon, if he can be 
nds merry upon himſelf as others are apt tobe upon him. 
Wa. One fource of uncaſineſs, and miſery of human life, 
= eſpecially amongſt thoſe of diſtinction, ariſes from no- 
ting in the world elſe, but too ſevere a contemplation 
of an indefeaſible contexture of out external parts, or 
> Certain natural and inyincible diſpoſitions, to be fat or 
tlean. All the graces in mens perſons, are naturally, 
n. if they think not of them; hut 
looſe their force in proportion to their endeavours to 
make them ſuch. HG eds. 
8 has been the delight and torment of the 
World; ever ſince it began; in ſome it is lovely, in ſome _ 
| | agreeable, 
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agreeable, in in ſome inſolent, in ſome attraRting, in in — 
commanding. One philoſopher calls it a 

tyranny 5 another a ſilent fraud; - another: — tha 
without force ; another ſays, that,, beautiful per- 


ſons carry letters of recommendation in their looks. It 
has been obſerved, that "ou can bear any gf, 


detter than beauty. mn. 1 44 pom gs! 

2 — — 

D CHEAP. XXVII. 3 
\DzrzNDENCY,.: Fat 


be mt he a great 
miſery to have no will, but that of another * ; 

{on's{ ben he be the beſt man in; thaworid: A de- 

be either uſeful or 5 the former 


is not to be mend 1 tat ou ks with- 
out him, or concealin the latter 
is only by falling into þ pleaſures, and an. 


imitation] of; his mw * alt and ph if not ſubſer- 
vience, to his vices, muſt be the meafures of bis con- 
duct. He that takes up another's time 3 how 
his ſervice, if: he has no. proſpeR of 
rit towards him, isas unjuſt as he, who. KEW rs — 
of a tradeſman, without an intention or ability to pay: 
him. Dependants are always within a month of — 
7 or, but there are not two in ten that {cs 

he great have this privilege, that they receive i 
ſions of 3 flowly Ken are quick 4 in = 


# | 
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ſentments : eyery 
oblige; is no more than is | 
13 a Capital offence. 6 5 
The generality of clients want merit; das geben w— 
2 n A fſervile c I Ix 4 
man, who has given/up tho. 5 whic 
IS has not only loſt his time, but fo virtug | 
which could render him capable of. e a jvets nur. 
which is done him. It is a degree of mu 
people with vain hopes. If a patron. acts out ie, a Prin- 5 Jo 
ciple- of vanity, the dependant will be ſure: to allow Rc 
him. Falling in with the particular humour, or man- 
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1 rad Olirencartitiireda 4M 
ner of one aboyeyott; abſtracted from the wy 
of oh behaviour, is the life of a ſlave. Feovr 

"8 rence between a e, and the meaneſt 1 is 
= one lets du his bodily labour; and traſt go un 
eme at pleaſuteg the vther lets out 1 and ge 
Altutes his'rexſdn, taſte, inelinations, 

_ aqua vow man he courts, This ſervitude ic 8 — 
* N = 


of wearing his lirery. 
* 2 a TETEY 47-4 . K 
g _ 
| 45 
CHAP. xxVIn. | 
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einen 0 l 10 ie, da o mim 


nes 4g muck! as poſſible! 1. 68. 


qui Pit and San mother) r 
than to ci he ſentiments of another. Always 
| -\ Ir | Mich coolneſs and modeſty.” 

Are gogmatical, And full of ourſelf,” every one 

____ . rejoice at your Sverthiow. Nevet be aſhamed'of being 
*convineed,” for he; that is colifited: 3s wiſer thaw-he 
Was; upd thefeſote ght to return thanks, inſtead of 
ent DU What' Puh cel wat; may be faid-of 
diſputes, the end ought de de pez but arguments 

ar to proud and poſitiye men, What bones are ory rele 
ile ſet them together by the ears. It is very ridi- 
=x chous to be angry with a man, becauſe he nfm 'of 
Y - your" opinion? the intereſt, education, and means, by 
Which men attain their nowledt, e, are ſe very diffe- 
. that it is 19poſſible they ſhould all think alke-. 
my hen an-argume nt is over, how many: weigh rea- 
5 ſons does a W tr which his violence and heat 
FE niadehim'vufterly overlook. If you look upon the end 
bol argument to thformation, it will- make you fond 
Sk truth coe fror whence ita vill. The . 


.  -__, fical way of dicpating je, Bever to be ppfitiee, bu 
de gladtobeb der lichen 5 had while you fette 
arm apy thing, you cannot be caught in an nder; 


a ee you are endeavouring to bring over another 
io your opinion, you ſeem only to deſire' Information 
from him. Nothing procures a man more on 
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leſs from the company, than being moderator, - 
withour dect) engaging on either fide, but approving 
and blaming impartially, Laſtly, if you get bet- 
ter in your diſpute, do not puſh your victory too far; 
it is ſufficient to let the company ſee you have our 
enemy in your power, but MR — 8 
neroſity to uſe of it. hat can be mote h- 
nourable than to have courage enough to execute the = 
commands of reaſon and conſcience, to maintain the 
gned us? Ta 


timents approve, and to conteniy | 
where they ſtand in competition Wi 


Variety relieves and diſſolves CD There 9 
e from inclin ation, ® 
complexion, and diſpoſition ; and thoſe: from reaſon f - Y 


equal a temperament, but what incline to ſome” princis * 
ples or other antecedently to reaſon ; we may diſtin- 
guiſh theſe inclinations and opinions from the rational; 2 

ecauſe we find them accompanied with more heat than 
light, a great deal of eagerneſs and impatience” in de-. if 
fending of them, and by ſlender arguments. It i- 4 
xim in human nature, that a ſtrong inclination, with * - 
a little evidence, is equal to a ſtrong evidence; and 
therefore we are not to be ſurprized, if we ſind men 
conhdent in their opinions, many times far beyond the 
degree of the evidence; ſeeing there are other things, 
beſides evidence, that incline the will to one concluſi - 


on, rather than another. 


We. 
W f 
r 1 
=. can judge 
- * 
* 
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| \RESS is 1 t uſe in We 
8 life, as ſo much inte ae reſpect is paid to ap- 
1 = it is a paſſport, which carries men into po- 
| te converſation, 'a varniſh, which makes what a 
man ſays conſpicuous. Mr. Oſborne adviſes his ſon to 
appear, in his habit, rather above than below his for- 
tune; and tells him, that he will find an bandfome ſuit 
of cloaths always procure ſome additional reſpect. 
Every day's experience ſhews us, among variety of peo-— 
ich whe m we are 1 that we take 
fa tageous of 
be their habit. A good TIF is 
Watterel in a ſtrange place. 'Fhe 
in dreſs, is apt to value his ac- 
Re fart Our appearance falls under 
e cenſure of every one, but there are but few that 
of our ms or. underſtanding. The ap- 
8 Fol an eaſy fortune is neceſſary to one. 
manner of dreſs, of different people, depends 
more, pe . 7» than _ may imagine, on their way of 
he Ea es gp o have for ſo long a 
time gas kr the I. manners, have likewiſe worn, . 
for ſeveral ages, pretty much the ſame turband ; and 
does it not appear, almoſt to a demonſtration, that the 
3 who change their faſhions ſo 2 are 
2 of e greateſt levity and inconſtancy in, 
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Wer raiſes the imagination, but d reſſes the 

judgment. He, that reſigns his 1 e n, is gail 5 
of ev Shin "g he is liable to, in the abſence « 33.0 
A chearfu glaſs awakens the judgment, quickens 
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memory, ripens the underſtanding, diſperſes melan+ 
choly, chears the heart; in a word, teſtores the whole 
man to himſelf and his friends, without the Teaſt-pain 


or indiſpoſition to the patient. It is dangerous for men 


to value themſelves on exploits which 9 _ 
natures ; ſuch as intrigues, drinking, eating, Rc. 

no vices are — 2p thoſe, Which men are 

to glory in. A drunken man is the greateſt monſter in 
human nature, and the moſt deſpicable character in 
human ſociety; this vice has very fatal effects on the 
mind, the body, and fortune of the perſon, who is de- 
voted to it; as to the mind, it diſcovers every flaw in 
it, and makes every latent ſeed ſprout out in the ſon! ; 
it adds fury to the paſſions, and force to the objects that 


are * them. A fellow cotnplai 
2 philoſopher, that dls wifen not 

put leſs water in your wine, ſays. than_ 
you will quickly make her ſo. 
ference into love, love into jealow 
madneſs; it often turns the good - 
ideot, and the cholerick into an aſſaſſi 


gY 


neſs to reſentment, it makes vanity inſupportable, and 
diſplays every little ſpot of the ſoul in-its utmoſt de- 
formity. Seneca ſays, that drunkennefs:does not pro- 


duce, but diſcover faults ; experience teaches us the 


contrary : wine throws a man out of himſelf, and in- 


fuſes qualities into the mind, which ſhe is a ſtranger to 
in her ſober moments. After the third bottle a man is 


altered. Bonoſus, a Roman general, and a lover of - 
wine, being conquered, hanged himſelf; his ſoldiers 


cried out, there hangs a bottle. He. that drinks, to 
drown ſorrow, deceives himſelf ; for unleſs he drinks 
to a ſtate of inſenſibility, his wine only ſerves to ſharpen 
and imbitter his miſery. Men are in a higher degree, 
when drunk, than what they really are, when fober/'-: 


| Drunkenneſs ſhould never be lawful, but in the feaſſ 


of Bacchus. Pl. de Leg. n 


By a law of the Carthaginians, the uſe of wine was 


prohibited in their camps, and the ſoldieꝶ onſined to 
water only; in the city, likewiſe, wine N allowed to 
no ſlave of either ſex; not were their chief magiſtrates 

e 5 permitted 
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_ - perinitted to taſte it during the year, in--which:. 

+. continued in office. The ſame prohibition; was ext 
ec to all officers and judges, in the execution of / their 
duty, and to all others in deliberations of any moment 
nor was any man ſuffered to touch this liquor by day; 
unleſs on account of health: nor was it by any means 
lawful; either for the men or women, to prepate them- 
ſelves for e e eee ſuch indulgence. Ib. 
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Drunkenneſs was ſeverely puniſhed in Sparta. Ib. 
By the conſtitution of Plato, none but ſober men 


_ ſhould be the maſters of a feaſt. By the laws of Pitta» 


cus, if a drunken man ſtruck another, he was more ſe» 
verely-puniſhed than à | ſober man; for Pittacus con- 
ſidered the utility of the public (as drunken men are 


more apt to ſtrike) and not the excuſe, which might be 


wed to i runkenneſs. A., g 17: 00 


Biquor, and if they have none, t 
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Britain 2 from the Danes, which 


++. Edgar was very diligent in ſuppreſſing; on which ac- 
c eount he ordered filyer ot golden pins to be fixed to the 


ſide of their pots, or cups, which it was unlaw- 


71 to drink mſelves, or cauſe others to do the ſame. 
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8 * — turn of dull fellows minds tends only to no- 


1 velty, and their enquiries are rather for exerciſe 
than information. It is obſerved that dull-fellows prove 
the beſt men of buſineſs : buſineſs ' relieves them from 
their own natural heavineſs, by furniſhing them with 


what to do: whereas buſineſs to mercurial men, is an 
nterruption from their real exiſtence and happineſs; 
Jo men addicted to delights, buſineſs is an intetruption; 
doo ſuch as are cold to delights, buſineſs is an entettain - 
++, went. For which reaſon it was ſaid, to one who'coni- 
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age their faith to each other, by 


72 _ take duſt K ground, which they put into their 
months. Herod-Me | 
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mended a dull- fellow for his application ; no thanks-to 
3 if he had no buſineſs; he would have nothing to 
The flower part of mankind are more iminediately 
— for bulineſs ; they can expect diſtant things 
without impatience; becauſe they are not carried out 


of their way, nr apper 
kite: to 880 


Ru-. 
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 wollci hand 
\HERE are thiree wine to make 2 
ſcholar, viz. nature, reaſon and uſe; fun ß „„ 
ture be not improved by learning ĩt is 
ing be not aſſiſted by nature it 1s mai 
eiſe fail of the . — of both, iter „ 
ground muſt be fertile, the buſban — and © 
the ſeed. good. Every man takes 'notes*for-his/own _ 4 
ſtudy. be the ſame meadow the cow finds- graſs, the 
dog ftarts a bare, and e ftork: ſnaps: up t e lizard: 
The man, who is fitted out by nature, and ſent — —— 
the world with great abilities, is capable of doing great 
good or miſchief in it. It ought therefore; tobe the the 3 
care. of education, to infuſe into unta inted youth early = = 
—__ of juſtice and honor. pas ptr rf rom: tion pro- 2M A 
miſes virtue and good-br ane A: 1 
aſſurance; and an early know of the wotld nw. 2 
firſt makes an honeſt man, the latter à man of HH 
nels: 'ſheepiſhneſs is ſometimes the effect af dhe for- 
mer; vice and artifice that of the latter. Tbe deſigu 
of learning is either to render a man an agteeable com- — 
panion to himſelf, and teach him to ſupport ſolitude "i 
with pleaſure ; or, if he is not born to an eſtate W ! 
ſupply that defect. and. furniſh him with the means 
acquit ing one. The fornier ſtudies for amanitnt, , 
the: latter for uſe. The one does it to raiſe himſeif 
fortune, the other to. ſet off that he is already pose 
ſeſſed of. One being aſked what ſciences a gentleman .. 8 
ſhould apply himſelf to, ſaid, to morals, politicks,' ad: 4 
wenne the firſt bas a relation to reaſon, tha Ws 4 
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| ſecond to ſociety, the third to converſation :- the dh 
teaches us to govern our paſſions; by the other we are 
inſtructed in — affairs of ſtate, and how to regulate 
our conduct in good or ill fortune; the laſt poliſhes the 
mind, and inſpires What is delicate and agreeable. The 
miſtakes among us, in the education of ou children 
are, that in our girls we take care of their perſons, and 

| neglect their minds; and in our boys, we adorn their 
minds, and neglect their perſons. Not that the ma- 
4 nagement of ladies perſons is to be overlooked; but 
the erudition of their minds is of the greateſt import- 
ance, According as this is managed, you'll fee the 
mind follow the appetites of the body, and the body 
eſs the virtues of the mind. The true art, in 


the characters, afterwards drawn upon it, to the im- 
preſſions made * our ſenſes, to education, cuſtom, 
and the like. We have an innate, and almoſt inſuper- 
able propenſity to imitation, and imbibe manners as we 
do opinions; if therefors you do not prepoſſeſs the 
— with true opinions, it will as readily embrace falſe 
4 ones; and if you do not accuſtom your pupil to good 
n habits, bad ones will be ' contracted. For the mind 
. muſt take ſome forms, and according to the mould of 
bh - example, company, and fortune, into which it is caſt, 
. fuch will that form be. This makes it of great im- 
portance what teachers children have, what boobs they 
read, and what company they keep; becauſe generally | 
upon theſe depend their ſentiments, character, and the , 
©... whole colour of their future lives. As the firſt impref- 
ont are obſerved to be the ſtrongeſt, 3 
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be taken to ſow the ſeed of knowledge hetimes z and to 
tincture the mind with an early ſenſe of virtue, and ho- 
nour, and to raiſe.in it a contempt and diſreliſh for 


all meanneſs. Some have compared the mind to a ſeed, 


which contains all the ſtamina of the future plant; and 
all thoſe principles of perfection, to which it aſpires, 
in its after-growth, and arrives to by gradual ſtages, 
unleſs it is obſiruQed in its progreſs; In like manner, 
our minds are completely organized at firſt ; they want 
no powers, no capacities of perception ; no inſtincts or 
affeQions, that are eſſential to their nature, but theſe 
are left rude and unfiniſhed ; that - prudence, induſtry, 
and virtue may have full ſcope in onfollng, raifing 
them up, and bringing them to maturity. It is the bu- 


ſineſs of education therefore, like a ſecond ee | 


improve nature, to give form and p 
comelineſs to thoſe unwrought materi 

as much need of the hand of culture, 
latent powers, to direct their exerciſe Ine, to ſhape 


. 


« 


_ amples, that he Pn excellency of thelf Fine" lies 
u 


in the calm, an 


objects of moral approbation, an active and exten 


benevolence. By this ſtandard let them learn to correct 


their falſe notions of honour, grandeur, pleaſure, and 


8 applauſe. Education is a ſecond ſelf- los 
The taſte of books is neceſſary to our behaviour, in 
the beſt company, and the knowledge of men is re- 


15 for a true reliſh of books. There is certainly's 


ral and free education among women, as well as 


men; 


ndiſturbed exerciſe' of reaſon ; 4 
ſteady ſelf-government, juſt affection to all, the 3 | 
ve. 
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forcibly, that it ĩ 


- to. make 


Von by obſervation. Some books are to be taſted, 
=  —- others to be ſwallowed, and ſome few to be chewed 
mud digeſted. Reading makes a full man, conference a 
| . ready man, and writing an exact man; hiſtories make 
men wile, poets witty, the mathematics ſubtle, natural 
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pany, conſiders men according to their reſpectiye cha. 
racters and diſtinctions; while ſhe, that is lock d up 
from fuch obſervations, will confider her father's butler, 
not as a butlet but as 4 man. The mind in its mica 
is like a body 1 2 and receives impteſſions 

7 as difficult for reaſon to erafe them, 
as it is to get out the mark children are born with, by 
any application. I conſider a human ſoul, without edu- 
cation, like marble in the quarry, which ſhews none of 


rr 


its inherent beauties, until the ſkill of the poliſher brings * 
them to light. Diſcourſes of morality, and reflections 
5 human nature, are the beſt means we can make f 
uſe of, to improve our minds and gain a true knowled | 


of ourſelves ; and conſequently to recover our ſouls out 
of that vice, ignorance, and prejudice, which naturally 
cleave to th As there are many neglected blocks 
of marble, which if in the hands of a ſtatuary would 
make a Jove, or ſome other noble ſtatue ; ſo there are 
many philoſophers, ſenators, and generals among the 
plebeians, who only want education to bring them to 
ebe learning can only make a man in a more eminent 


degree what nature has made him. Studies ſerve for 


delfght, for ornament, and for abilirz for delight in 


retirement, for ornament in diſcourſe, for ability in 


ent; expert men can execute, but learned men 


Bo are itteſt to judge or cenſure. To ſtudy too much is 


Noth; tq-ufe it too much, for ornament, is affectation; 
g pdgments wholly by their rules is the humo 
: ſtudies teach not their own uſe ; that is 


of a ic 


philoſophy deep, moral grave, logick and rhetorick able 


do contend; - 


The Perſian princes are educated by the principa 
court eunuchs, who are ordered to pay their firſt regar 
to render them beautiful, and form their members: at 
ſeven years old the boy is delivered over to his exerciſes, 
and begins to ide a hunting; at fourteen. he * 
— , — W + E 


. 


cr 


1 


the care of the Pedagogues, of which, four are cho- 
ſen for their eminence: one in inen: another in 


juſtice ; a third in rance ; and a fourth i in forti- 
rſs by the firſt of theſe, youth is inſtructed in the 


* principles of Zoroaſter; the juſtice-maſter 
teac 


es him to tell truth his whole life ; the temperance- 
profeſſor inſtructs him in the abſolute; government of his 


fa ; while the laſt renders him fearleſs, and neun 3 


that fear only ſways the mind of a ſlave. Soc. ap. 
We give the moſt unlimited belief to thoſe fables, 

which we have ſucked in with our milk. Pl. de Leg. 
The Perſian youth, among other things, were taught 


from five ears old to cwentr-fourt do tell truth. Hyde. 


Rel. vet. Pers.. 

A boy is the moſt tntratable of wild beaſts, eſpt- 
cially if the fountain of his intellectual faculties he not 
cleanſed; he then * inſidious and ſierce, ang the 
moſt miſchievous: of ſa aper! therefote he oupht dn 
be checked by many b The nurſe and 


ther ſhould —— him to the ſchoolmaſter, and | he e % 5 | 


again to the tutor and governor. , Pl. de Leg 


victue of its 


mature, and conſummate perfection. Thus we ee ir 
often happen in vegetables; the ſame may be obſerved 
in fierce and wild animals, as well as in men. Man, in- 
deed himſelf, is a tame animal; indeed of all others 
the gentleſt, when a happy natural diſpoſition- is well 
cultivated, with * * diſcipline: on the contrary, 
when not well and ſufficiently trudted, he is the moſt 
ſavage of all beaſts the earth produces. A legiſlator 


therefore muſt by no. means neglect this - great — of - 


education, nor indeed poſtpone it for any other ; but 
ſhould 'make it his firſt care, to find out the man, who 
of all citizens poſſeſſes the greateſt, and moſt univerſal 
endowments, to whom alone this charge of ſuperviſing _ | 
the education of youth ſhould be- principally coals 
ted. Pl. de — * 

A wiſe legi tor will ſtrictly enjoin men of riper 


700 y great reverence to the modeſty 0 
a religious ap that they are never — 


vp, Viera Myxnor. 49 


If the young and tender ſtem of uy owe * 1 
forth in a manner agreeable to the highe 3% 6 
nature, it will ſurely de capable of attaining the ot 
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heard to do or ſay any thing indecent, in the preſentt 
of young people: for if old men ſet an example of . ca 


2 youth will, of neceſſity 333 e higheſt 
degree of impudence ; for a right diſcipline of youth 


is, very ere from what prevails with us. It con- 
ſiſts, not only ce eren but in the adviſers giyk th 
ing himſelf, 4 al his behaviour a conſtant example of ve 
His own rules and lefſons. Ib. c 
I call a right diſcipline of children that virtue, which te 
is firſt ſuperinduced, on a natural, good diſpoſition; by i 
which ſome right notions of pleaſure and pain, love and t 


hatred, are in a manner habitually inſtilled, into their 
tender minds, before they are ſtrong enough to receive 
more perfect ideas, of all theſe from reaſon ; but when 
they begin to poſſeſs this, in a ſuperior degree, they, 
ſhall give ive an immediate aſſent to its dictates, from their 
com ndence with thoſe manners, to which they 
en habituated. This very aſſent is the whole 
2 virtue; and the mind, which from ſuch diſcipline 
hath imbibed juſt notions of pleaſure and pain, will 
hate whatever is the proper object of hatred, and love 
NN! whatever is the proper object of furh; from 2 
beginning to the end. Jb. So 

* ws, who is free-born, ſhould lewin: nothing in a 
Navi manner. The body itſelf is broken, and debili- 
tated by too violent labour ; nor will any inſtitution be 
of permanent uſe to the mind, which is conveyed into 
it by force. Let not children therefore be driven to 
learning, but allured to it as a paſtime ; and hence the 
natures and capacities of youth will be better diſcovered: 
Pl. de Rep. 

There are certain notions of good and evil, which 
having in our infancy imbibed from our mn 
ever after honour and obey. Ib. 

The beſt diſpoſitions, it improperly cultivated pro- 
duce the very worlt-of fruit. Ib. 

Think you that the higheſt fliglits in iniquity are eyer . 
attained by ſouls of a mean temper?; Are they not ra- 
ther the atchieyements of thoſs of the nobler Lind; | 
under the influence of bad education? Ib. SS 

The capacities of boys are to be tried in their i in- 

2 5 . thoſe, WhO give proper indications of a + 
Li ſtrong 


| 


* 
:Z 
« 
 - 
. 


| ſent at any diverſion which was exhibited-by night, 


1 
1 


deans made in aſtro 


* 


trong and ſound memory, are to be entruſted with the 
care of the public, the others to be rejected. Ib, 
The corruption, which-the minds of youth imper- 
ceptibly acquire by a conſtant converſation with, and 
contemplation of indecent and impure objects; and on 
the contrary, the wholeſome nutrition, which is con- 
veyed ſecretly to their minds, by converſing with, and 
contemplating objects of the reverſe kind, are compared 
to the different eff „which a good or. bad air, in an 
imperceptible manner, conveys to our bodily conſtitu- 
tions. Ib. | 
Heliogabalus put ſome of the tutors, of his adopted 
ſon Alexander, to death, and baniſhed others, complain- 
ing that they ſpoiled his ſon, in not ſuffering him to 
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dance, or the bachinal, but him -r 
4 152 Herod. n F av | 


and manly virtues. 5 Ap 
The Roman youth were corrupted in their manners, 
by the ſhews, exerciſes, and dancing at Rome. . Herod. 
Will a man, _ Socrates, become an artiſt, even 
in gaming, if he be not trained up to it from @ child: 
but applies himſelf to it only careleſsly? And if a 
© man takes a ſhield, or any other arms in his hand, 


© will he immediately become a ſkilful warrior? or will 


* the handling of any other tool, immediately make a 
man an artiſt? On the rags 4 not every ſuch. 
* inſtrument be uſeleſs to one, who hath not acquired 
the art of uſing it. Pl. Rep. Bad's 
Auguſtus forbade the youth, of either ſex, to be pre 


Pre-) 


without ſome relation of riper years. Suet. Aug. 
Civilis expoſed Roman captives to his ſon, à little 


5 
* 


boy, to be ſhot at, and darted at by childrens arrowg 


and ſpears. Tac. Hiſt. | | 
Diodorus, "—_— of the great progreſs the Chal- 


being inſtructed in it from their childhood; by which 
means, fays he, they — — a habit in that ſcience, at 
2 which is not fu 

The father of the great Seſeſtius gathered togeth 


, attributes- it chiefly to their. 


ptible of inſtruction. Diod. 


all the boys who were born in the fame day with his ſon, 


and ordered them all to be educated in the ſame manner;. 
nor IE.” EEE concluding . 


D 2 
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heard to do or fay any thing indecent, in the preſenee 
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is firſt ſuperinduced, on a natural, good diſpoſition; by 


— 


„ * 1 


n 


of e: for if old men ſet an example of im- 


young | 
modeſty, youth will, of neceſſity, carry it to the higheſt 


degree of impudence ; for a right diſcipline of youth 


is, very different from what prevails with us. It con- 


ſits, not only in giving ee but in the adviſers giys- 
ing himſelf, in all his behaviour a conſtant example of 
his own rules and leſſons. Il. 


| Icall a right diſcipline of children that virtue, which 


which ſome right notions of pleaſure and pain, love and 
hatred, are in a manner habitually inſtilled, into their 
tender minds, before they are ſtrong enough to receive 
more perfect ideas, of all theſe from reaſon ; but when 
= begin to poſſeſs this, in a ſuperior degree, the 
ſhall give an immediate aſſent to its dictates, from th 
corre nce with thoſe manners, to which they 
have habituated. This very aſſent is the whole 
of virtue ; and the mind, which from ſuch diſcipline 
hath imbibed juſt notions of pleaſure and pain, will 


hate whatever is the proper object of hatred, and love 


fervently whatever is the object of ſuch; from 
tlie beginning to the end. * 7 6 Tettartt nf 
One, Who is free-born, ſhould: learn notbing in a 
ſlaviſh manner. The body itſelf is broken, and debili- 
tated by too violent labour; nor will any inſtitution be 
of permanent uſe to the mind, which is conveyed into 
it by force. Let not children therefore be driven to 
learning, but allured to it as a paſtime ; and hence the 
natures and capacities of youth will be better diſcovered: 


Pl. de Rep. 


There are certain notions of good and evil, which 
having in our infancy imbibed from our parents, we 
ever after honour and obey lb. a 
The beſt diſpoſitions, if improperly cultivated, pro- 
duce the very worlt-of fruit. Ib. 2 20 


Think you that the higheſt fliglits in iniquity are ever 


attained by ſouls of a mean temper?! Are they not ra- 


ther the atchieyements of thoſe of the nobler kind, 


under the influence of bad education? lv. 

The capacities of boys are to be tried in their in- 
fund and thoſe, Who give proper indications of a 
e KY ſtrong 
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ſtrong and ſound memory, are to be entruſted with the 
care of the public, the others to be rejected. Ib. A: 
The corruption, which the minds f youth imper 


5 ceptibly acquire by a conſtant converſation with, Ta ind 


contemplation of indecent and impure. objecta; and on 
the contrary, the wholeſome. nutrition, Which is con- 
veyed ao to their minds, by. converling with, and 
contem objects of the reverſe kind, are compared 
to the ferent ects, which a good or bad air, in an 
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imperceptible manner, conveys to our bodily conſtitu- 


Heliogabalus put ſome of the tutots, of his ted 
ſon Alexander, to death, and baniſhed others, com 

ing that they ſpoiled his ſon, in not ſuffering him to 
dance, or play N but caught him 

and manly virtues. . Herod 


The Roman youth were corrup ted in their ge 
He 


by the ſhews, ang 4 and — at Rome. 
Will a man, Aa become an artift, even 
in gaming, if he not trained up to it from a child x, 
: * but app ap 2 himſelf to it only careleſsly? And if a 
es a ſhield, or any other arms in his hand, 


9 wil he immediately become a ſxilful warrior? or will 


* the handling of any other tool, immediately mae 
man an artiſt? On the contrary will not every ſuch: 
« inſtrument be uſeleſs to one, hath not aa 


the art of uſing it” Pl. 


Auguſtus forbade the 1 Rap. of either ſex, to be pre- 


ſent at any diverſion which was exhibited-by 2 


without ſome relation of riper years. Suet. 
Civilis expoſed Roman captives to his 105 2 üttle 


- 


* 


boy, —— at, and darted at by childrens arrows 


and ſpears. Tac. Hiſt. 


Diodorus, ſpeakin of the t progreſs the Chal- 
deans made in arolop attributes it chiefly to their. 


being inſtructed in it from their childhood; by which 
means, ſays he, they _ a habit in Has ſcience, at 
an age which is not 


The father of the great Seſeſtius gathered together 
all the boys who were born in the . day with his ſon, 
and 1 them all to be educated in the ſame manner}. 
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ptible of inſtruction. Diod. 


rat i Matos: 

coConclochng that thofe, who were bred up together ud 

© common e would hereafter melbtee erve the ame 
eac 


iendſhip other in battle, which they had 

Red at ſchool, . Diod. Sic” A 3 

Private te” vices may be obliterated BA ny public virtues. 
Feel, in the Ra otation in 


co 
that thoſe, ho had private vices, 60d g — fg, | 
dying for their country, which had received more "Ub 
from their Irn than ny oa their vices, Thucyd. | 
7 7 1 2 
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W — enough that a man ou "__ not to 
1 N talk of his wife, but are not ſenſible that he 
out fill leſs to talk of himſelf; but men, rather 
than not talk of 3 will ſpeak ill of them- 
3 ſelves.” We . f ny believe, that thoſe, whom we 
MM converſe, wit more truth to us than any body 
_ BK Le. There is ochg ſo difficult, as to teak of our- 
3 lyes, for no one cares to- ebe pad imſelf ; nor 
ng bue loves do hear. us praiſe dur ain Who is tot 
gicellive in =_ of what delights him moſt 7” There 
no deſctipt? n ſo difficult, nor fo uſeful, as that of a 

285 An' s-ſeff.“ e is fond of an opportunity of 
= "throwiice an adyantageons Eght upon himſelf. IE is 2 
1 Felt Nauaiption, to aferibe our ” Cacceſſes to our own 
dens and gie Providence no are in them. Arro- 
> Win Conceit of our own abilities, deprivea man 
8 "off that efteen, which otherwiſe he would 3 a 2 


3 at td. A contempt of the world, and a _ 
EY na e are bad advocates for Nee 
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5 OTHING | is 10 cantagious as e e 
never do any great good, or any great del, 
good athens, 


I t it produces t like. | We imitate 
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Fus n men | 
rhrough emulation ; and bad, 
our nature. The ordinary c 5 of 2 
very little Influence upon the actions of others _ 
the eminent, in either kind are, thoſe, who le the 
_ below them. _ ill ce had their riſe from 
t when, power comes Ka t 
4 22. men, the W 7 
ban of rom deſerving and. — ſuc 
as are not ſo. It is obſerved that ky a vc 3 
by reading the characters of hole wel whoſe lives have 
been diſtinguiſhed by virtue and prudence, than by the 
beſt precepts of morality ; ſo the calamities and misfor- 
tunes, which weak men fuffer from wrong meaſures, 
and ill-concerted ſchemes of life, are apt to make 
ſtronger impreſſions on our minds, than the fineft max- 
ims, and wiſeſt eee ane like ertors i 
our own conduct. > ts 0 
An abſolate prince, without much time or paſts, 
umay change the manners of his people, 3 
ſes 3 for whether he deſires to make them or had, 
he need only ſhew others the band, 3 4 — W in his 
own behaviour, a; kind of ondu 
which he would have a 5 os ff me 
The præfects of the treaſurycat 88 . 
Maximinius, were haneſt men, w was a rare , 
notwithſtanding their honeſty, as they kney-the diſpa 
ſition of the emperor, they turned: dog nes through f 
of diſobligin ging him, — | 23 01 00 
Severus ye his ſoldiers an; example of willy hands 
ſhips, in what hebore himſel. Rais 
Tbe age of Marcus Aurelius abounded w Wil © 
men, on account of the' wiſdom of their prince 423 | 
Antiochus, the Cilician, when-bis army comp ined: 
of the cold, appeaſed them by rolling banſelfin ſnow, | 
Hadrian not only gave good inſtitution to his; . 
but ſet a good — he uſed himſelf the badet 4 
diet; either walked on foot, or rode on:;h err 
ver making uſe of 2 * in the N IA 
even in — midſt e ſnows in Gaul, or in the, 
Korghing _ of eps, he 3 2 hd 
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54 Tax Unvirsar Mentor 
When the Romans ſhewed great apprehenfionsof the 
fall of the building, at a public thew, Auguſtus Went 
and fat himſelf in the place that was moſt ſuſpeRted. * 
be Roman legions,” that had long ſerved in Syria, 
had learned their religion. 000095 OV 
7 of the ſoldiers killed themſelves, in imitation 


"Othe-- 727 55 25h) 7 
Tue populace follow the example of their ſuperiors z 
1 that being more forcible than reaſon. g 
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A a man is a compound of ſoul and body, he is un- 
der an obligation of a double ſcheme of duty; 
and as labour and exerciſe conduce to the health of the 
body, ſo do ſtudy and contemplation' to that of the 
mind ; for ſtudy ſtrengthens the mind, as exereiſe does 
the _ The labour of the body frees us from the 
pains of | the mind, and this it is which makes the poor 
happy. Phyſic is the ſubſtitute of exerciſe and tempe- 
rance ; and the doctor is always counter-acting the 
cook and the vintner. The mind, like the body, grows 
tired by being too long in one poſture. The end of di- 
verſion is to unbend the ſoul, deceive the cares, ſweeten 
the toils, and ſmooth the ruggedneſs of life. Sleep, 
and wearinefs, are enemies to arts. As the body is 
maintained by repletion and evacuation, ſo is the mind 
by employment'and relaxation. Difficulty ſtrengthens 
the mind, as labour does the body. Life, and happi- 
neſs, conſiſt in action and employment. Active and 
maſculine ſpirits, in the vigour of youth, neither can, 
or ought to be at reſt: if they debar themſelves from 
a noble object, their defires will move downwards, and 
they will feel themſelves actuated by ſome low and abject 
aſſion or appetite. That which is done ſlowly, is ne- 
ver done willingly. He, that endeavoureth, attain- 
eth; he, that neglecteth, — As the ſweeteſt 
roſe grows upon the prickles, ſo the hardeſt 
labour brings forth the ſweeteſt profits. The end . ag 
| ur 
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is reſt; what brightneſs is to ruſt, labour is to, 
Lene ; idleneſs is the ruſt of the mind, and the inlet 
to all misfortunes. Diligence is the mother of virtue. 
When it is known, Bos Plato, how exerciſe produ- 
ces digeſtion, and promotes health, and | combinels,.and” 
ſtrength, would it not be as ridiculous to enjoin the uſe. 
of exerciſe by any law, as to make a law for a woman 
with child to do that, in which ſhe r FROWY her 
fafety conſiſts, or for a nurſe. to mold the limbs of a. 
new-born infant with her hands. 


ä — 
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K is the worſt part of hatred, for it is 4 ſe- 
cret indignation towards any one, that enjoys more 
fortune than herſelf, or than ſhe thinks they deſerve. 
Envy is timorous, and full of malignity, but it hurts 
none ſo much as thoſe, who entertain it. The envious, 
man is in pain upon all occaſions, which ought to give 
him ure; 1 reliſh of his life is inverted ; all the 
3 of his fellow - creatures are odious, and give 
him pain, and all their miſeries produce joꝝ and ſatiſ- 
faction. To envy a man for his good qualities, is to 
hate him, becauſe you approve of him; ſo. that envy 
is a kind of praiſe. The only way to an enyious man's. 
favour, is not to deſerve it; the wholeworkd is always. 


Aa 


plotting againſt his quiet, by conſulting their own. hap-. 


F neſs.. It is a matter of great conſolation. to. the ma.. 


gnant, when a man of | honour does a.thing unworthy. 
himſelf. If we obſerve, we ſhall. find, that from the. 
higheſt to the loweſt part of ſociety, there is a ſecret, 
though unjuſt way, men have of indulging the ſeeds of 
ill nature and envy, by comparing their ſtate of life to 
that of another ; nd grudging the reach of their - 
neighbours. to their own happineſs. ey, who envy 
a man for what he has, would certainly ſcorn him with- 
out it. Men are often vain even of the moſt criminal 
paſſions ; but envy is a ſhameful paſſion, which nobody 
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nia becauſe Claudius had 'praifed her beauty. 
ſays Alcibiades, that men, whoſe fortune and talents 
ſhine forth in the eyes of their fellow citizens, are often 
rendered unhappy, through their lives, by the envy, 
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Ates to ow; it is tore itreconcileable thän hatres,- 
and lives after the happineſs of the object envyed. There 
are more free from intereſt than envy. Envy is a mad- 


nefs/*which" cannot bear the happineſs of others. 
Though pride begets enyy, yet it often allays it. En- 
y true friendihip. Cicero ſays, he cat 
not be/etivious'of another merit, ho is conſcious of 
lis on! Envy, in ſpite of itſelf, pays a homage to 
eatneſs, at the fame time that it ſeeinis to deſpiſe it; 
or to envy a man is to honqur him. Envy has but one 
object to be nappy out of, viz. the infelicity of others ; 
and is like a diſeaſed eye, offended at every thing that 
is bright. Emulation is a noble fort pf envy, for it 
does not grudge another ſo much what he enjoys, as it 
is angry with itſelf, becauſe it cannot arrive to.the like; 
this es in us many virtues. When Cæſar was 
uzſtor in Spain, he ſaw the ſtatue ' of Alexander the 
Ireat, which cauſed him to ſigh. -— The emperor Ha- 
drian affected the reputation of a great artiſt in ſtatuary, 
painting, and ſuch things; wherefore;/ out of envy, he 
put to death ſeveral" great artiſts of his time. Nero 
pup Btitannicus to death; chiefly out of envy to the 
Wy 


2 


weetneſs of his voice. Agrippina banjſhed' Caf 


rincipally, of their equals, though it is generally at- 
Lade by the envy of all others. It is the — 


men to envy the grandeur of their on citizens. When 


Braſides, aftet all the great actions he had done againſt 
the Athenians, in FThrace, and had reſtored the affairs 
of Lacedemon from the loweſt ebb, ſent to Sparta for 
a reinforcement, it was refuſed him; the 
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E Basten of” landehrie pleaſire} or the 
purſuit of what is laudable, may be called hu- 
m E10. We ſhould never let our ſpirits ſink below an 
inclination” to be pleaſed, for there is no" real life, but 
the chearful life. Fortune will give us difappointments 
enough, and nature is attended with f ities enough; | 
without our adding to the unhappy ſide of our 8 
by our ſpleen and ill-humour. 77 he N 4 to 
minds at eaſe, is to conquer pride ty and I 
tion, and to follow nature ; were . iS 2 
health, as a conſtant feaſt, we ſhould not think = 
ſure neceſſary, but if poſſible to arrive at an equality 
of mind. It is as mean to be dejected in circumſtances 
of diſtreſs, as overjoyed upon occaſions of good for- 
tune. We ſhould not form our minds to expect tran 
port on every occaſion, but know how to make it en- 3 
joyment to be out of pain. It is certain) be met 2 
uſeful taſk we can undertake, to reſcue our minds from þ 
thi prejudice, with which a falſe andunreeſondble fnd- 
neſs of ourſelves has enſlaved us. But the exatnination* | 
of our own boſoms is ſo ungrateful an exerciſe, that W 
are forced upon a thouſand little arts to Jull' ourſelves © 8 
into an imperfe& tranquillity, which we might obtaite.... 
ſincere and uninterrupted, if we had courage oy MY 
to look at the ghaſtly part of our condition. It is WD 
tainly a very important leſſon to learn how to enjoy Ur- - 


dinary life, and to be able to reliſh our being, without 
the one on of ſome paſſion, or gratification of dome 4 
CHAP. XXXVIL . | 11 = 
| FEAR. 1 2 | | 
\EAR is | an fion of a future ill, way e — 


probability f its falling on us. Fear loſes its 
poſe, "when we are ſure it cangot * us, ww 
D 5 ſhould. 
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ſhould draw reſolution to meet it, from the rmpadibilicy 
to eſcape it. Fear gives us falſe ideas of danger. Fear 
and ſhame are the two bridles which God has fixed on 
nature; ſhame can have no effect hut where there are 
ſome remains of virtue; but fear has always an in- 
flnence over us, as We ate always ſenſible of pain: 
Men are not always equally. maſters of their fears, No 
man does ſo much as be would do, were he { come 
off ſafe. Fear is the only enemy coura has. Truſt 
oftentimes engages fidelity, but fear and diffidence in- 
* Vite injuries. Fear is the mother of cruelty. Many 
- -villanies have been rb ng laudeble cauſe, viz. 
ne | Mr 47 
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4 CHAP. XXXIX. 
S 'FanILY PRIDE. | 


TT is 2 RE or 2 che pride of too r 
people of family diſtinction, rather to ſee their 
lemen, than thrive in a trade 
or profeſſion, that beneath their quality. This un- 
humour fills ſeveral parts of Europe with begga- 
rand diſtreſs. Great titles debaſe, inſtead of exalt 


1 4 ſon, who knows not how to ſupport them. A 


noble birth does a man leſs honour than it exacts of him 


3 fy to deſerve. The original of all men is the ſame, and 
= _ yirtueis the only nobility. It is hi hly laudable to pa 


to men, who are deſcended from worthy ance 


d, got only out of gtatitude to thoſe, who have. 


dune good to mankizd, but as it is an encouragement to 
- ethers to follow their example; but this is an honour- 
10 be received, not demanded by the deſcendants of 
great men; and they who are apt to remind us of their 
anceſtors, only put us upon making compariſons to their 
' own diſadvantage. We can have no merit, nor ought 
we to claim reſpect, becauſe our fathers acted well, 


| "wh whether 49d would or Kot, if their merits have found 
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© | HERE is no bleſling of life that is any way © W 
10 meh to the enjoyment of à diſcreet and vit- 
tuous ; 


it eaſes and valoads the mind, clears and 


improves the underſtanding, engenders thought and* . _ 


knowledge, animates the ons, and finds employ- 

ment 4 of the 3 of life. But true 
friendſhip ought to be fortified by judgment, and length 
of time, and Is only to be found by experience. Friend-- 


\kip'fs a ſtrong habitual inclination, in any two perſons,. 


of promoting each others 1 Love and eſteem 
are the two firft principles of friendſhip; which is im- 

rfect when either of theſe are wanting. 3 
be is the man in danger, who is moſt apt to believe. If. 
we follow the beſt friendſhip to its ſource, and allow it- 


what it ſometimes really is, a onate inclination to 


ſerve another without hopes of return, we muſt allow * 
there is a deep intereſt to ourſelves, thiough indeed x- 
beautiful. one, in ſatisfying that inclination : *thoughr |. 
men ordinarily love others out of tenderneſs to them 


ſelves, and do offices to receive them with increaſe” - 2 
and uſury. The thing that mT . 
our friendſhips is, that it is difficult to know the qual? 
Pe | the . 5 eaſy to ks £ hs undet-' .- 

ing. e thing commo ed friendſhip is no- -0 
thin bat been and à mutual to mens ſ e-. 
veral intereſts, and an exchange of offices ; it iaiũ 


— E's traffick; in which ſelf-love always; 

propoſes to itſelf, in ſomething or other, to be a gain- 

er. We often fancy we have a friendſhip for mem of 
wer, when tis intereſt alone that is the cauſe of this 


indneſs. Tis more diſhonourable to di our friend, 3 
than to be deceived by them. The qualifications fur 
friendſhip are virtue, good ſenfe, an equality af age 


and fortune. Self-love increaſes, or leſſens in our E. 
teem; the qualities of our friends, in proportion 
to the ſatis faction we take in them; our friends will fall 
in our eſteem, if we accuſtom ourſelves * of 
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their faili Friendſhip is the balſam of life. hs” 
that blen Sh friend, is like 2 hat lets a bird fly out of 
his hand. He that breaks with bis friend, 2 be- 


_ trays diſhonour, or weakneſs i Lol his choice: 


without any r reſp to utility, that i 18 ftiendlig, 


affection, muſt increaſe with an ao 
another man's me i Wen Vie man ca oxe 'S. 
20 | 


your enemies to read your works, in order to mend 


them, for your friends will be too. partial. As the 


mind has . greater pleaſure than a free and unreſerved 


communication of its notions, ſo it can reap no greater 


advantage than, the Acerca it 7 with from̃ a 
cere friend. 111 is our ich of to ſacrifice; the e 
of a friend to the diſtreſs of an enemy; becauſe we. 
ought to do as . as we can; fot in the former 
5 our bounty is like a ſhower in tlie ocean, but in 
8 like a. ſhower on dried, parched ground. 
enerally takes its riſe from a conformity of, 
. diſpoſitions, whereby the ſtudies, inclina-, 
n, and gouſennts of ent perſons, become the. 
Di ar ab fays, tha 4 * arrive at perfection, a, 
e very friends, or inyeterate wt | 


1 — 4 ee Ks all be male kee of his good 


or ill conduct, either by the cenſures of the one, or the. 


| 2 needof a 
Which naturally ariſe from too exuberant. a; felicity ; 


Alg backer to that condition. 


admonitions of the others. One aſki , What need a. 
prof ous man had of friends, was an wered, to lower. 

lofty-and extravagant \thoughrs, which are uſu- 

iſdom, joined with 

propriety, is the lot of .few ; therefore men ſtand in 
borrowed. rudence, to depreſs. the 'tumours,. 


but when. ede has abated the ſwelling, their own 
circumſtances are ſufficient to read them a lecture on 


repentance. Friendſhip is not to be diſſolved for every 


fault; ſome are to be Lai, over, ſome to be ſlightly 
reproved; ſome more everely, and ſome $ IO the to- 
tal diſſolution. of fr iendſnip. Sympathy is a kindred. 
of hearts, and an antipathy to the ſeparation of wills. 
Reſemblance is the loadſtone of good will. Of all fe- 


a licities, the moſt charming is that of firm and gentle 


friendſhip; it ſweetens all our cares, diſpells our. ſor- 
rows, and counſels us in all extremities. A man ſhould 
never 
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never be reſerved {Hae to a friend, for for talking! to a 
friend is only thinking aloud: but ft has been ſaid, that 
a man ould live wi die his friend ſo as never to put it in 
his power -to hurt him, though this favours thore 0 
7 than diſeretion; for if a friend betray 1 you, 
the world i is juſt enough to accuſe his rfidiou I. 
rather than 7 Ur rife viton in truſting him. To think, 
alike, in political affairs, has been held necefſary ta con- 
ſtitute ing maintain private friendibips. ” Proſperity 
tteth friends, but adverſity trieth them. Every one 


is ready to give in a catalogue of thoſe good qualities ; 


neceſſary i in a friend ; but do not take care £7 cultivate 
them in themſelves. Theſeus,: and 7 Pylades and 
Oreſtes, Nifus and Euryalu ryalus, Ackles and atroclus, 
Zneas and Achates, 5. iI Pollux, wee Färe en- 
amples of true friendſhi e'reſentinents of. friends, 
when they fall out, are N more keen than any,” 
other. That, whichhinders us common! from Iettin 
our friends ſee the bottom of our hearts, is not ſo wh. 
the diffidence we have of them, as the diffidence.we* 
have of ourſelves. Reptoofs. to friends ſhould not be. 
too frequ yet, f always juſt. The greateſt effort of 
friendſhip, t the opere our Slings to a frien 
but. ' hewing 8 his own. e charms of A hew. ac- 
uaintance, and the influence of an old one, "AS « 
fre as they are from each other, equally binder us from; 


finding out the failin OS our friends. We eaſily = / 9 


give, in our friends, the faults that have no relation-te> 


us. When our friends have betrayed us, a bare indif-- 
ference is due to their paſſions of Friendſhip, but a ſen. 
ſible concern is due to their misfortunes. The rg nel 18 


why women are ſo little touched with friendſhi 


becauſe friendſhip is but inſipid to thoſe that hay * 


ſenſible of love. In friendſhip, as in love, We are 0 
ten more ha py by the things we do not know, that 5 
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thoſe we do know. As rare a thing as true Jove is, at; 1 1 


is till leſs ſo than true friendſhip. _ Friendſhips-, te 

newed require more care to cultivate, them, than t 

that haye never been broken. He, who neglects to, 

viſit an agreeable friend, is puniſhed by the very tranſ-, 
reſſion ;. for a good companion is not to be found eve- 

7: * Friendſhip i is the medicine of life; as it, in 


ſome | 
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| ſome _ meaſure, heals-our ſorrows, improves darin ba” 
and abates miſery. ; for joy, like light, ſtrengthens by- 
communication; but ſorrow, like a ſtream, is weaken- 
ed by. being divided. Separate yourſelf from your ene-: 
mies, and take care of your friends; have many welt. 
withers, but few friends. The ſociety of thoſe we. - 
love, gives an additional reliſh to all our pleafures.. 
Secret Fiendſhi ate the moſt amiable of all others 3 
for thoſe are the moſt fincere, that are kind without 
rofeſſion. As there are ſome, who know. nothing 
fr title of honour, ſo there are others, who know 
nothing but civility of friendſhip ; but he that would, 
deſerve a friend, muſt know how to be one. Common 
benefits are to be unicated with all, but peculiar 
benefits with choice. | 
Though an unreſerved behaviour is the claim of 
friendſhip, one ſhould never communicate that to a 
friend, which would put it in his power to deſpiſe us. 
It was a proverb among the Greeks, that the goods of 

friends ſhould be in common. x | 
Thucydides ſays, that no friendſhip can be firm, ei- 
ther between private perſons, or ſtates, which are not. 
founded in virtue; and between private perſons, where 
there is not a ſimilitude of morals. 2 

Lepida, fays Tacitus, did not countenance her 
daughter Meſſalina in her flouriſhing ſtate of iniquity, 
but adhered to her in her misfortunes. | 
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CHAP. XLI. = 
FLATTERY. 8255 
W ſhould have but little pleaſure, were we ne 
ver to flatter ourſelves; if we did not flatter 
ourſelves, the flattery of others could never hurt us. 
Flattery is a falſe coin, which would have no currency 
but for our vanity. Men ſometimes confeſs they hate 
flattery, but they only hate the manner of it. As a 
coxcomb is a fool of parts, fo a flatterer is a knave of 
A fool is naturally an object of pity, till he is 
flattered; this turns his ſtupidity into affectation, and 


makes 


Tur Ustvsss a. Myron: 63 
makes him of conſequence enough to be ridiculous. 


The reaſon why flatterers are ſo ill thought of is, be- 
cauſe there are ſo few good ones ; for he that would 
give pleaſure by ang muſt not be ae flat- 
ter. Flattery i juſtifiable to none but the miſerable. 
Such is the gth -of flattery, that men receive, 
with pleaſure, the praiſes of ſuch, whoſe opinion they 


would take in nothing but their own favour- As in 


the body, where the juices are prepared to receive the 
moſt malignant influence, there the diſeaſe rages with 


moſt violence; ſo the mind, which is ſtrongeſt prepar- 


ed with vanity, is the moſt ſuſceptable of flattery. The 
deſire of qualities, which we have not, and of being 
thought what we are not, makes us eaſilꝝ deceĩved by flat- 
tery. That man is happy in this art, Who, like a {kilful: 
painter, retains the features and complexion, ſtill ſoftens 
the picture into the moſt agreeable hikeneſs.” Juſt prarſe 
is bely compared to a precious ointment, a little of Which, 
when properly applied, is grateful enough z but too 
much of it, like too ſtrong an odour; . offends that ſenſe 


it was intended to gratify. The deſire of pleaſing, 
makes a man agreeable, or unwelcome, to thoſe wWhom 


he converſes with, according to the motive from which 
that inclination appears to : if from innate bene 
volence, he will meet with ſucceſs ; but if from a va- 


nity to excel, or a ſervile flattery to recommend, diſ- 


appointment is certain. The happy talent of pleaſing, 
either thoſe above you, or below you, ſeems. to be 
wholly owing to the opinion they have of your fince- 

rity. The endeavour to pleaſe, is highly promoted by. 
a conſciouſneſs that the approbation of the perſon you 
would be agreeable to, is a favour you do not deſerve ;, 
in thiscaſe, as well as in moſt others, aſſurance of ſuc-- 
ceſs is the moſt certain way to diſappointment. Perfect 
praiſe and felicity conſiſt in a contented life, and happy 
death. _ Praiſe is a poiſon to an ambitious man, for it 
leadeth him beyond the ſcope of honeſty. - What praiſe. 
a man takes, more than he ought,. in the eye of the. 
world, he loſes in the conviction of his own heart. 
When Caligula was ſick, one, out of a 
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| pore, 
rous ſtrain of flattery, devoted hunſelf to the empe- 
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ror's recovery; Caligula afterwards forced him to 
keep his vow. ft © me 4 8 
- Flatterers were hated by Tiberius. Suet. WF, 
© 'Suetonius tells us, that a young gentleman, of the 
Prætorian rank, whom Dion. Caf. calls Numericus At- 


ticus, ſwore that he ſaw the ſoul of Auguſtus, in his 


wu arbor fly away to heaven from his funeral 

rot Pratt abr Ka bars: 
1 When Maffala Valerius _ to renew, every 
year the oath to Tiberius, E rius aſked him, whe-' 
ther he had made that motion at his own deſire; to 
this Valerius anſwered, he had moved it of his own 
head; nor ſhould he ever act in affairs, wherein his 


countty was concerned, by any other man's opinion but 


offence. | 
The Zthiopians have a cuſtom, that if their king 
was maimed in any of his limbs, all his courtiers maim- 


his own; without 'any regard to the danger of giving 


ed themſelves in the ſame. - | 


© Sir, faid Mardonius to Xerxes, you are not only the 
moſt excellent of all the Perſians before your time, but 
likewiſe of all that ſhall be born in future ages, n 
Cambyſes having a mind to marry his own fiſter, a 
thing then unknown among the Perſians, ſummoned his 


judges, to know if they had any law for ſuch a match; 


they anſwered, indeed they had none ſuch, but were 
well acquainted with another, which gives liberty to 
the kings of Perſia to do whatever they pleaſed. 


The Egyptian Amafis had formerly been a thief, 
and committed many robberies; of which being ac- 
cuſed, and ſtill denying the fact, he was, from time 


to time, carried before the oracle of the place, where 
he was ſometimes convicted, and as often acquitted: 
when he came, afterwards, to the throne of Ægypt, 
he _— and contemned the temples of thoſe gods 
who had acquitted him, abſtained from their ſacrifices, 
and never conferred any donations on them, having ex- 
perienced the falſhood of their oracles ; but, on che 


© . Contrary, being well perſuaded of the ib of thoſe” 


deities, who had declared him a thief, he paid grłat 
their temps. - > EOIISY 
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"CHAP. XLII. 
F O R T U N E. , 


X\ T7 HATEVER difference there may appear tobe, 
| in mens fortunes, there is ſtill a certain com- 
peaſution of good and ill in all, that makes them equal; 
et nature give ever ſo many adva it is not” the 
alone, but fortune, in conjunction with her, that 
makes a man happy. Fortune is to merit, as light is to 
objects. We ſhould uſe fortune as we do 
joy it, when good; bear with it, when ill; and uſe no 
deſperate remedies, till neceſſity calls for them. The 
contempt of fortune, in the philoſophers; was an urt 
to ſecure themſelves from the diſgrace of poverty, and 
a bye-way to eſteem. To make a fortune in the world} 
a man ſhould appear to have made it already. There is 
no accident ſo unfortunate, but the p t will make 


ſome advantage of it; nor any ſo: fortunate, that the 


imprudent will not turn to their prejudice; Form 
8 —— faults, which — never —_ 
ae gen@ality of men of others only by t 
fortune. Fottane never — ſo blind, as * does to 
them, whom ſhe favours. There is an elevation, which 
is independent of fortune; it is a certain air, which 
diſtinguiſhes us, and ſeems to deſign us for great things: 
this it is, that extorts reſpect from others; and raiſes u 
above them, more than birth, honours, cor merit itſelfe 
Fortune, ſometimes, makes uſe of our'failingy, «WO ad- 
vance us. There ate ſome men, whio--like childreg 
would not be gratified, but to procure” their abſence. 
When fortune ſurpriſes us with a poſt, to which we 
have neither been advanced by degrees, nor prepared _ 
for by our hopes, it is almoſt impoſſible to behave Well 
in it, or worthy of it. Commonzyſenſe is ſeldom niet 
with in high ez a man, exalted; is too apt % 
think that his capacity increaſes with his benours. 
The ruin of peo 2 is almoſt always followed 
With c tron of manners. The mould of a man's 
fortune is in himſelf.” Apparent virtues bring forth 
Fafſeg but there are ſecret and biden — 
ä | ring 
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bring forth fortune. Fortune is like the milky way, 


* 41-6 
+ Sh : 
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which is a knot of ſtars, not ſeen ſeparate, but toge- 
ther give light : ſo there are a number of little and un- 


diſcerned virtues, which make men fortunate. There 


are not two more fortunate properties, than to have a 
little of the fool, and not too much of the honeſt. 
There are more qualifications required to become a good 
fortune, than to get one. In the ſcale of — % 
loweſt are — delights; which are ſueceeded by 


the more enlarged views, and gay portraitures of a live- 


ly imagination; and theſe give way to the ſublime 
1 5 reaſon, and 2 oy cau * de- 
the frame, connexion, f try of things. 
a ch and — 
is to fortune that we owe the opportunities of exerti 


We are beholden to nature for wor 


them. There is a certain air in the countenance, 


confidence in the behaviour of a man of fortune, which 


men of narrow circumſtances cannot aſſume. A man 


of fortune, without true merit, is an inſect, whoſe 
eſtate, like a microſcope, is neceſſary to render viſible. 
Succeſs above deſert is, to fools, an occaſion of miſ- 
thinking; and good - fortune above deſert is, to the un- 


wiſe, an occaſion of miſdoing. Fortune, though ſo 
unlike to wiſdom, often acts wiſely. Fortune, in the 


table of Cebes, is repreſented as a beautiful woman, 
ſtanding on a globe, and of a careſſing countenance, 
but withal deaf and blind ; about her ſtand throngs of 
ſuitors, upon whoſe heads ſhe ſhowers down her gifts 


12 3 viz. ſcepters, ſwords, diadems, and 


ters, glory and infamy, riches and poverty : ſhe is 
blind and deaf, to ſhew. inability to diſcern ; and ſhe 
ſtands upon a globe, to ſhew ſhe is inconſtant. Many 
are the complaints of the fickleneſs of fortune. That, 
which . the greateſt part of the deluſions of 
mankind, is a falſe hope, which people indulge with ſo 
ſanguine a flattery to themſelves, that their hearts are 
bent upon fantaſtical advantages, which they had no 
reaſon. to believe ſhould ever have ariſen to them ; this 
makes tham mourn with real affliction. for inary 
loſſes. There are ſome men, who in their own favour, 
reſolve every thing that is. poſſible into What is %- 


bable; and then reckon. on that probability; + om | 
28 | ey w & 
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what muſt certainly happen. The puth is the 
time leaſt capable of an FefleAion 2 perm ſeaſon, 
in which women can ce their fortunes. He, that 
_—_ himſelf any thing but what may naturally ariſe 

om his own property or labour, lays up for himſelf 
dif: 3 . are but 25 2 in the 
world inir other men, viz. by being agree- 
able; or . e; and he, that hopes to any 
thing from a ſuperior, and has no pretenſions to either 
of theſe, muſt not call himſelf unfortunate, if he be 
r It is certain, that a great part of What we 
call good or ill fortune riſes out of right or wrong mea- 
fures, and ſchemes of life. Misfortune and imprudence 
5 ſame thing. Ke avon vm yaa 
prudence do, in general, produce our or ill for- 
tune, yet there are ſome unforeſeen accidents, which 
often pervert the fineſt ſchemes of human wiſdom; 
the race is not always to the ſwift, nor the battle ta 
the ſtrong; and prudence, ſometimes, prevents for- 
tune. He that follows cloſely the dictates of human 
prudence, and acts with à ſcru caution, never 
meets with thoſe unforeſeen ſucceſſes, which are often 
the. effect of a ſanguine temper, or more happy raſh+ 
ne1s. 7 "390-231 99 ; 
Galba dreamt that he ſaw fortune ſtanding at his 
doors; and ſaying, that ſhe was tired, and unleſs he 
baker". 1p her in, ſhe ſhould fall a prey to the firſt that 
She Saxons uſed to decide their controverſies by draw- 
ing lots. Dsl Jar ede 


CHAP. XLII. 
Fu ruRI IT. 


uod ſome fooliſhly think chat the future 
y conſequences of virtue and vice are doubtful; yet, 


— nn. 


as it is, to the laſt degree, credible, they will be as re- 
ligion teaches us, this credibility is an obligation, in 
point of prudence, to abſtain from all evil, and live in a 
conſciencious practice of what is good; eſpecially 
when it is conſidered, that nothing can be more cur 
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Far Men MENTOR. © 
than chat the conduct in this life, neceſſary; ro ſecire | 
future happineſs is the only one that can produce ar 
1 thee? fubſtantial, or e. _—_ „in this — 
4% that our higheſt duty, 4 -intereſt, 
N are inſ- — connected: and, appeal to our 
3 own obſervations; who in this life appear more chear- 
ful, more ſatisſied; or happier, | than de virtuous and 
the innocent ? Infidelity a 2k its: riſe; more to the de- 
pravity of our 2 than to the want of * 
to examine the objects of faith ; and he that lives, 
as to deſerve the tapp ineſs promiſed to the good in a 
future ſtate, will eaſily 2 there will be ſuch a ſtate; 
for men naturally believe, wiſh, and hope for — 
Kare which it — their intereſt ſhould be — the 
any one would: have c e- * act u 
les of reaſon, and rines of 
„ he would find every pleaſure, —— and biet. 
55 in this life, highly improved by ſuch a — 
the happineſs. 2 a future ſtate would rather ap 


4 * as the con of our happineſs here, than = — 
ouly to be — a ſevete and melancholy liſe of 


W 
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mortification 20 Je Denial: for nothing is fo: — 
ful rann ſo comfortable as 


unaffected piety. 

© Oil: be jo in che Loid; all ye lands;'ſetis'the 
Lord with gladneſs; and come before his preſence with 

2 ſong. What can convey a more lovely idea of the 
=_— —_— a God, or the ſtate of rae — we 

s Divine Majeſty, advice 
* Ne vat pirate —_— 

- Arguments, drawn from —_ tewards..and punks. 
ments, are things too remote for the conſideration of 
ſtubborn ſanguine youth; theſe are affected by ſuch 
only as 2 immediate pleaſure, or pain. The 
ſtrongeſt perſuaſive to the children of Iſrael was a land 
flowing — milk and honey. As the g of 
mankind are more affected by things, which Alke the 
ſenſes, than by excellencies that are to be diſcerned by 
reaſon and thought, they form very erroneous judg- 
9 2 Py M the one with the other- | 
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THAT we call generoſity. i is , nothing) Pr wil 


> ©... 
- Cds 


wealth, but few know — to be 
act wiſely, more cunningly, but few generouſſy. The 


leſs the claim, the more the generolity. It is a ſecret 8 


ſure, to a generous mind, to give confidence to 
merit and confuſion to 2 
There is an ingenuous ſhame in thoſe, ho have known 
better fortune, to be reduced to receive obligations 5 
— tie rene fete ul — 
ceive t tis t felicity or ur, When 
others find their — 1 M. Aurelius ſays, 
he could not have a reliſh of a happineſs that no body 
ſhared in but himſelf. Narrow-fouPd men are like nar- 


row-neck'd bottles, they | leſs they have in them, the 


more noile it makes in coming out. A generous man 


would rather ſuffer, than do a hard thing, and rather 
do, than receive a 1 ; he never requites paſhon 


with fury, or oppreſſion with wrong; be is Juſt * -j 


every man's merit, charitable to their failin 


der to their misfortunes. Good-nature ou 4 to — y F 


look thoſe faults frail nature cannot help. It is a mani- 
feſt token of a nature truly generous, to put up with 


the affronts of an enemy, at that time when you” have 


a fair opportunity to revenge them with impunity; 


What is ordinarily called generoſity, ſeems; when con- 


fidered, to flow rather — a looſe and un ed tem- 
pers than an. honeft and liberal mind, and to proceed 
rom the impulſe of paſſion, rather chan the convie- 
tion of reaſon: if theſe ſort of men conſider, they 


will find that t my have facrificed to knaves; fools, _ 
| 


flatterers, and loſt all opportunities of affording any fu+ 


ture aſſiſtance, where it ought: to be. Frugality tight 
always to be the baſis of liberality. ' As to beſtow is 

N a ar 1 will _ — an 
| 2906S ty 


: 
- 


monly, But the vanity of s; of which we 
are fonder — of the thing er © 5 


ability to good as lon e lives. 50 erous man is 
©. as much concerned 20 diſcover 4 füvoür he has granted, 
= as the receiver i- th keep it a ſecret. 
| | us rebelled againſt the Emperor Marcus 
1 , in Syria, the latter, addreſſing himſelf to his 
FE Afoldiers,” faid, I fear only one thing, namely, that by 
 _ ' himſelf, or ſome other, I may be prevented taking my - 
enemy alive; by which means 1 loſe great reward 
| of my victory: and what is that? Why to abſolve a 
man, who hath done me an injury; and to preſerve my 
7 friendſhip and fidelity to a man, Who hath violated it. 
F When Robert of No had beſieged his 
ther, in mount St. Michael, the beſieged were driven - 
| | ers po ig want of water; upon which 
Henry ſent to Robert, acquainting him with his diftreſs, 
and telling him it would — 2 to him, to ſub- 
% due his brother oy arms than thirſt: in return to which 
meſſage, Robert ſent him a ton of wine, and · ordered 
that he — have what water he pleaſed. 
Generoſity is juſtice, and ſomething more. 
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Good humoured man is welcome to every body, 
II becauſe every one thinks himſelf ſo to him. Good 
= humour is a diſpoſition to be pleaſed, and an averſion to 
odffend. Every man ought to obtain a diſpoſition to be 
plwkeaſed. Mutual good r is a dreſs we ought al- 
was to go abroad in. The greateſt enemy to bene vo- 
lende is uneaſineſs of any kind. A guilty, or a diſcon- 
tented mind, a mind ruffled by #ll-fortune, diſconcerted 
by its own paſſion, ſoured by negle&, or fretting, at 
E diſappointments, hath no leifure to attend to the ne- 
* Ceſfity, or reaſonableneſs of a kindneſs" defired ; nor a 
_ taſte for thoſe pleaſures which wait on beneficence; | 
which demand a calm and unpolluted heart to -reliſh 
them. The moſt miſerable of all beings is the moſt | 
enyious, as on the other hand, the moſt communicative 
is the happieſt ; and if you are in ſearch of the featof 
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commits violence, ſo good-breeding never gives offence. 
Nothing ought to — fo | 


Tur Unrvernsar MexTox 4+ © 
perfect love and friendſhip, you will not find it till you = 


come to the region of the bleſſed ; where happineſs, 


like a refreſhing ſtream, flows from heart to heart in an + 
endleſs circulation, and is preſerved ſweet and untainted 
by the motion. It is old advice, if you have 4 favour 
0 requeſt of any one, to obſerve the ſofteſt time of 
addreſs, when the ſoul, in a fluſh of good-humour, 
takes a pleaſure to ſhew itſelf -pleaſed. Perſons,” con- 
ſcious of their-own integrity, ſatisfied with themſelves, 
and their condition, a about them with a flow 
of good-will ; as trees, which like their ſoil, ſhoot out 
in expreſſions of kindneſs, and gratefully-bend beneath 
their own precious load to the hand of the gatherer. E 
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GOOD-BREED ING. Du eine 


F 


FN OOD-BREEDING conſiſts more in not of- 
A fending, than in obliging ; and as juftice never 


| among us for agreeable; which 
is the leaſt tranſ againſt that rule called deeorum, 
or u regard to x Jpg It would be a ſhort "rtilg-for 
behaviour, if every young lady, in her dreſs, words 
and actions, were only to recommend, herſelf as a ſiſ- 


ter, daughter, or wife. As beauty of the body, with | 
an agreeable carriage, pleaſes: the eye, ſo does the pk  Þ 


cency of behaviour, Which appears in our lives; obtam - | 


the approbation of all, with whom we converſe; from © 5 "4 | 
the order and moderation of our words and acirong.””.. 3 
An unconſtrained, and a certain openneſs and-inoffen» + - 


five behaviour, is the height of good-breeding ; :good- 
breeding/ſhews itſelf moſt, where to an ordu 


pears leaſt. Gentlemen of education too often ne- 


"S 
ole to improve themſelves in little things; and ap  - 


e are generall judiced in one's fayour;- or. t 
. nge, af krſ ſight, one would not chats 7 
to have any thing ungraceful, or unbecoming in ohe 
addreſs, r is an artificial humanity, or 
the mimickry of good - nature; or in other terms, affa- 

r bility, 


eye it 


| IJ every man in the company pleaſed with himſelf: it 
3 3 "i 1 
cou 


_ 


= TD Where the mind, like the body, is in a diſhabille. The 


but when we are at home we are behind the ſcenes; it 
A here we are, what we really are, without any ſtudied 


» D 1 learn whatever is decent in company, or beautiful in 
arts and the ſum of philoſophy is, to learn what is 


pdf the gentleman and the philoſophe. 
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bility, complaiſance, and eaſineſs of temper, wanfafge duced i 
3 Civility is a deſire of receiving c and of be- 
ing eſteemed well bred, Decency is the beſt of all law., 
and the moſt to be obſerved. Learning, without good- 
breeding, is worſe than good breeding without learging; 
but when theſe two center in one man, they beget a 
confidence which, ariſing from. good: ſenſe and good- 
nature, prevents a man from oppreſſing others, and de- 
ſerting himſelf. No one can elegantly purſue a life ei- 
ther of buſineſs or pleaſure, without good- breeding. 
Ceremony was invented by wiſe men, to keep fools at 
a diſtance. 8 puts fools and wiſe men on 
a level. Amongſt the polite, it is thought an imper- 


fection, to want the reliſh of any of thoſe things, 


Which refine our lives. Familiarity; among the truly 
well-bred, never gives authority to treſpaſs upon one 
another, in the moſt minute circumſtance. - Good- 
breeding and complaiſance renders a ſuperior amiable, 
an equal agreeable, and an inferior. acceptable ; it 
n diſtinction, ſweetens converſation, and makes 


1 ture mutual benevolence, en- 

urages the timorous, ſooths the turbulant, and hu- 
manizes the fierce. - Our domeſtic behaviour is the 
trueſt teſt of our good-nature ; our good or ill breeding 
is beſt ſeen abroad, our good or ill- nature at home, 


"world is the grand theatre, in which we act our parts, 
The accompliſhments of breeding are, to 


juſt in ſociety; and beautiful in nature and the order of 
che world. Thus the taſte of beauty, and the reliſn 
of what is decent, juſt, and amiable, fits the character | 


| 5 
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CHAP. XI VII. 
185 GoOD-NAru xk. 


GN OOD-NATURE is more ine 


tenance, which is more _— than beauty z It ſhews 
virtue in the faireſt li light, takes off, in ſome meaſure, 
from the deformity of vice, and makes even. folly and 
impertinence ſupportable. Good-nature is born with 
us, and may be improved by education, but not pro- 
duced ; a good-natured man repeats the he hears 
of other men with hh aa 4 N hs e ill, and ne- 
ver thinks of it but rich ſorrow ; for in a generous 
mind, the contempt. of vice is always attended with 
the pity of it. A good- natured man is moved to com- 
paſſion by the ſame object, which excites the ridicule 
of the malicious. The good-natured man caſts a. veil 
over thoſe failings, which the ill-natured man 2 ; 
and excuſes, or —— vices, which the other 


at. There are two ſorts of good-nature, vin, that, 
which is the effect of conſtitution, and that, which is. -- 
the reſult of judgment and conſideration: the; fuſt 
makes a man eaſy in himſelf, and agreeable-to others, | 
but implies no merit ; the latter i is a moral virtue, ang 
makes a man both to be loved and eſteemed; the form 


er js a good foundation for the latter. Lo know whe- 


ther nature ariſes from the body, (which Dryden ” 5 8 5 I 
calls Tailenelk in the blood) or from 2 mind; o 


muſt try it by theſe mos firſt, whether it acts With 
ſteadineſs and uniformity in pro * and adverſity 
— whether it a & agreeable to reaſon. and duty, 


making a proper diſtinction between its objects, and — 


does not exert itſelf promiſcuouſly towards the deſe 


and undeſerving, nor give itſelf up to the firſt petitioner | | 


without, any conſideration ; —_—_ whether we can 


exert it to our own CEE ſuffering a little | 
efit 


pain and\inconveniency for the of another, and 


make dur own conven! ua give place to the diſtreſs. of 
A The beſt 


d-nature is often ſtifled with 
E the 


tion than wit, and gives a certain air to the coun- 
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| the ſmalleſt intereſt. Nothing is more rare than-true 
good- nature; thoſe, ho even fancy they have it, have 
commonly nothing but eaſineſs or complaiſance. What 
we call an agreeable, ot natured man, is he, who 
is endowed with a natural bent to do acceptable things, 
from a delight he takes in them merely as ſuch-z "4 
the affectation of that character is what contin 
fop. There are ſome ſo formed by nature to-'pleaſe} 
that it does not ſignify what they do or ſay, for without 
any pains, they captivate all that behold or hear them 
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| tleman is never to be af® 
any mand Clfcumſtances, but to his be- 

haviour in them. By a fine gentleman, is meant, one 
that is compleatly qualified for he good and ſervice; as 
well as the ornament and delight of ſociety ; as to his 
mind, we muſt — it graced with all the dignity 
and elevation of ſpirit, that human nature is capable 
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of z to tkis, we muſt add a clear underſtanding, à rea- 


dn unprejudiced, a ſteady judgment, and an extenſive 
” knowledge.” As to his heart, it muſt be firm and in- 
trrepid, free from all meanneſs, and every inordinate de- 
re, but full of tenderneſs, compaſſion and benevo- 
lence: as to his manners; he muſt be modeſt, without 
baſhfulneſs; frank and affable, without impertinence ; 
+ - complaiſant and obliging, without ſervility ; chearfuÞ 
and good-humoured, without noife : in a word, a ſine 

7 — gentleman is, properly, a compound: of the various 


good qualities that embelliſh mankind. The philoſo- 
phers diſtinguiſh two parts in human nature, the rati- 
"onal and the animal; the rational, or gentleman, is he, 


culties: the mechanic, or animal, is he, who is em- 
ployed in the uſe of his animal parts, or the organic 
arts of his body. Juſtneſs of thought and fit re- 
finement of manners, good- breeding, and politeses ef 
every kind, can come ouly from the experience of what- 


hoſe occupations lie in the exertion of his rational fa- 
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- < * 18 
E ruin of a ſtate is generally preceded by a de - 
_ | generacy of manners, and contempt of religion. mM 
All ſtations of power, truſt, honour, &c. ſhould be - = 
the rewards of piety and virtue ; this would have an _ 
influence on the faith and morals of a whole kingdom. = 
The legiſlative power cannot be in too many nor | 
the adminſtrative in too few. Whoever calls himſelf a | 
member of the church of England, ought to believe = 73 
God and his providence, 1. with revealed reli? ñ⁵ 
gion, and the divinity of Chriſt; and ſhould have a 
nue veneration for the ſcheme eſtabliſhed amongſt us 
of eccleſiaſtic government. Diſſatisfied parties call s 3 
| ry thing perſecution, which prevents them from-perfe= > 
cuting ; like lovers who call their miftreſſes cruel, not=  - 
wihiandiag their conceſſions, if they deny them any ._ - 3 
thing. No man is fit to govern who is not greater than 
his fubjetts. The happieſt eſtate of government would - 3 
be, where, all other t ings Heng equal, precedence” * 
ſaould be meaſured out by the virtues, and repulſes by: - - 88 
the vices of men. The ſame parts which we ſee daily 3 
acted between man and man, in their little contentions” -. “ 
for private intereſt, are acted over on the ſame plan,” 
though on a larger ſtage between kingdom and. © 
kingdoms, Much money, and little prerogative, is - 
eater danger to liberty, than great prerogative and 
ittle money. The miniſter that puniſhes what he could ©. 
have prevented, is more culpable than thoſe that o- 
fend. When a free people lie under any grievance, or 
apprehend any danger, and' try to obtain their princes 5x0 
conſent to deliver them from one, or prevent the otheerr,rF = 
a flat refuſal on his part reduces them to the melancho; 
ly alternative of continuing to ſubmit to one, and ſtand} 
expoſed to the other, or freeing themſelves from bot 
without his conſent ; which can hardly be done bßʒʒ 
means very conſiſtent with his and their common inte: 
reſt. The freedom of the people depends on the fre- 
N _ + „„ 
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| dom of the parliament ; for when'any prince invaded 
= theliberties . the ſubjects, e corrupted, 
odor acted in thedefiance of the parliament ; Richard the 
* Id. a proof the laſt, Charles the II. of the firſt, 'who © 
garbled corporations, Freedom of elections, frequen- 
cy, integrity, independency at parliament, are the f- 
news of liberty. Conſtitution is that aſſemblage of 
laws, inſtitutions and cuſtoms derived from fixed prin- 
ciples of reaſon, and directed to fixed objects of pub- 
lic good, by which the community ſuffered themſelves 


(theſe and the obſervance of theſe inftitutions and 
cuſtoms, and the adminiſtration of public affairs wiſely 


conſtitution. ' | 

The Britiſh conſtitution is ſecured from the miſeries 
that are inſeparable from ſimple forms of government, 
viz.” monarchy, ariſtocraſy, democraſy ; and as free 
_ from the inconveniencies of mixed forms of govern- 
mment as may be. Livy obſerves, that of all govern- 
ments, doe are the beſt, which by the natural effects 
pe bf their original conſtitutions, are frequently renewed, 
ode drawn back to their firſt principles, either by facti- 
4 ons, or ſome other cauſe. © The Britiſh liberty depends 
m the balance of power between the three legiſlative 
branches, viz. king, lords, and commons, and this 
balance depends on their mutual independancy. All 


2 1 drawn calamities after them, have been always 8 
iin che firſt place, either to the weakneſs or obſtinacy of 
ite prince or court, and not to the faction of the peo- 


ing the love and confidence of a free people, is to he 
neither feared nor deſpiſed by them. Qu 
took the government of England on the terms of the 
cCCionſtitution, and the conſtitution as ſhe found it; and 
inſtead of bending it to any views of her own, the ac- 
commodated her notions and character to the conſtitu- 
tion: this is what every prince ought to do, what a 
free people will expect, and exact too if need he. To 
Vovern this nation with ſtrength and dignity; the con- 
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to be dere; and government is the execution of 
Ws, 


purſued, according to the principles and objects of the } 


3 ©; the diſputes between king and people, which haye + 


ple. A firſt, and eſſential condition, towards obtain- 


work en 


cCutrence 


In public diſſentions, as long as they are managed by ei- 2 
vil W 5 4 one ought, to take the honeſt part; but by 


' vices; and the cheaper they are, the better. Rewards, -- 4 
of government. Learning, by which I mean all uſeful. * 4 4 
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currence of the people in their repreſentative body; and * 2 
the concurrence in their collective body, are neceſſary. bp I 


when they come to arms, the ſtrongeſt; judging that 
beſt, which is ſafeſt; but Tully fays, when — 1 
ſafety interferes, the former is to be preſerved, let the 
— ence be what it will. Middleton obſerves n 
the people deſerting the Gracchi, that little ſtreſs is to 4 


be laid on the people when they come eo blows ; and 1 
ſays, that ſeditions, though they may ſhock, they can "ll 
not deſtroy a free ſtate, ſo long as it continues unarmed; 
and unſupported by military force. Every nation ſhould *_ 
have honours in reſerve for thoſe that do national fer, 


y diſtributed, are the -baſis-.* 


and puniſhments, impa 


knowledge, whether ſpeculative or practical, is in po- _ 
pular <a pork — 24 ho 3 .. 
wealth and honour. What raiſed the Roman ſtate was; © 
induſtry at home, juſt management abroad, and minas 
free from the influence of vice and humour in publics „ 
councils: and what ruined it, was luxury and varie, 
public poverty, and private wealth, the admiration. .. 
riches, the love of idleneſs, and the making no diftine= - 
tion between the worthy and the worthleſs, ambition 
poſſeſſing all the — of virtue. When a governs. 

ment flouriſhes in conqueſts, and is ſecure from foreign 
attacks, it naturally falls into all the pleaſures of luxuryz ; 
and as theſe pleaſures. are very expenſive, they put © © 
thoſe who are addicted to them, upon raiſing freſh ſup». * - 8 
plies of money, by all the methods of rapaciouſneſs asg 
corruption: this was the Romans caſe; and this ob», 38 
ſervation holds good of all governments that are ſettled; 
in a ſtate of a proſperity. It will be an eternal, © 8 
rule in politics, among every free people, that there is. ' 
a balance of power to be carefully obſerved by every. 
ſtate within itſelf, as well as among ſeveral ſtates with, 3: 
each other. The populace have been obſeryed to be 

more dexterous in ſetting up and pulling down, than 8 
preſerving what is fixed. A tyranny begun by the peo- <2 
ple, never fails to end in that of a ſingle perſon ; wit- 

ny 2 neſs 


— 
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nei, in the Roman erhjerors 
their diſlike to regal authofity makes them ſplit on the 


5 
their ſubjects profitable to themſelves. Ib. 
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, and Cromwell; ſo that 


they attempt to avoid. 2 
The beſt government is a mixture of monarchy and 
democracy, Pl. de Leg. 6's 
Plato predicates of Ws commonwealth, that it would 
be difficult to deftroy it ; but yet ſays he, it will ſhare 
the fate oſ all created beings, and muſt, in the end, be 
diſſolved. PI. de Rep. * 3 
Oligarchy is the defect of an 1 1 A. Pol. 
Thoſe who are entruſted with government, ſhould 
de rich only in virtue and goodneſs, nor ſhould they be 
beggars and hungry wretches, who intend to enrie 
themſelves with the plunder of the public: this 
cauſe a contention for power, and that a civil diſcord, 
which muſt neceffarily end in the diſſolution of the 
Rate. Pl. de Rep. . | 


1 
0 


Fa . e is to be in the hands of riper years on- 
© Mott hotrid and ſhameful would it be in a ſhepherd, 


10 breed up his dogs in ſuch a manner, that either from | 
intemperance, or hunger, or from ſome other bad 


motive, the dogs ſhould act the parts of wolves, and 
worry the ſheep they were intended to preſerve. Tb. 


_  *- Great men may be induced to undertake the goyern- 


ment themſelyes, that they may avoid the greateſt of 
15 puniſhments, the being governed by their inferiors. 


Democracy is the defect of a commonwealth. A. Pol. 
1338 are worthy of a reward, either of mo- 
X wy 


ney or honours. | Diaz 


Do you think, ſays Thraſymachus to Socrates, in Pla- 


to, (juſt after he told him he wanted a nurſe to blow 


 Hishoſe) that theſe governors'of cities ever really un- 


derſtand their art, conſider their ſubjects in any other 
„ r as they are regarded by their owner; do they 
od night and day with any other view than to make 


Democracy is the only government in which liberty is 
ſafe. Tac. Au. EL e 


In democracies the conflux of great numbers at the 
public aſſemblies do great miſchief to the-common- 


| wealth. 


government, among 
puniſhed. Diod. Sic. 
When Piſander 


Alcibiades, and to ange their democracy into an avif> 
tocracy, the — violently oppoſed both . motions ; 
upon which =_ ed them, — if any of them 
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knew any means of preſerving the city ; to which none 


of them retu 


them to agree to his propofal. Thucyd. 
It is the beſt government, which confiſts of a mix- 


ture of the moſt, as monarchy, rn and oli- 8 


garchy, or rather ariſtoctacy. 
Government, detived from the — mould be 


conſtituted for the ſake of 


any anſwer, he ſoon prevailed with 


the governed; and the 
es on- 


in its advantages, as he is himſelf one of the com- 


governat, like the maſter of a family, 
y 


munity. Theſe governments, therefore, with wo 


to the of the whole, can be faid to be juſtly and 


* 
rightly calculated ; but where the intereſt of the gover- 


' nors ppm hier is — x 


| — a dete e before) the —— 
the principal oo conſidered, 


be Gepe tic kind, in which 
of the 


accidental. 


the ſuperio 


reſpected, they are vicious andfer- 


h (ox be 


that of the fave . 


Plato bim allows that his — in the 
diſtribution of power, &c. ſhall not only have regard to 
rity of mental and corporeal endowments, © 


but to the diſtinction between wealth, and indigence ; 


to the former of which he gives a ſenſible 
and this he calls an 


menſurate or moderate inequality. Pl. de Leg. 22 
Heliogabulus criminally preferred players to the fiſt 592 
officers of the ſtate. Herod. 2 


Macrinus was faulty in diſtributing preferments 


which is the 
ed often on t 


eat art of a Wa z the 
unworthy. ; 


he beſtow- 


1 rg 2 M. Au- 


relius employed him in that way, to w h his genius 


led. He never challenged to himſelf the — of 3 
He lid, o make men what he pleaſed was in 00 man's 
1 .v 4 | 


pony 
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ual diſtribution, with a com- 
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2 er; but it was pr ie e Mark i in t 
| b ranch of the 2 2 h 2 natute 


education had qualified h un 
ed food men. Dion. | 


S honoured and p 
= "Claudius vidderred freed men and laves to the biph 
1 W and employments of the ſtate; of theſe 
ſiffered Narciſſus and Pallas fo to plunder the public, — 
F when he complained of the e eſs of the treaſury 
be was anſwered, that he would be rich enough if | 
E was admitted into partnerſhip with his two freed men. 
Svuet. Claud. 
Caudius, in chuſing the prieſts, took ah bach, chat 
n elect the worthieſt to that office. Ib. 
X == 1 tus Cæſar turned a perſon of conſular dignity 
. duty his office for being ſo illiterate as to write ixi for 
pi. t. Au | 
40S) | xc opinion, ſays Tacitus, that Ag | 
cola would be deputed to the prince of Great Britain 
not Uhat be gave out any ſuck hints, but becauſe he 
— to the truſt. Tac. | © 
Honour d rewards were beſtowed on merit by Te 


wits 
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Fac. Au. | | 
* William Rufus uſed. to ſell his bingfces 10 thoſe 
ho would give the moſt ; however two monks 22 
. to out- bid each other for an abbotſhip, the king -pe 
A rt woven ſtanding by, of whom he required 5 
much he would give; the monk replied he had no mo- 
tags if he had: his conſcience would not ſuffer him 
out in that manner; whereupon the king 
wore by Luke's face, his ufual oath, that he beſt 
eo ie. and ſhould have it for nothing, Rap. 
: Pl Ander Severus conferred no places but with re- 
"go to each man's worth and capacity, and cauſed Tu- 
tinus ( ce who extorted money, with 2 
to prevail on the * A in their favour) to be put to 
the 


48 with ſmoak; th Cmouk ke that he had . 
fold ſmoak, and therefore is with {moak bead wy Ge. . 
-  Speed's Chron. j 


Honours ought to be firſt given to 1 | V. 
dom; 8 8 to * en 5 4 * 0 
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| be a reproach to them or having gen him. Suet. . 4 


Tib. _— 

, Ins declined by — Sor. if 

n _ 

| Declined by Tibdus. Suet, Tib.. - D "A 
When Philip of France was prepari >. to ge 


. ſeek only the public welfare; hut they are A 
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wealth; and the tor, who tranſpoſes any of theſe, 
as by placing ia th tak, of oh By 44 
man, nor a true politiciau. Pl. de Leg. 1 

of all the honours — th | 


ſenate, was moſt pleaſed with that of Optimus, as t I 
indicated the 8 eſs of his morals; whereas thei I 


others only ſignified the power of his arms: he pre. 
Ir people to all the honours. 5 
they could confer on him. Dion. Cal. _ 

hen Tiberius refuſed the title of Pater Patria, 1 — 
told the Romans, that if he ſhould ever appear not to 
deſerve” it, it would bring him no honour, but Wale 3 


John of England, the Earl of Fland 
preſenting that the-intended 3 
of England was neither juſt nor hono - _ 
that it would be much more agreeable td e rules ef, 
— and 21 to reſtore to that prince» hat H 
om him in France, than to frame nen 3 I 
—— to 1 — an advantage of his misſprtunes, Rap 
ohn Gioia, of the city of Amalfi, in the "ES 
of Naples, who invented the uſe of the lbadftone 
1300, thou the invention was of ſuch ſtupend 
to the world, yet. it proved not ſo gres a 
the firſt inder, whoſe bare name is A it remain 
poſterity, without the leaſt — hie prüfe 
or how he made that wonderful Ms. 
have diſputed. him the honour of the tin invention. 2 — 


voz. I 
All ſorts of goverament are good, when thoſe * 5 4 g 
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wo + becauſe the governors, being but men, . Fe, 


Sa all cabals.and faions the i ore re molt view? 
rea than « lockhead. 
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the mind is ve in the firſt notice of things 


choice, IIl t . like ill company, 
on us. After 

garden of our mind, ill -thoughts; like 
Tpting up, being the natural produce of the 


will ini 

1 235 Ae think 
5 * eck, 

i The train of our thought, and motion of ſoul, 
We on cuſtom; therefore good habits are highly 

D ry to ce good thoughts. May thy mercy, 


what I have been, may thy grace re- 


* What 1 * and may thy wiſdom direct what 1 


5 He that would act Readily muſt think ſo- 
ä idea, let me examine thee ; come not in 


- 


e the fight, but let me examine your worth and 
-'« hight. :diftintly ;- think not to raiſe accumulative 


= ' pineſs,- for if ſeparately you contribute nothing, in 


| neden ou can only amuſe: As long as we enjo 
E -a\ mind; ung a8 und ner appetites and ſenſe, 15 
* fenszee, of al id, will be hard at work; and he- 
ther we are in company, or 9 they mut te 
48 and be active; and when fancy gabe N 

ut e it is what we call madneſks: 5 3 
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N. party, 2; is aby Ear e Ia Iz 

The of che ſen; duch tlie Wache of we! 
1 e hy.» $a together in ſerſpture. ns 
= of moſt miſtakes; and miearria . in eee | 
t trons rho private 
| ons upon "great de led in eon n 'phtaſe 
1 A bad # prince, 
ttnds more to. corruption, than «goo oo Ades to the 


* 


2 H ERE is no ſuſpenſion of thought while awake, 
e in its determination. Sin is in the will, — 


our endeayours to 


ye fancies; bring not your objects eroutling to 


- 


Of a full bed, the firſt and beſt beloy'd,. © REY 
Each gift, kind uy lent him, art improy'd. c. 
He 1 and loy'd his city, yet w d now... 3 3 
What other cities, diff rent had to ſhew ; - ; — * 0 x52 
Eager to gratify his ſtretching mind,. Es J 2 


The ſon but hinted, ett of 


Hei in gach pace of full reſort was 
And, {kill'd in tongues, ſeem'd coun 


OS Ely. * 


1 


8 . 2 Gu A 11 TU D E. . 
1 Tas taken from a Colton of Þ 


HEE, ind Italia's ever fin ods; 1 3 

the ſtreams of Po, Ferrara ſtands, 2 

At nod's fall extent _—_— ES: 7 128 - 1 

In ſplendid leiſure young Cornaro liv'd ; TH EY 3 
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In one- ſmall realm too narrowly conſin d. 
To tell his fire his wiſh, was to ſucceed g 5 


Then, as became him, full ſupplyd he Wane 
And to Livornia firſt his way he Ro | | 
On whoſe fair ſhore each diſtant nat nation mi 
And fills with various tongues her peopled: E 
Each object there his ſtrict attention ce q, EE 8 
Much he obſerv'd, yet ſtill found pg ew, a 
And ſou ght it ill ; e 93 
He, who cou'd that advance, he ns 
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And he might teach agen . { he 


What the rich freighter . not worth , 
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On the throng'd quay, or in the buſy, hots yet 


To obferyation deep attention jom d. 
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on a large quadrangle's fide,” 
To him AG er thought rs 
And a ech bir paſſing day went 83 
Some ſhowe worth note Ki met kis curious. 
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* bis a hots a birth far diff'rnt f Pete; * 
om his. ſwoln breaſt, ſighs f = of- Fraps, SNP 1 
3 tears, kept 8 os aſter from his eyes, 
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enſign of his fortune's deep decay 
* The youth, who pitying, 4 the Fo ent wich, 
re iht pity blamefu . no relief, .. 
ooch curious ſought to Know, 
o eaſe the cauſe of ſo much woe, 
hin from his melancholy tand; 
a filent waited his command, 
in errand ee mir are 
ea being he abhor'd, 
e durſt not of himſelf destroy, 
Ne heav'n might change his preſent ief to hoy 
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5 6 bj kind-ſuit in tend'reft terms he preſpd, 


Brin he wound his cauſe of grief impart  . 
7 to ſooth an aching heat; 
ught, however low ſphete; ach 
91 elt affliction worth his care. 
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5 "OY "of 5 c may eaſe thy woes, 7. 1 
asser ſtianger's ear may learn, diſcloſe. 0 
Fbe lim ning  wretch each word with | 
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Next know; der fallen to'this molt adjedt tare; * 
Smyrna once ſaw me happy, tho* not great. 
By handize with ſum 13 affluence bleſs a, 
And feet content, whic (Front ones ſeldoor taſte; 9 a 
But oh Tk been dleſ#d brings 72 relief, 8 fi i 


But ſtronger bitterneſs to grief 85 1 
Forgi gears—which — as key flows _ 
A ſon's, a fther's, and a huſband's woe; -* =o RR 
To ſwell each ſigh theſe diff rent paſſpns] join, EM 

For all thoſe dear relations once were mine: x. 75 


Nor was it hopes of adding to my tete, © 4 5 "2 
By lawleſs plunder, ſent me from Rink x 2 Lit 

To gain in bleeding fields a cruel hante, 1 
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"Twas du — cateh the coming 
And filial love that hoiſted every ail; 

*Twas to a father's fond embrace I wa 

Fer yet his lamp of life was A 6. | 
While till a kneeling ſon might bleſs H 
And fill hjs heart with tenderjoy; ===>; . 1 Bo: - 
For Cyprus then I fail d—what fince Nel, — 9 Ec Lal 
Let theſe hard chains, and this: vile habit- delle. Lets : Hl TI 
Which, with for ever growing Stief, 'T bear; 2 BY 
And now the fourth ſad winter ſeęs me wear 45 oY : 
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1 5 And endleſs mines, compar'd with me, is poor. 
p15; Quickthen Cornaro to his ranſom flee, | SES 
26, Am 8 morning” s fun behold him free. 
3 Nhe. icy -governor he went, . 


5, his-cauſe of coming ſent ; 
Se wait his errand 1 U 
A er refuſed credenti „ gold. 1 | 
pre or liberty he gave, , 4 N 
bs quick 2b to find, the now but fanc d ſlave, | 
| "1 The, de free—his tranſports who can tell? | 
3 before him, in; wild joy he felt 
Ron dis who: caue'd it, could omel. 

Ad wander. in bis boſom wroy — 
ring eee ſoul was fraugh 
Power ta ute: Half he thought, 
KN : 7 wood deliverec he cried, 
| worth i in man reſide 
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O'er the fam d Adriatic, where ſhe ſtood, , 
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If thou art bn 25 I ram than nc wo gr, 7 
And that thy: happinefyyneet no de fk Rx * 
Here's'gold 9 to ſpeed rhoe bs thy way: : 
If gratefal.chou-Wou'dft be at thy re 

Amidſt thoſe flaves, *which there in Bondage eum 
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Search ont ſome chriſtian from the wretehed band, 05 2 

Who beſt may merit freedom at thy handdʒ 735 

Then think tis in thy power to pay my debt, MM 
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By ſhewing him the mercy tho 
He aid—And to his lodgi lodgings back retum' d, 
Honour's bright lamp within him gently born; 3 2; 
Felt and enjoy'd the riot of his breaſt;  - 70-4 
While conſcience furniſh'd out the noble dat .- 3.688 

As free as air from iſon juſt broke out, Ae >) + =_ 


The Turk; with ſpeed, the harbour ſow RE 
There found a ſhip all trim with fwelling f ße 
And juſt prepar'd to catch the coming 288 big 24328 
Smyrna her port—with profp'rous \ l 
And gives him to his home and former je 5 = 0 


Livornia now, as his Ferrara known, 5 
Where next, for knowl , was Cornaco ee 3 
For a ſoul's ban quet, far ey” 3% 3 Ts 


Venice, old ocean's faireſt chi” 2 nig. — Ea * 
That ſwells unenyious'of the Tuſcan flood 4 > 4: 
Tho' Naples, F lorence,” on. its banks lis A 
And to him Tyber p s from Rome ite ri 
When o'er the continent fell flay'ry few,” 7 22 34S 
Hither 7 deſs liberty withdrew e 
Here plac'd her ſtaff, her cap, her armour, ; ba 5 8 
And, as * fierce 3 held it dear? N 33 
Each art and ſcience, their dwelling owny . N 
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. 3 6. 8 And fade, exti ithed-by-2 nobler fire: 45 Car. ” 

=. 5. As kindled Doweler its flames may nie. 14 5 N 

* When the bright ſun is ſeen, in — dies; 

„ 175 Soon as his breaſt pereeiy'd the powerful ray, 

FF What der poſſeſs d it inſtantly gave wax. 
7 As in the wood, beneath the light ning s beam, 

* Periſh the leaves, and the whole tree is flame ; $54 
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Minerva ſudden from his ſoul Was fled, * 5 5 
And Venus reign'd-ſucceſlive in her ſtead. 5 
A thouſand fair ones of her frolic ain: (4 


Fs at the youth -had bent her ſhafts in rains... 
ed from the wanton eye, they ſought his heart, 
But virtue's temper ſtill 3 the dart, 
Der all their force or 3 need he fear, 


4 = tf, —— t that enters there; | 
=: Amend; | wp —_— powers of mn 9 
aun (ene by ms can feel. 5 

One laſt —— — — found, 62 

* d made the deeper wound; 


rom 2 ener it was ſent, | 

27 Fier itk beauteous owner, where it went; Fl 

i en chris Delphing' powerful eye it came; 5 

eee Venice lent the charming dame. 

i HY alma, diefe d ide! whoſe daugbters all are fair, 

> 0” $2 ths ofe — — — dear. 

* 5 PE Proper e meet, K 

We. Ki beauty. ſtill with anions} holds its. ſeat. | 

I er a noble father ſent, = 

. moons the fair one here had ſpent 

| 1 Aha tender uncle's careful eye; 

=: 7 hone but to him fliould-then Cornaro 0. , 2 

bi he did bis cauſe of grief unfold; , " 
© His eduntry, name, and parentage he ela, | 
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Nought t the fire's conſent; * 
Which one red Aan he was ſure to gain, 5 


And needed only ſee bind to obtain. Ig 
Th' obſerving uncle mark u the wond'rous youth; 3 
Fathom'd his love, his conſtancy and truti jj 
Said, to her father pleas'd he them 3 ſpeed, ty 
He ſaid,” and ſoon th* enamour d you th agreed; 
Lol, with its precious freight the Neffe or d, | 
Cornaro and his happineſs on board | 5 + 
Bleſs d with chaſte beauty he ſuch trifles ſeom'd - 8 
As Jaſon ſtole or Menelaus mourn d. HE 
Can gold the heart like conqu' ring beauty move 
Or what is luft compar'd with — ders -- 52 5 | 
And now for Malta with full fails they and; odio 
Came, ſaw, and All but touch'd the 2 'd ads 
When oh! ſad ſcene of fortune's ag dr, Bs 
Falſe as the ſkies above or ſeas below z _  * LIC 
A Turkiſh-galley mark d them from afar, - 2 
Purſued the veſſel unprepar'd for war; 
Reſiſtance vain, by numbers over-bore, 
And led them wretched ſlaves to r - 
| Can words, what | thought can ſcarce conceive, 
: The uncle's, virgin „ lover's deep diſtreſ ? 
f Compar d with Which the mangli N . ales, 5 
| And the fierce rack's ſevereſt p W or I 
And now expos d to public fa 
Amidſt the chaff ring Turks . en . 
4 Immortal ſouls the Pope ty decreed” 
19 Of the beſt bidder, like the 5-fet the 
1 E'en this the lovers bore, eac 
| And yet unparted felt no full deſpair,” 
But ſee at length accompliſh'd woe mage ; 
To deal the fad laſt wound ſhe had to 
Her fable ſtore ſhe cull'd the dart to fi 475 
Nor left one half ſo venom'd ſhaft debit? + 
the dealers in this cruet far; bh 
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"Fs fatally, te of 1 re, * a 
Her breaſt took beaut ) from * — Saks N 
Nor cou'd the tear that drown'd, eclipſe her ak 
But falling on her damaſk heck it toad, 

_ Like the pearl dew- drop on the morning bud. 
He quickly ſaw the too. diſtinguiſt'd fair, 

And tkought his prophet's paradiſe was there“ 
Fler price at once, unqueſtioning, he paid; 
The fatal yeil around her beauties ſpread, 

And led exulting off, the Groaning 1 maid. 
Jas then Cornaro felt diftreſs com pleat, + 
And kiiew the worſt extreme of tort ring fate; 
=— Piſce to plague him now had ftrove in vala, | 

And knawing vultures not expreſs'd his pain; ; 

oo Herce fot human nature to ſuſtain, - 

Wh Ro Ne ſunk beneath his ſorrow's dreadful load, 

Aud ſenſeleſs from exceſs of pain he ſtood ; 
2 Wbe Jo! one graver Turk among the reſt, 
5 bore diſtinguiſt d by his . wy: 
4 nicer Furioſity e | 
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eh circumſtance —— Bag mY 
= 2366-their country, parentage, and name, 
dna how each mournful woes, a ſhve Weene 

Is a. ' Behold him to Cornaro then ap 2 | 

ul on his face · he. fix'd his fel ſt eye 
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: And now, he faid; my mighty debt be pail 
2 Which, wer't not thou the ſlave 1 — a 
K, Peruvian mines were much too ay. | 
* To the man merchant then he bg 1s hands: . 
MY 34 yr he Fr nar — thy wants demand; 34+ .- . 
: t my friend, and his companions free, 
Nees the price, — {agree Ve: TE 1 
The ranſom'd home he led in bounteous ſtate, er 
| His ſwelling foul with god-like joy elate ; " 21 * 3 
73K Joy, ſuch as fiiFd the great Creator's 3 
8 hen Adam in his Paradiſe he placſe. 
1 His lofty hall, with richeſt ſopha's, grac'd, + 1 9 
1 His wives, his children im due order plac d. EF -<Y 
* (Such was his will, tho? hidden his intent,) <3: oY 
) Sat with mute wonder, waiting the event. 75 0 TRY 
: Amidft them all he then Cornaro led, x ERS "55M 
And wip'd away a tear of joy, then ü e 
Mou, of my licens'd _ the partners fi 32 
Who my divided love ye ee . = Rx 
And you, the ifue — — Boneſt Joys, > -CÞ FI — 2 3 


If aught my precepts did, ye gen'rous "5: —— = | 
_—_.: ildrea, rh my . 12 — 
But by my difmal exile, caus d a tear; 5 We 123 
| If in my abſence ye not falſly mourn'd, . 
* If your vaſt joy was true, When J cad; 7806 DIY be.” 
II Alha knew ye without guile rejoice, > NY 
* And our dread prophet heard your real vey; 02 1448 HE BRA 
© | Now more adore him, proftrate praiſe his re A 
0 | Admire His bounty's unexha ſtore-."? 8 e 
But now from chains I freed the ca . VA 3 5 725 
5 And here Cornaro, my deliv'rer ends Tour ESI 77 
« All proſtrate, at that facred name, they 2 5 
iy: How touch'd, great gratitude alone can wits 
Great gratitude, that dictated their; joy, 
1 Smil'd on each cheek, and ſpoke fin 25 9 ve RP 
| The be, => og rapture ſaw the pleaſing 8 r 
= - The besen joy ran warm in every ren 1 8 
9 oo arieds' hiv.inmoſt ſout appro d, * :/,646 
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Now haſte, he faid, the ſumptuous feaſt prepare, 
My wives, to deck the banquet be your care, = 
As if great Ottoman himſelf was here: 
For know, th' imperial creſcent's ſacred flame. 
- - Cannot more homage than Cornaro claim. | 
And you, my ſons, whate'er my wardrobes boaſt, 2 
What crimſon, gold, or gems can have of coſt, 
8 „ — forth but oh ! however rich the dreſs, 
It bs How poorly will it his ſoul's worth expreſs. - | 
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» Come then, my friend. — but why that downcalſt eye; 
hat cheek yet F that ſtill heaving figh ? 
I 255 5 Freedom thou haſt, and what elſe wealth can give, 
1 my bleſs d taſk „ thine only to receive. f 
| 8 - *Cornaro bluſh'd and ſigh d, and would have ſpoke, - 
But as he ſtrove tears his accents broke. 2 
The uncle ſaw, yet ſilent his diftreſs, ” 
And what he could not, ventured to expreſs ; | 
5 Told the whole tale of love. —the fair portray d, 
Pencibd the ſemblance of the charming maid; 
Der that, perhaps, ſome Turk's abandon'd prey, 
E . Torn from Cornaro's arms for e'er Kms 
. o doom'd no other bliſs to prove, 7 
; 5 5 $ſlave, -bereft of love. * 
* i EI 1 1h-heard the fatal tale, , | 
ig hi: bounty here muſt fail; 
Ke ae ee» e maid reſtore, 
dave to ſome lewd tyrants pow'r : 
mers d-already in ſome fatal grove, : 
+ YV-her brutal luſt uſurps the name of love; 
ONT cl ole ſeraglie's. en, from whoſe dark bourn. | 
1 maid did ę er invislatt return. ; q 
NT aL ns thought 7 6 his labouring brain, ” "oo 
i y'ry-hope-that roſe he ſtill found vain, | 
His 154 All fudden ſmil'd, and rais'd his head, 0 
e . ing of his fruitful bed, | 
wy d.again, and ſmote his breaſt, and fad, Ws 
erkatot, Alha, I'adore! Lofts 
nyſterious, wonder-working own, Wt CL: 
Sz thy lowelt ſervants untry'd noon: Gl . 
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And let my fire his genuine offspring own, 

While I, We vainly, boaſt T am his fon. 

If my exulting ſoul aright divine: 

To make Cornaro bleſs d is only mine; N 

For know, theſe walls contain the piddurd fair, 8 

Chaſte yet as ſnow, and pure ac noontide air. N 

Haſte then, he ſaid, ye flaves, and quick return 

With the fair chriſtian, whom I bought this mom; 13 

Return'd, Delphina bleſs'd their eager èyes, 

And filbd each gen'rous ſoul with ſweet ſurpriſe, | 

Then thus again, the Turk with eful air. 

As to her lord he led the bluſhing air, e 

My friend, in this bleſs'd moment be it mine, 
"Taught by thyſelf, to ſhew a ſoul like thine; ', 120 
F yy a a vaunt, tis virtue ſends it fort, 
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A ſoul that ſtrives with een Cornaro's — 3 
In thy gay by ey ; great Prophet, hear, | r. 
le here I ſwear, n SET IN 


By Meccha's ſacred 
Were all the ſacred treaſure here before my ſig _ 
That filłd Damaſcus' glittering plains wick he 
When in full trump h furious Caled rode, 7 
And drench'd wy ian ſword in Grecian viſe; 
Should ſome ultan ſay, this maid reſign, © 
And the whole . of all the Eaſt is thine,” 
From him, unheſitating, would I turn, N 
And look upon the trifling bribe with — Ng 3 
Beauty like this, which wond'ring we Wr. = e 
Tis virtue . in exchange can pay. > 2 
"Tis thee, bright goddeſs, Virtue, pürſue, 1 2 
To thy Sent folf | I raiſe tb aſſ piring vier; 80 55 25 275 
Thus proſtrate, thy almighty pow'r 1 0%, 8 3 ; 
And fic rifice my paſſions at thy throne: 45% "2 
So $0 faying, with a ſmile, their hands he join q 15 
And his rich prize, without a ſigh, reſign'd; BEES N RE 
Virtue was pleas'd, and own'd in heav'n above;® Wes | Ly S I, 4 
How deeds, like theſe, ev'n gods with pleaſure ne 8 5 
Gentle compaſſion ſhed a tear of joy, © ©? OS Ns, 
' And'gfatitude loud ſhouted thro? the ſky. 7 W ad 
What: joy the raviſh'd lovers ſouls poſſeſs'd, - 7% 9 © 
How all around their vaſt delight expreſsd, 
What conſcious pleaſure touch'd the father's 9 
attempt the fault'ring muſe * 
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AX on dat rt of life which is moſt excellent, and 
cuſtom will make it delightful. Good habits will 

certainly improve a man's fortune and reputation. Af- 
fluence of fortune does not often' produce good affec- 
tions of the mind. Toleration begets habit, habit 
conſent and imitation. He is moſt potent, who has po 

ſelf in his own power. It is a ſtrange power, 

= cuſtomhathupon weak and little ſpirits, 1 whoſe thoughts reed | 

reach no further than their ſenſes ; and what they have } | 

een and been uſed to, they make the ſtandard and me- 

þ Wot 5 ſure of nature, of reaſon, and of all decorum: nei- | 


ttzber are there any ſort of men more poſitive, and te- 
8 "i nacious of their petty opinions, than they are; nor \| 
— more cenſorious, even to bitterneſs and malice: and it 


3 is generally ſo, that thoſe, that have the leaft evidence 
$ 73 for the truth of their beloved opinions, are moſt pee- 
3 nk and im tient in the defence of them: this ſort of 
. b ug 4 laſt that will be made wiſe men, if ever 
8: - ley be; for 'they have the worſt of diſeaſes that ac- 
E . 85 r ignorance, and do not fo much as know them- 
2 5 e to be ſick. 
1 "I The Seythian ſlaves who had married their maſters 
ies, during their eight years abſence, attempted by 
force, to prevent their return home; their maſters, 
* ry much difficulty in conquering them with arms, 
: ; tacked: them with rods and whips, and other inſtru 
ments of ſervile correction: this ſtratagem ſo terrified 4 
© the flaves; that they were preſently overcome. Juſt. | 
. The force of habit is well imagined, in à ſtory, LE 
* wg N Montaigne tells us of an old woman, whoſe 
do bad brought her a beautiful pur of which ſhe 
woas ſo very fond that ſhe uſed to carry it about in her 
arms; which ſhe continued to do after it was a cow, « 
. being inſenſible of the increaſe of its weight, from the 
habit of carrying it every day. As habit can teconcile | 
| us/to-what is even diſagreeable in itſelf, how it ; 
—_ andi z rove what is amiable and bc 7; 5 
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CHAP, LI. 6 N 
| A" | 
HAPPINESS. 


NN 
UR — — in this world, proceeds from the 
ſup on of our deſires, but in the next worlds -_ 
from the. gratification of them. Happineſs is in the 
taſte, and not in the things; and it ig a man's having 
that which he loves, that makes him happy, and not 
what others think lovely. We are never ſo happy, 
or uohappy, as we imagine. Nothing ought ſo much 
to leſſen the ſatisfaction we take in ourſelves, as to ſee 
that we diſapprove at one-time, what we approved at 
another. The happineſs or unhappineſs of men depend 
no leſs on their humour, than on their fortune. 1 0 


* — — — 
0 he? 


people are never to be corrected; they always thin 
they are in the right, when fortune ſupports their 'i 
conduct. There is an exceſs of happineſs and miſery _ 
that is.beyond our * There are but few this 
wanting to make the wiſe man happy; nothi 5 = 
make a fool content, which is the reaſon why almoſt 2 
all men are miſerable, We torment ourſelves leſs to 1 
become happy, than to make it be believed we are ſo. 
We are always unhappy. with thoſe, that are uneafy; | 
with us. + The man, that is pleaſed with nobody, 1 
more unhappy than he, with,whom nobody is pleaſedſ. 

Let men, Fitead of preſuming to be happy; \ Re 
be eaſy. He, who would be diſcreet; -and:aimat. £7 44 
2 things, ſhould turn; his thoughts upen e 
ying his pain, rather than promoting hig j; for 

great inquietude is to be ayoided, but great felicity - 23 
is not to be attained. The great leſſon is .zquant- + . - 

4 mity, a regularſty of ſpirit a little above chearfulneſs, 
| and below mirth. Indolence of body and mind is ta 

be attained, but an enquiry after happineſs has ſome- 8 
thing reſtleſs in it. The viciſſitudes of labour and reſt + 

fill up the ſpaces of the labourer's time with eaſe ang 
F ſatisfaction, and they poſſeſs What others only talk N 
| for ſimplicity, innocence, induſtry and temperance ate 


arts which lead to RY as much as learning. 
wiſdom, knowledge and contemplation. Monſieur - 
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1115 neceſſary to an eaſy and happy life to poſſeſs our 
(4 minds in ſuch a manner as to be always well ſatisſiedu 
(( with our own reflections: the way to this ſtate is to 
4 ſure our actions by our own opinion, and nat byſt 
(1 that of the reſt of the world. A virtuous mind, ſuffic- 
_ ently furniſhed with ideas to ſupport ſolitude, and keep 


0 mon & .. Auth \ 
e 
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=, 


Paſchall in his treatiſe on the miſery of man, fans, 
that all our endeavours after greatneſs;proceed from no- 
thing but a deſire of being ſurrounded by a multitude of 

2 and affairs, that may hinder us from looking in- 


to ourſelves, which is a view we cannot bear. Mit. 


ſeries are not to be meaſured by the nature of the 

but by the temper and diſpoſition of the ſufferer; true 
happineſs conhiſts in the capacity of refleQing with. | 
pleaſure. It 18 better to be happy than appear ſo. It( 


up an agreeable converfation with itſelf, is neceſſary 
for him who would make his happineſs independent. 
Tho? virtue is the mother of content, yet naked virtue 
is not alone ſufficient to make a man happy: it muſt be 
accompanied at leaſt with a moderate proviſion for all 
the neceſſities of life, and not ruffled or diſturbed by 
bodily pains. The ſame faculty of "reaſon and under- 


„ 


to be happy in a private condition, nor r N to 
© 


If - 


SANE TT AW. 


_ affluence of fortune, where every humour is indulged, % 


7 


our reaſonable Being; and, conſeq 
niable foundation of a. 


Tus UNIVERS AL Mzx ron. 97. , 
is capable of. It is hard to form a true eſtimate f aß 3 
man's happineſs, becauſe happineſs de moſt upon | 
thoſe things which are moſt out of ſight. "True ap 8 
neſs conſiſts in health of body, and peace of mind, atgl © 
competency of fortune, the firſt of which is to be 2 


quired by exerciſe and temperance, the ſecond by inte- 
grity, and the laſt by contentment, Fortune may give a: 24 
a man the materials of happineſs, but reaſon muſt. be 


— 
_ wy 2. - 


o 


the architect. We often envy the happineſs of men, 
whom, if we knew their circumſtances, we ſhould pity ; 
for how often is that appearance of happineſs only thea- 
trical, and men are not the ſame men behind the ſcenes, J 
as they * upon the ſtage of the world. ITis in 

8, _ 


happine as it is in virtue; thoſe that are really happy 
or virtuous, are leſs ambitious in appearing ſo. In th 


every deſire gratified, without controul; there the 
leaſt diſappointments, the leaſt provocation will diſturb 
a man. Riches 1 pain, and flatten pleaſure. 8o-- 
lon ſays, that houſe has the happieſt, where the eſtate 
is got without injuſtice, kept without diſtruſt, and ſpent 
without repentance. Another ſays, that is the happieſt 
houſe where the maſter does that out of free che 5 
which the law would compel him to do, or where there 
is but one maſter, or where the maſter is more beloved 
than feared, or where ſuperfluities are not required, nor 
neceſſaries wanting. To have no deſire, but happily | 240 
to enjoy what we poſſeſs, is the height of human fe=- Þ * -. 
licity. The meaſure of a happy life is not from the . 
fewer or more breaths we draw, or meals we eat, but 
from the having once lived well, a&ed our part hand- 
ſomely, and made our exit chearfully. If it be true, 
that the underſtanding and the will are the two eminent 
faculties of the reaſonable ſoul, it follows neceſſarily, 
that wiſdom andyirtue, which are the beſt improvement 
of thoſe two faculties, muſt be the perfection alſo of 
con f the unde. 
happy Hife. at would be 
happy, muſt take an 3 of his time. Every ov l- 
cutious man multiplies his miſeries, for no one can feel 


what he does not know. In the main ſum of happineſs, 
there is Farce a ſingle mo but what derives itſelf . 
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1 Tur Unrversar Mex ros. Sk 
_ OB From ſocial love, and depends immediately on the nüt 
nal and kind affections 1 as cauſes 20 ch un 
be their effects, and therefore as natural affection, or ſo. 
RY - Fs love, is perfect or imperfect, ſo muſt be the content 
nnd happineſs depending on either. Our happineſs, or 
maiiſery, in this life, ariſes not ſo much from the real 
= ſtate in which we ha to be placed, as from com- 
= ping it with that of others, or that which we our- 
iI ſelves have loſt. Without conſidering things in this 
= comparative view, the more —— of happineſs 
= or miſery would loſe their influence ; for the colours of 
A good and evil are reflected differently to us from the 
very ſame objects, according to the point of view (from 
"whence we behold them. The cauſes of happineſs to 
. "mankind are as various as the different ſituations in life, 
and the different characters of thoſe that are placed in 
them. All ſtates and ranks of creatures find ſomething 
ſuited to their reſpective capacities, or ſomething * to 
compenſate their wants. Pain is appointed to ſupply 
the want, and inforce the admonitions of willow. 
Men have been taught by pain before they can find out 
1 that they have been happy; *tis hard that affliction 
-. *-  fhouſd be the only inſtructor, and that happineſs ſhould 
. afferd no leſſons of wiſdom. Solon ſays that no man | 


8 is to be accounted happy till he is dead. 
. 3 33% 4: 8 14 Ef : C H A E. LIV. 
3 HAT RED. : 


EF YATRED, tho' it is exactly oppoſite to the paſ- 
"8 I fion of love, yet it ariſes from it, for he that 
* Bb loves any thing with er hates every thing that 
* 8 is deſtructive to the thing he loves with as great vehe- 
"IS mency. Plutarch fays, that a man ſhould not allow 
himſelf to hate even his enemies, becauſe, fays he, if 
you indulge this paſſion on ſome occalſons, it wilt riſe 
pf itſelf on others; if you hate your Mtemics you will = 
rontract ſuch a vicious habit of ral WY. 4 
Will break out upon thoſe that are your Triends,-prithoſe 
who ate indifferent to you, ſo ene, 1 
8 „ - "0-1 
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lignity of hatred from the paſſion itſelf, and not from the | 
jet. We hate thoſe moſt, who love us more than 9 
we chuſe they ſhould. When our hatred is too violent, 
it ſinks us beneath thoſe we hate. The breaſt of the 
malicious is a den of ſavage paſſions. Hatred proceeds 
from an opinion that the perſon we hate is evil in gene- 
ral, or particularly to us, for it is natural to hate the 
author of an injury. There can be no malice but where 
intereſts are op ſed. The affections of love and ha- 
tred, deſire and averſion (on which the N of 
perſons ſo much depend) being influenced and govern- 
ed by opinion, the higheſt good or happineſs muſt de- 
pend on right opinion; and the higheſt- miſery derived 
from wrong. A wiſe man hateth nobody, but only loves 
the virtuous. As Engliſhmen let us ſerve our country; 
as men let us treat one another; as brethren let us bear 
no hatred to any but thoſe, who, of whatever country 
they happen to be, dare break thro' the facred- — 
that unite men together. Vice is the true object / 
hatred, as vicious men are of pity and contemſpt. 
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CHAP: LV: ; | 

| Hop E and FEAR. $4 5A 
Ha the apprehenſion of a future good, Wit 

the 8 of obtaining it; — fear, ts 

contrary. Hope and fear are the bane of human lies 

theſe two inſeparable paſſions look forward, and like x 

the guard and priſoner tread on each others heels; and 

where one is, the other muſt be alſo; for where fear.is - 

not, it is no longer hope but certainty, and where hope 

is not, it is no longer fear but deſpair. Youth is prone A 


to hope, and old age to fear. Our actual enjoyments?s 
are * and ent, that man would be * mi- 
ſerable being, were he not endowed with hope, which” +; 
gives him à taſte of thoſe good things, that may p + +» 3 
tibly:come.into his paſſe on. We ſhould hope fer 
every thing that is good, (ſays the old Linus) becauſe - _ 9 
there ig nothing which may not be hoped for, and aok 
tdi hst what the Gods are able to give us. Notkind .* {+ © 
1 22 | F 2 3 


* 
= * A ay 


ER” ; Þ Tv Win WN 
o lifes fo happy as that which is full of hope, he 
- cially when the hope is well grounded, and 9 
\__ _ objeftof it is of an exalted kind, and in its nature 
5 per o convey happineſs. A religious life is that which 
moſt abounds in a well grounded hope, and ſuch's one 


tire! 

e ides ſays, the nature of mankind is, in what 
they 1 to abandon themſelves to the moſt i incon- 
a ope, but what they do not affect, they can 
3 with a moſt ſelf-ſufficient reaſon. ' 
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Ig 


TEN humours are like the ge ge perality of bull. 
which have ſeveral fronts, ſome agree- 


bare à regular courſe, by which our Will is imper- 
veptibly moved and A ſo that they have more 

Hare in our actions than we think: There are few 
THe we ſhould covet with much eagerneſs, if we 
2 50M 2 their real value. We never ately deſire the 
| , which we only deſire from the dictates of reaſon. 


= 2 as by trifles. *Tis eaſier to extingui 
furt inclination we have, than to gratify all thoſe " 
1 come after i it. Before we deſire a t thin paſſionately, 
N dug ht to be conſidered what is the 1 * 

RE perſon that poſſeſſes it. Tt is a very juſt and common 


338 obſervation upon the natives of this iſland, that in their 


different degrees, and in their ſeveral rofeflions and 
8 'employments, they abound as much and perhaps more 


T9 in good ſenſe, than an any people; and yet at the ſame 
ttme there is ſcarce an 72 1 of any life. ſpi rit, 
that has not fome odd caſt of thought, dene vein 
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as is Fs «oh xe that are capable of makin . 


N ings, 
— She diſagreeable. The humours of the body 


humours are not ſo much difturd'd by things of 
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humour that. diſtinguiſhes him 5 Hiss neighbour. 
True humour lies in the thou ol and afifes'frpm-the |. 
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cording as men behave in theſe appetites, they are above 
or below the beaſts of the field, which are incited by 
them without choice or reflection; but rational crea- 
tures correct theſe incentives, and improve them into 2 
elegant motives of friendſhip and ſociety. - A ſatyr, 7 
which is half man and beaſt, is the emblem of bk 
luſt ; to ſhew that its followers proſtitute the reaſon of 4 
man, to gratify the appetites of à beaſt. He that gives ] 
— up to luſt, will ſoon find that to be his lab 


HUM ANR NAT. 
| I Au "I 
LIE that builds on nature, lays his foundation on. g 


| rock, for wherever .ſhe deſigns a uQion, . -- 
| ſhe always diſpoſes ſeeds proper for it, which are as b? 
ſolutely neceſſary to the formation of any moral or in- 
tellectual excellence, as they are to the growth-of - 
plants. A reader cannot be more rationally-entertained, , 
than by comparing the virtues and vices of his. e ©: 
times, with thoſe that prevailed in the times of his E-. 
fathers ; and drawing a parallel in his mind, between -- 
his own private character, and that of another perſon's," -:.-/ 4 
whether of his own age, or of the that went hes? 
fore him. The contemplation of , under theſe ß 
changeabſe colours, is apt to ſhame us out of any af? 
14 ticular vice, or animate us to any particular virtue 3 
| make us pleaſed or diſpleaſed with ourſelves in the 5ſt 
proper. points, to clear our minds of prejudice and pte. 
| — and to rectify that narrowgeſs. of 3 2 
Far inclines us 2 bal amiſs — thoſe Who differ wi 
from ourſelyes, The beſt ſpring of generous" actions 
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great and noble, who' only believes that, after a 
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2 is to think hi 


ghly of our nature, for whoever has a 
opinion df the dignity of his nature, will a in 
: has allotted himſelf in his own 
eſtimation: how can he exalt his thoughts to a Y 


turn on the ſtage of this world, he is to fink inte dh 1 
| Hvion, and loſe his conſciouſneſs for-ever. There is | 


n. dt a more an: $9610" 204 to the human mind, than 
2 to be frequently reviewing its own great privileges and 
endowments; nor a more effectual means to awaken in 
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= with an infinite variety of falſe 


us an ambition raiſed above low objects and little —4 : 


2 ſuits, than to value ourſelves as heirs of eternity. 
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ture is often hid, ſometimes overcome, ſeldom extin- 
| Sp ; the firſt by education, the ſecond by cuſtom, 
M Mens thoughts are much according to their inclination ; 
tteir diſcourſe and ſpeeches according to their learnin 
And infuſed ay but their deeds are often — 
i habit. Nature is nothing but ænigmatic poeſie, 4 
WVoeiled and ſhady picture, breaking out here and there 
N to puzzle our 
never 
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eonjectures. Human nature cou 


cosi | t # ger arrive at 
=. the duty which human” wiſdom had itſelf preſcribed, 


All che. operations of nature arrive to a period of ma- 
turity, and then decline; but in art there is ſcarce any 
period of maturity, for one ſtill exceeds another. There 


1s a malignity in human nature Which makes every man 


| 5  Uiffatisfied with his own ſtation. The creator of the 


univerſe eee every thing to a certain uſe and 
purpoſe, and determined it to a ſettled courſe and ſphere 
of action, from which, if it in the leaſt deviates, it 
"becomes unfit to anſwer thoſe ends for which it was de- 
and moſt of the abſurdities we meet with ariſe 


from an affeQation of mens excelling. in characters, for 


5 Which nature never deſigned them. All men have one 
* dor mote qualities by which they may be ſerviceable, 
2 but, like miſers, they loſe the advantage of what theß 
have, by aſpiring after things out of their reach. Plato 
ſays, that human nature is a ſtate of waer. 
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YPOCRISY is a homage, which vice 
H virtue. Whatever convenience may be . 
to be in falſhood and diſſimulation, err 
the inconvenience of them is perpetual, becauſe 18 a 
brings a man under an everlaſting ee and ſuſpi- 
cion, ſo that he is not to be be when he {ponks 
* the truth. Hypocriſy itſelf, does great honour, or ra- 
ther juſtice, -0 religion, and tacitly acknowledges it to 
be an ornament to human nature. The rei 


he 


_ — \ i£L 


would not he at fo much way put on the tance 
of virtue, gs Gang — it was the , 
and effectual means to gain the love and eſteem — 


kind. Truth, like honeſty, often 2 appeatances; 
but 4 and impoſture are ſeldom unguarded. The 


rite endeayours to appear more vicious 
than he really is, the other kind of hypocrite more vir- 
tuous; but there is another ſort of hypocrite, which 


1 does not only deceive the world, but himſelf alſo; this}. 
conceals his own heart from hinld, en makes him. | 


believe he is more virtuous than he really is. 
He who kills another a 
he, who intent} 


| - Young men, rom their innocence and 
eaſy to be deceived by fraudulent _—_ — thy. 
have not in their own minds any impreſſions that cor 

reſpond with the fraud with which they are attacked: 
Severus was, of all men, the moſt able to deceive, for. 
he never ſtuck at an oath when neceſſary for his La 
poſe. DeteQed hypocrites never forgive, | 
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a * that makes a man the WV of vow, 


another into error, in diſ-- 1b 


Warm and bri ght N nv th when regulated © 5 3 
Lg \- by a ſolid 3 ſubſervient to an honeſt 4 
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and admiration but when. unguided' te chock 92 
reaſon, is productive of innumerable 
- wealth, honour, have, in the prof; 3 53 
ng fluſions; buf they _ come to els any of 
© . them, will find they are tents towards 
tds be regarded only in the Geond econd place. The led of 
F Imaginary poſſeſſions makes. impreſſions of real-woe; 
The imagination cannot invent ſo many ſeveral contra» - 
| rieties, as there are natu in the heart of ev —— 
A warm imagination, and quick reliſh of re, 
1 2 bus p, — judgment, makes the gentleman-. 
3 paſſions, and qu uickneſs of appetites, gene- 
nll keepp pace with the brightneſs of the injuginatin . 
| paits enable a man to 1 fine precepts of mo- 
| Ih 3% — 4 and the ſtrength of his paſſions tempt him to 
= break through ro The ſtrongeſt imaginations. are 
generally in the weakeſt heads. Men are tormented | 
With the opinions: they have of things, and not by the 
3 Pert * . — It is the ſharpneſs of conceit that 
ives an edge to pain and pleaſure. Every opinion has 
mY ght enough to make itſelf eſpouſed at the expence 


| . > e. Fruition and ſſeſſion 'principally a p08 
„ does el, at de 


ſenſes, than the apprehenſion of tuffering. - It is cer- 
iin, W a Well hooray 2 e and 
* 'S g00d-breeding, are a to a di poſition | 
by bu © qualify it to be one of the grea te ieh , ag 3 as 
© pleaſures of life. Dr. Crdworth; In his Intellectual 
Fyſtem, ſays, that the ſoul may ink 0 far into phan- 
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nm, as not to recover the uſe of her free faculty ; 

1 and that this enormous ſtrength of ima; hogs does 
a not only beget the belief of mad int prehenſi- 
bs, but is able to aſſure us of the oe es "external 


bb becks, which _ — and what cuſtom and educa- 

_ tion do by degrees ay Arr ſhorter- 

dime. e L dul, chuſing at 1 
- pleaſure ſuch images as fene of thor hath drawn 1 


8 


upon the mind, and forming them int to ſome new com- 
pound mot yet exiſting i in nature. The various opinions 
among the learned, about the ſame thin create fear 


_ - and diffidence among the ignorant. Diverſity of opinion 
* * 6 different mo in Ke en 
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concerning the government, are dangerous to the ſtate. 
Men believe unvillingh that, which they do not like: 


A of u polite imagination is let into a great many 
fu . 27. not capable dee. | 


Ide bt t the v 
e fight of (orb 1 Freat, uncommon, or beautiful, _ - 
are pleaſures w imagination receives  immedis 
ap from ſight, and are called pfimaty pleaſures. .M 
Any thing that is ſtrange, fills the mind with agreeable I 
ſurpriſe, gratifies its curioſity, and entertains it with a - 
theſe idea. We tends ſo much to the production of _ 
ures anechiteture ; when the imagination br 
is oy with ideas, it can enlarge, compound, and * 


them at will; and theſe are called its ſec 
on. of the des 


pleaſures: theſe ariſe from a compariſc 
the original gives us, with the ideas we receive * 


| the kg? ſtatue, ke, that e it. 
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HERE is ſo much ure and extacy in our fun- 


cied bliſs, and ſomething ſo diſmal and. ſhocking 
in our fancied miſery, that the Inactivity of the bod 
lleep the image. of death, 


bur the bills a fe deen a: 
t the briſkne cy affords us a _ 
tion of bras os Slang eg is bc 


Among the many that eſtabliſh the: {= 2 
mortality of the Sal Bo hich- is the baſis of moraliry, 
2d the force. of ol ee ſecret joys 
that can ariſe in the heart of a reaſonable creature) 4 
following are not the leaft important: firft, it is ei- 
dent, from the nature of the — Being, whoſe ny 
ö goodneſs,, wiſdom, and veracity, - are all con- 
in this great point : bags from the gy ff 


| of annihi tion, and its To of immortality 2 wit 4 

that ſecret ſatisfaction which it finds in the practee of © -- 
virtue; and that uncafineſs which follows in it --K | 
cM ue... _ 
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morta of the ſoul drawn FN to-- 
ey without ever arrivin ug at it. on” 
any man think that the ſoul, which is capable of _ 
immenſe perfectiona, ſhall fall away into nothin 
2s; ſoon as it is created? Are ſuch "abilities W for no 
rpoſe ? Abrute arrives at a point of perfection that 
be can never paſs ; in a few years he has all the endow- 
ments he is capable of; man does not ſeem born fo 
much to enjoy life, as to deliver it down to others, 
This world is only a nurſery for the next; and the ſe- 
veral generations of rational creatures, w which riſe up 
and diſappear in ſuch quick ſucceſſions, are only to te- 
ceive cker firſt rudiments of exiſtence here, and af- 
terwards to be tranſplanted into a more friendly cli- 


TR mate, where they may ſpread and flouriſh to alf eter- 
nity. To look upon the ſoul as going on from ſtrength 
5 j 101 ies th, from virtue to virtue, from knowledge to 


ge, and ſtill ſhining forth with a -perpetual - 


ES. io 1 ncraſe of glory, carries in it ſomething wonderfully 


ceable to that ambition which is natural to the mind 
bf man. It muſt be pleaſing to God himſelf to ſee his 
87 creation forever beautifying in his eyes, and H 


| ; ..__ Hearer: to him by great er degrees of reſemblance. 
E-: totells us, that every 0 of paſſion, which the 425 


Lontracts during her, reſidence in the body, remains witb 
her in a ſeparate ſtate ; to confirm this, it is obſerved, 


I * _ that «lewd youth advances i into a libidinous old man, 


and that the on ſurvives in the mind, when dead in 


—_ - the body; 3 it, ſay they, the ſoul is the moſt ſubject to 
theſe enn ut u time, when it has the leaſt inftign- 

dens from the body, we may well ſuppoſe it will re- 
9 ih er. when entirely diveſted of it. 


+ Irimortality believed by Solomon: The righteous | 


Py bach wages in his death. Prov. xiv. 32. 


Mr. Locke obſerves, our knowledge is accommodat- 
ts our uſe, and ſufficient to buſy dur heads and em- 

ſoy our hands with variety, delight and Ry 
. we ſhall therefenbe inexcufable if we throw:away the 
e our handstare filled with, becauſe they ate not 
9 ugh to graſp every thing, &c. But Mr. Locke 
g not the deſire itſelf, for then he muſt hand blam- 
9 tlie Creator ofthat Wu is unplanteif uu 
In | "Os 


- 
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natures, for what end, unleſ e another work), | 
I own I know. not. Locke Eff, : 

The ancient Perſians believed chat, the pouring water 
on fire, by which the two elements were ſet at vatiance 
with 4 N was a great ſin to be expatiated by va- 
rious corporal ats in the other world after the 
reſurrection. Hyde. 
Plato fuppoſes the testa deſire of poſthummm 
fame to prove the immortal nature of the ſoul. Pl. de 


3 to a bad man would be an evil. Ib. 
Believed by the wiſe Heathens. Tac. in Vitel. 

The blacks of ſouth Guiney are ſo full of their opi- 
nion of ſpirits, which they fancy ſo frequently diſtutb 
and ſcare people among them, that when any one” dies, 
eſpecially if a conſiderable perſon, they perplex one 
another with ſtories of his appearing ſeven nights near 
the dwelling. Barbot. Ch. v 

| Believed by the people of Guth © Guiney, who think © 
they become” patrons and defenders to their living. 
friends, Ib. * = 
The inhabitants of the Philippine iſlands believe chat. | 
the ſouls of their anceſtors inhabit certain tall canes or 
trees, and if they ſhould cut thein. down they would 
throw them into a fever. 
The Indians, in the Ea or Marian iſlands, — 
cl thew the ſkulls of their dead anceſtors, which they” - 
n in time of need; a. proof, ſays =p auth 
772 4 they acknowledge the ſoul's inumortalitys Goa. 
„e. 2 
The n of north Guiney believe, the fondo” ts 

the deceaſed tranſmigrate into ſerpents; and con * 5 

this, whoever eons them deſerves. death Wa 

rbot. 

The people of Hiſpaniola know whence. 
and where the dead go; and they believe the lad 6p ap= 
2 to them on the road, when any of them go. alone... - . 
The Indians ſay, the dead are ſhut up in the "day; am W 1 
walk abroad in che night. Father Romain's = of on 
the antiqu. of the Weſt Indies. 

The Braſilians, who ſcarce know any thing of ar” 
on "ves e among them * the ſouls do oe 
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die with the body, but are either tranſplanted iuto __ «4 
fure in 
dancing and ſinging in ſome pleaſant fields that lie be- 
. ciebuiltaion. Nientoff's V Aga: r 8 


Concerning the re ſurrection, the Hottentots are of 
opinion that, thoſe who die near the Cape ſhall rife 


* * bs ; a Os 4 1 . 
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. TFF 
e is an intermediate ſtate between 


ſure and pain. An averſion to labour creates a con- 


* 
- 
” 4 


ſtant wearineſs, and makes exiſtence itſelf a burthen. 


3 Tp The indolent man makes that being which was rational, 
merely negative; his life confiſts only in the mere in- 
cCcᷓteaſe an 8 of a body, which, with relation to the 


© reſt of the word, might as well have been uninformed, as 
the habitation of a reaſonable mind.  Indolence, and 
|" t69 much delicacy, . are great enemies to pleaſure,, 
Without action, motion, and employment, the body 
languiſhes, and is oppreſſed; the ſpirits unimployed 


ahroad, help to conſume the parts within, and nature, 


? ES 2s it Were, preys upon herſe 


it \ in the ſame manner, 

-- the mind wanting its proper and natural exerciſe, is 

bhrthened and diſeaſed; its thoughts and paſſions be- 
| Ha, and create the higheſt impatience and ill humour, 


eus melancholy conſideration, that a little negligence 


© can ſpoil us, but great induſtry is neceſſa 
: uo 


to improve 
The moſt excellent natures are ſoon depreciated, 


„„ but evil tempers are long before they are exalted into 
E000 habits. Lazineſs, as languid as it is, often tri- 


Vumphs over every other poten, as well as love or am 


bDBition. A readineſs to believe ill, without examinati- 


on, is the effect of pride and lazineſs ; we are willing 


* ON to. find others guilty, and unwilling to give ourſelves 


the trouble of examining into their crimes, -- We have - 
more lazineſs in our minds than in our bodies. Moſt 
.. vices and follies proceed froma man's incapacity of en- 
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tertaining himſelf ; and we are generally fools in eom- 
y, becauſe'we dare not be wiſe alone. It is natural 
for the imaginations of men, who lead their lives in 4 
too ſolitary a manner to prey upon themſelves, and. 
form from their ow conceptions, beings and things, 
which have no place in nature. It requires greater ta- 
tents to fill up and become a retired life, than one f 
buſineſs. ere are very few who know how to be 
idle and innocent. To be well employed is the ſafeſt  * 


guard to innocencg, _ A : 
— . | 

CHAP. LXI — i 
* © InGRATITUDE and GRATITUDE. : 4 


"| are ſome ungrateful perſons, who are leſs 
to be blamed for their ingratitude, than their be- 4A 
nefactors. Tis with gratitude as with truſt among 
tradeſmen, it keeps up commerce, and we do not pay - 
becauſe tis juſt to diſcharge our debts, but to engage. WW 
| proge the more eaſily to lend us another time. To be 
aſty to return an obligation is one ſort of ingratitude.” 
There is more danger in doing ſome men too much 
good, than in uſing them ill. When we magnify thke 
tenderneſs that our friends have for us, tis often not 
ſo much out of gratitude, as a defire to give others ag 
inion of our merit. The gratitude of moſt men is only* 
a deſire of receiving greater favours. We ſeldom find - . 3 
A ungrateful as long as we are in a condition to d © 
ige them. *Tis no great miisfortune to oblige” uu 
grateful people, but it is an intolerable one to be obliged* 88 
to a brutal man. We take more pleaſure to ſee the. 
perſons we have done good to, than thoſe that har 
done | to. us. Gratitude is the mother of virtu&,: 
It is the blackeſt ingratitude to accept the beſt of any, 74 
one's endeavours to pleaſe you, and pay it with „ 
ference. Trifling gifts receive a value, when they te 
the offerings of reſpect, eſteem, and gratitude.” Men 
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be 
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are grateful according as they are reſentful. He that __ 
is grateful would be generous if he had it in his pW. 
er. The error of the giver oft-times excuſes; the in- 
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nile gf the Ps ow favour ill based is: K 1 
e ion than a benefit. e are apt enou . 
. 1 that ſuch a man has been the =, | 
us. 8 | 
Ex fway king of Northumberland was murdeted by 
the 3 of two earls, who being aſked what. 
moved them to a crime ſo heinous, anſwered, that it 
vas becauſe he was ſo gentle to his enemies, as to for- 


bs them * injuries, as often as they belought” 


- 


* 


2 every man who receives a benefit, 2 in wh 
, "whoever does this 
== r W 
will enjoy the converſion of his friends and e- 
qua — life with the erer ſatisfaction, 
Who eltfmates their good offices to him at a higher rate 
than they themſelves ſet on them, and in the ſame Pro- 
/ poition under-values his own good offices to them. 
. Anaxilaus king of Rhegium whoſe juſtice was equal 
(5D uſtin) to the cruelty of the Nn in thoſe days, 
" reaped no ſmall advantage From his moderation, for at 
* deceaſe having left his little ſons under the tuition of 
$ . his ſervant, ſo great was the univerſal love 
4 1 I h the people preſerved to his memory, that they 
E 18 rather to 4 a ſervant, than to deſert the ſons 
of 2 8 late king; and the great men of the city for- 
potting their dignity, 2 the exerciſe of royal | 
RB . to be in ſervile hands. : 
% Injuries are never obliterated, but benefits are cons | 
 fomedin the very fruition ; for freedom doth not de- 
aht even in the ſame degree as flavery hurts us; no ; 
man conſiders the free power of enjoying his own, as a 
*” fayqur—for to this be thinks he has a right, but if he, || 
| Ca dd ance deprived of this right, 'he is ſure never to for- | 
bs J OW hen Cet was rd for preferring mean fel- 
"lows to great honours, he anſwered, if he hadriſen- to 
power by ſuch men, he would be age! them 


When in power. wo 
| 2 Julius Czfar r Ros better of Bibulus * 
mend of rd, for whic ſoon afterwards re) 
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ed him by taking awa 255 viſe — who was — 


daughter, giving 
4 en us Was 2 


1 
by the means of Beleſis, he was by 
benefaor deceived into granting him all Dr 

of Sardanapalus, which 2 imagined had ed with: = 
their profeſſor; this trick heing diſcovered, Beleks: 3 
was b hs principal officers of the army condemned to 1 
die ; but Arbaus not only reprieved him, but ſuffered: 
him to en oy all the treaſures he brought off, ſaying: 
that his — merits were much greater than his —- 
later demerits had been; an action, ſays Diodorus, 
which was no ſooner poly known, than it procur- 2 
ed him univerſal glory, and ove overall the Babylonian <0 
provinces. 

The man who confers a favour, becomes a frmer 
friend than he who receives it; for the former thinks: 
only of preſerving the benevolenee he hath acquired inn 
the mind of his friend, whereas the other ſoes i the ob- 

tion with a colder and dimmer eye, conſidering him 
25 rather as pa paying a debt than conferring a a favour} 1 
whatever he dot k 3 

Machiavel fays, injuries are to be committed all 4 
once, that the laſt being the leſs, the diſtaſte may like 
wiſe be leſs; but benefits ſhould be diftilled by dee 0 
_ the reliſh —_ the 2 2 . 92 A 

en receivin offices where expected 1 
are indeared by, the ſurprize, and become better a,, 
fected to their benefactor, than perhapy-they-would---- -N 
have been, had he been made prince by er 
diate favour. e, 
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CHAP. V. 
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* "Y oY 4 
Alte ;ons of © importance ought to * a aſp. | 
of public benefit, and the general tendency £Y 4 | 
of our — 2 ought to be agreeable. to, 2 Bro 
ſon, religion r ; Hes who "ES en 

| ke undead and neglects dig manners, or 
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the life of a patron, who 


# hereby good and evil is 


breac 
pPuniſhment. Plato ſays, that it is the higheſt degree 
of injuſtice not to be juſt; and yet to ſeem ſo ; but the 
top of wiſdom to philoſophiſe, yet not to _ to do 

tare ſe- 


truth and juſtice a diſparagement. 
Plato ſays, if a man was 


A, p 4 ”. \ Yr : * 
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chuſes tather to be wiſe than honeſt, or witty ben 


good natured, is inexcuſable; for when modeſty ceaſes 
tobe'the ornament of one ſex, and integrity thatof the 
other, ſociety is on a wrong baſis. How beautiful is 
performs his duty to his infe- 
riors ; a worthy merchant, who employs a crowd. of 


_-_ artificers; _— lord, who is generous and - merciful 4 
n 1 


to the ſeveral neceſſitĩes of his tenants ; a courtier, who 
uſes his credit and power for the welfare of his honeſt 
friends ; theſe have, in their ſeveral ſtations, a quick 
reliſh of the exquifite pleaſure of doing. good. The 


life of a man who acts with a ſteady integrity, without 


valuing the interpretation of his actions, has — 
uniform regular path to move in; for when the mind is 


ſatisfied with itſelf, the viciſſitudes and diſtinctions of 
life are the mere ſcenes of a drama. An honeſt man's 
converſation is pleaſant, for he ſpeaks without any in- 


tention to deceive, and hears without any deſign to 
tray. 1 evil, is only the — _— or 
iſagreement of our voluntary actions to ſome law, 
wn on us from the 
fill and power of the law-maker; which good and 
il, pleaſure and pain, attending our obſervance or 
of the law-maker, is that we call reward and 


it; and in mirth to do the ſame with thoſe t 


-* © Nous, and ſeem in earneſt. The firſt ſteps towards ill are 
very carefully to be avoided, for men inſenſibly. go on 


when they are once entered, and do not keep up a live- 


| ly abhorrence of the leaſt unworthineſs. The firſt ſteps 
n 


the breach of a man's integrity are much more im- 
ortant than men are aware of; the man who ſcruples 
not breaking his word in little things, would not ſuffer 
in his conſcience ſo rw pain for failures of conſe- 
quence, as he who thinks every little offence againſt 
34 . 

ſſeſſed of Gyges's Ting, 

and by that means had the . of ſafety — 03G 
ing the goods of others, there are few men ſo compoled: 
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A diſcourſe from an old gentleman to two young mem 
bers, of promiſing parts, of the aſſembly at Ja- 


maica-; ſpoke October the 5th, 1745. 
I defire, for the honour of you both, and the inte- 


reſt of this iſland, I may be heard a few moments with 


tience and attention. 5 
No man ſhould undertake to ſerve in the aſſembly 


who does not think himſelf under an indiſpenſible obhy 
gation to give his conſtant attendance; it is a public 
concern, and the truſt is ſacred.. As for thoſe, who 
may at any time abſent themſelyes, upon the hopes of 


obliging, or fear of diſobliging any perſon, they ob- 


ſerve a ä A res + 3 * neither the 
courage to oppoſe what th e to be wrong, nor 
the — to ſtand by in am, 
are ſoldiers who hide themſelves in the day of battle. 
You are young men; you are our expectation and our 
hope: I have been deceived in my cotemporaries ; let 
us not „ our ſons; ſuffer not yourſelves to be re- 
imented, 
om as the pledge of your integrity; read, 

debate, and then — 8 a 

Enter the houſe as the temple of liberty; when you 
riſe up to ſpeak, affect not to ſhew your rhetoric, nei- 
2 condeſcend to be witty ; a jeſt 
enate, X 


reſſions manly, rat 


ey think is right z they 


nr nnÞ tgp birthright ; preſerye your Fd 
oy 


is prophane in a 


Let your ſpeech be grave and pertinent, and your Dy 
— than delicate: above 7 
things avoid bitterneſs of language, and terms of , 


proach ; you meet not to revile, but to reaſon ; you! = + 
meet as frignds and countrymen, fellow-citizens ang 


fellow-labourers, for your own and the common-wealth. - . 


The beſt man may err in his judgment, and even a diſ- _ 


not ſend you to the houſe to give an rtunity to 
make - Alot. fortunes, but 10 take 2 of theres | 
beware. therefore how you beſtow your voice, it is the 
voice” pf your country. e 

Ss :  _lafſth, 


* 
R * 


ingenuous ſpeaker is moſt effectually refuted without 
n. Be not aſhamed to be convinced by an adver- 
lary. Adhere to truth. Remember your pariſhes do 
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_— remember you are called 1 = 
| 


"Tan cas Merton. 
pr to ſit for the diſpatch of Qivets wei 
and important affairs. Let your delibertions be 
of animoſities, clear of all intereſts but hat Sv 


Four country. If there be not wiſdom, in theamult 
tude of counſellors, the confuſion will be kit in 8 
JO to mn number. | 


ab TIE : 2 * 
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eyen that of the diſintereſted ed perſon : intereſt which 
þ «4 ple, enlightens others. A man of ſenſe 
qught to 1 to his ſeveral intereſts their proper 
ke 5 to — 2 them in their order; but being too 
krcegy After things leſs important, we miſs the more 
l Lonſiderable. Intereſt ſets at work all ſorts of vices and. 
. : — virtues. When two peoples intereſts ſeem to interfere, 
u bor boch their advantages to aſſiſt one another. 
die mind of man abounds with evaſions to reconcile 
s his intereſt; when they oppoſe each other. All 
_ ciel love, friendſhip, gratitude, or whatever elſe is of 
* 2 en kind, oes by i nature take one of oy 
if intereſting. * o yield, or conſent to any 
i ung which is ill or immorral, is a breach of inter 
an e of virtue, or an eſtabliſhment of right 
on, pod integrity, is an advancement of intereſt, 
x0: the greateſt and moſt ſolid happineſs and 
en Thus God has made it to be t e private 
wk of every creature to work toward the general 
The partial j Judgments we make of ourſelves 
and intereſts, ariſe from ſelf-love, the ſtrongeſt. ſpring. 
in the human economy. It was adviſed by Satt 
chat he who would recommend himſelf : connhy | 9 | 
| affociate with the fortunate, and avoid the 
ME 8 8 natural to 3 our ee 
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r e paſſions but the love of. 
n . 3 8 a 8 * 


8 5 IN E R E 8 "To N. 118. I" 
Wr ſpeaks all lang guages, ddt all pane 


T; ad tends to the greateſt ills ; but every thing which 5 


+ Tax Unrversar Mentor. ws: 
91 84 we have, — more ae 
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3 Ar. LXVI. 
11 and COQUET.. 


Jilt is that ſort of we whoſe "REP PE jen -—Y 
A 2 herſelf, and giving falſe hopes to herlo- 
vers. — is not contented with being amiable 
herſelf, * lights to be the torment of others. CO. 
try is the natural humour of the ſex, tho all do 
not practiſe it, becauſe ſome areawed by fear, ang 
others reſtrained by reaſon. - Women often fancy d hom. 
ſelves in love, when there is nothing im the caſe, but = | 
amuſement of an amour, und the commotionꝭ u mind 27 = 


= an a give them, the natural inclinatiqn "a 
have for the pleaſure of being beloved, and 

oy refuling, perſuade them what they. feel is patton;, = 

when it is nothing but coquetry. Coquetry is AS 


+ ed by true love. As arake among men. is one who: byes. $5 2 
in a conſtant abuſe of his reaſon, ſo a coquet among 5 


; women, is one who lives lug. conn milapplieatioan. 
y or her beauty. gms os ' ; 4 *. 5 LE fe 1 55 I | 
2 . 12 7 IT K * . 5 N 75 125 8 5 2 5 
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1 „ Ng ge is | that pain, 1 2 man feels Ph FR 
> the apprehenſion that he is not equilly beloved b 7 oe 
” 8 | L whom he entirely loves, or that ſome other 1 
peri has a greater ſhare of her affetions than hive - 


\ Becauſe our inward ſſions and inclinations can 
never make themſelves viſib eee impoſſible for a „ 


1 tous man to be thoroughly cured of his u 9 
| Enquities are moſt cre ikke ACN 1 


. His pleafure ariſes from his diappointments; A life; ©} 
1 W putfuit of a ſecret, "that-defttoyetus 115 _ 
i | if he chance N An 3 1 


n 
ö 3 
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00 ingredient in this paſſion, for the ſame: 


E.  Rerfover, makes him imagine that ſhe appears 
. all beholders. The . man wiſhes Mes A £4 
3 * 5 to the perſon he loves 3 he would be the 


> 2 cc boy admiration, and cannot be ſatish- 


ally Foo $6.1 the e three ſorts. of men, firſt, in thoſe, 
who are conſcious of any weakneſs or bmi , as old 


the lewd and vicious man, who, becauſe. he 


- unjuſtly thinks them allalike.' A jealous man is ſo de- 
= firous of engroſſing all the love of the perſon he loves, 
that he is grieved at the want of any charm, which he 
thinks has power to raiſe it. Not to diſlike that in ano- 
wer, which he is guilty of, and to admire that only, 
in which he excels, is a rule to be happy with a 
jealous huſband. Jealouſy has more ſelk lord in it, than 
love; it is fed by — 5, and either becomes madneſs, 
© or ceaſes, as ſoon as doubt jg. turned into certainty, 
__- is acertain' ſort of ld bote exceſs prevents 
© - jealouſy. Jealouſy is always born with love, but ne- 

ver dies with it. Jealouſy is the greateſt of all evils, 

Zet is the leaſt pitied by the perſons that occaſion it. 
eat favours kann in prſacks are often ſnatched away, 
= whit little ones below envy are longer enjoyed. 
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; E, who makes any thing his chiefeſt . in 
7 Th which juſtice and virtue bear no part, and ſets 
_ up an intereft againſt honeſty, can never do the offices 


tice in moſt men is nothing but a fear of ſufferin | by 
injuſtice, ' The eſſential and intrinſic N 
conſtitutes a moral action, is the e 


Nothing 


ur . Mrxro nr 


* : harms, which makes a woman lovely in the 8 K 24 


A ſenſes, the employment of her thoughts, — ; 


ed but wit ual return of love. Jealouſy is gene- 


W &c. ſecondly, the cunning or di man; 
has ways converſed with the worſt part of the ſex, 


friendſhip, juſtice, and li ity. The love of juſ- 


deſigned, and 
5 Top 888 a good — from a bad one. 
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Nothing can be morally ' good or evil, in which the 
will has no ſhare. Vo loft in intereſt, as rvers 
are loſt in the ſea. Vices are mixed to compound yir- 
tues, as poiſons are to compound medicines ; prudence 
mixes and teinpers them, and makes uſe of them ſuc- 
ceſsfully againſt the maladies of life. The health of 
the ſoul is no more to be depended on, than that of 
the body, and tho“ we appear ſecure from _ paſſions,” ' 'ZY 
we are not leſs in danger of being hurried away with _ © 
them, than we are of falling fick, when we are in 
health. Virtue would not go ſo far, did not vanity ac- 
company her. The love of glory, the fear of ſhame, 
$7 2 the deſire of making a fortune, and making life eafy 
1 and agreeable, and a malicious F pulling down 
, others, are the cauſes of moſt vici No man deſerves 
to be commended for his virtue, who has not ſpirit to 
k f be wicked. Some bad men would be leſs dangerous, if 
they had no virtue. When our virtue declines, our 
taſte declines too. We ſhould often be aſhamed of our 
. brighteſt actions, if the world could ſee upon what 
\ motives they were performed. Vice is not fo oppoſite - 
do virtue as weakneſs : , wiſdom is to the ſoul, what © 
health is to the body. There are ſome, who have no i 
pretence to virtue themſelves but from a ſeverity to tie 


Fl * 80 
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5 vicious. The virtue of a wife, like the merit of a po- 
x4. et, is ſeldom juſtly valued till ſhe is dead. It is indeed ; 
| no ſmall pitch of virtue, under the temptation of im- 
punity, not to tranſgreſs the rules of juſtice and hos 

nour. He that has not a regard to ſttict juſtice in the com- 

merce of life, can be capable of no action in'any _ 

other kind. To be only innocent, is not to be. victus 

ous. The hope of honour, and fear of puniſument, 

are the firſt elements of virtue. The ignorance of vice. ; 

is more profitable than the knowledge of virtue. :.  " _ 

is nothing very terrible, or to be greatly apprehended in 
l 


the moſt profound ignorance of all things; ſuch izna- 
rance is indeed far from being the greateſt evil; great 
experience and great learning, under the influence of a 
bad corducter are much more detrimental and noxious. 
Plato iays, whoever honours juſtice really in his heart, : 
and not outwardly only in his profeſſion, and detefts + * 
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A injuſtice with „ mtl a 
FE thoſe, whom he hath it in his power to injure, + +. 
CHAP. LMXx. 
\LauGHTER. 


VERY man ought to abſtain from immoderate 
1 laughter, and from immoderate tears; and, con- 
Ws * as well as he can the overflowings either of joy 
8 of grief, tocompoſe himfelf with decency, whether his | 
> demon hath been favourable, or unfavourable, (He ® 
Þ: + Should ſupport himſelf, in all caſes, with the hopes 
ttcat God willl one day beſtow thoſe bleſſin N him, 


which he hath alloted to good men; * any evil! 
. that God will leſſen it, or change 2 10 into 
3 2d if, on the contrary, any Ei hath befallen him, 
1 5 to hope for a continuance of its n 1 
Vn Eda laughteris ig highly indecent in men of © bh 
* . | Chara®ter 3 he blames Homer for introducing the gods , 
5 n a violent fit of laughter at the aukwardneſs of Vub 


can... Fl. de Rep. 
. Laughter may arife from admiration ; fach i is the | 
ths Menelaus at the wiſdom of Telemachus. 1 
One Gregory obj — to Julian his immoderate Lat 
> laughter. Speed's | . - 
2 lip, the ſon of "Julius Phillippus the emperor, 
dees a man of ſo obſervable a compoſedneſs, that he was 
Heyer known to laugh in all his life. Ib. « 
25 Hobbs, in his diſcourſe of human nature, ſays, that 
daughter is a ſudden glory, ariſing from a ſudden con- 
| 3 on of ſome eminence in ourſelves, b a compariſon 5 
with the * of another ; or in other words, this | 
lation, or pride of heart, ariſes from his comparing ©] 
: -- himſelf with an object below him, whether he be a na- 4 
8 5 RD fool. When a man laughs exceſſively. . 
220% * of ſaying he is merry, you ſhould ns hes 
2 0 aud. Man is the merrieſt pecies in the weine all . * 
above and below him are ſerious. Laught 8 > 
the mind, flackens and unlooſes the fue of ch 


an idle life makes a man a prey to the woes of ima 
| e, 


ſions are all at the expence of ſome virtue, and es 


be baniſhed ; if he return, be ow to death. Ib. 
| — var 07 he La 
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Lownger i is one ſeized withs general ibi 

dolence and wearineſs, and 4 certain impatience 
of the place he is in; with a heavineſs of removing to 
another: he ſeems rather to ſuffer time to paſs; than 
to ſpend it, and rather breaths than live. maximis 
are theſe ; firſt, as time deſtroys all things, to murder 
it without mercy ; ſecondly, buſineſs and books were 
made for knaves and blockheads; - thirdly, the devil is 
at home. Nothing is fo great an inlet to miſery art 
vice, as not to know how to ſpend gur vacant hours: 


tion, which never fail to grow up in unaQtive 


exerciſed minds. Thoſe, Who have no pleaſure above 
ſenſual, can hardly be idle and innocent. Their diver; 


they ſtep out of buſineſs they fall into vice ; but he 
who has the muſes for his companions, can never be 
idle enough to be uneaſy. A man ſhould enlarge he 
ſphere of his innocent pleaſures, that he may = in⸗ 
to them with ſafety, and find Nr mn 28 4 ien, 
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AWS ſhould be frequently inſpected by then gif- 
trate, and by him altered from time to time, * 

<otding to convenience l. de Leg. A Bl | 

If a child be convicted of ſtriking a parent, ler him. A 
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1 28 —_ ap. Boyle's 
_ 3 — 5 which human law-givers find them- 
eyery day repealing and amending, aj. 
| from the > ds and ignorance of the 


» | * all their ſubjeQs, cannot know certainly 
BE  whateffetts their laws will have till after they have ſeen 
1 38 them for ſome es ther Þ fr and, partly, from'the 

ed difficulty ſometimes met with in the 
execution of a law, eve may make it neceſſary, af- 
terwards, to enforce it 22 eat penalty, or to take 
i 2 farther care than was at firſt thought neceſſary, to 
enn executed. Blackall. 
1 As the world grows older in years, it likewiſe im- 
"= 51 es in wickedneſs, which cannot be reſtrained and 
x a3 by an old law, before ſeveral inſtances of 
thoſe wickedneſſes that are now practiſed were ever 


K+ 2 
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ö . 1 i . 7 Led. 1 
Ihe difficulty, Plato, doth not [ſo much: ie in 


+ * : 3 tuch laws, well eſtabliſbed, would to the com- 
ET: e mumity, 2s in I their etabliſhment ; for to at- 
; - [tend to no other conſideration than the public good, 
2 ora ſe laws, which however they may tend to the 
| n of the people, are yet expreſsly re- 


x T | 4 8 2 IR onde ſpeech. To obtain any chance of ſucceſs 
IN 5 . 15 in this daring 28 Plato adviſes ſuch a legiſlator, 


> Auxury; and effcininacy ; for how — it be conceived, 
= ip chat mind ſb corrupted will abſtain from thoſe inordi- 
=. EF. nate deſires Wich lead directly to deſtruction, or will 
EE 2 ſuffer that reaſon, which commands us tvahfiain 
4 from them, to obtain the force of a law. 

3 4 A ſecond method, which he hints of prefarying the 
anger of the people, e e 
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1 Tur n Marr "i L 
dee e are more or leſs — b 


we men Who, not underſtanding exactiy the 


ps een er thought of; Blackall 1 ſerm. ap. Boyle" 


2 4 by 8 "Is Re inventing good laws, or in roy Se the utility Which 


2 the ſtrongeſt paſſions, ſeems to be the work 
8 5 Only of ſome god; or if it ſhould be attempted by a 
man, wh mult be one, who makes a very bold bg of 


Fut, to place his principal care in watching over the in- 
IF * 8 | Bitution of youth, in * reventing the 
eech corruption of "their morals, b bits of idleneſs, 
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ſible from them the means of corruption. Thus a e 5 
fays be, againſt the acquiſition of too great a. redun- 
dancy of wealth, will prove of no advantage to 
the cultivation of temperance. 

Thirdly, he adviſes 1 our laws be ſtrictly o nfor- | 
mable to the true principles of nature, by w cone 
formity the Cretan and -edemonian N were A 
enabled in many inſtances to oppoſe the N 40d 5 
unnatural inclinations of the people. Mt 

Fourthly, that every inſtitution be to promote tirwe 8 * 
by which perſuaſion, thoſe ingenite moral principles; - 
which lie concealed in almoſt every mind, however ob: 
ſcured by contrary habits, will be rouſed in favour of. 


ſuch a law. Pla. de Leg. 
The cuſtoms and inſtitutions of a people, ; which he 
calls their unwritten laws, coinciding with the 12 


wa on a ſtate, give a great ſtrength and ſanction 
la 

Do you think, ſays the Athenian in Plato, there erer 
was ſuch a blockhead of a legiſlator, as not to know 
that however good the laws were, which he eſtablithed; 

roceſs of time would diſcover many omiſſions to 
fapplied by his ſucceſſor. Ib.— Theſe changes however 
are never to be made without great . Ry 
and the-univerſal conſent of : a le. 

New laws are neyer received 122 dit 
Thoſe alone fit eaſy on us, which we haye taſted in gut 
youth, in which we have been ING UP, and tq 
which we are habitpated. Ib. . 

aha”, 


& 


1 tute ſuch laws as the people may 3 karte in 


= of his patients. Pl. de Leg. | 
It is a anſwer, ſays Plato, to a —. * 

expreſſes any aſtoniſhment at the laws or cu 

k your country; be not ſurpriſed my worthy gueſt, aL: 


is the law with us; poſſibly in your country TO be”, 


y LEE. 1. +» _ | 0 — - by * 9 
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- otherwiſe. Woe 
n -þ laws are ER neceſſary in K : 
* ſtate. Ib. | _ 
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1 9 their 
©..." their wives are above the reach of thoſe laws. Aud 
mul they emulate each other in theſe practices, the 


ft 122, | "Tus Vnrvazoa Minion: - 


Men ought to be rewarded for their e i 
puniſhed for their diſobedience to the laws. 
Plato deſcribing the tranſition from a democracy to 


an oligarchy, ſays, the rich adapt the laws to the pre 
8 while both the chemſe and 


multitude ſoon follow their example. Hence all being 
bent ſolely on acquiring wealth, virtue ſinks in its wits 
in the ſame proportion. Indeed thoſe two are 
. as it were in two oppoſite ſcales, of which as the one 
riſes, the other falls; for in whatever ſtate wealth and 
its poſſeſſors are held in hi honour, virtue and her vo- 


taries are held in equal diſeſteem. Hence the former s 


purſued with the utmoſt induſtry, whilſt the latter is 

neglected and abandoned. Pl. de Rep. 

' There are ſome political diſtempers, ſays Plato, which 

are rather to be cured by a courſe of diet, than of me- 

dicine. Ib. This political diet I take to be manners. 
We do not give laws, ſays Plato, which are impoſſible 

do be ere and * rather may be likened to a 
3 than to a law. 


e origin of iy was from the nature of man to | 


"vo injuſtice. Pl. Rep. 
Titus made a decree that no man ſhould be tried for 
he ſame fact by ſeveral laws. Suet. Tit. 
Caligula publiſhed a table of his laws of taxes, but 
in fuch ſmall characters, and fixed them up in ſuch a 


{6 . 1 Place, that no one could read them. Suet. Cal. 


Czſar forbad the uſe of ſedans. Suet. Cæſ. 


We ifs 15 Tac. ſays, ſtubborn cuſtoms are difficult to be eradi- 
nuted by laws, and therefore dangerous to attack.them— 
dDurt co be eaſily removed by the example of the prince. 


The Zpyptians thought that the pleadings of advo- 

cates involved all cauſes in obſcurity, &c. Diod. Sic. 
Thacyd. 

Thoſe cities are the ſafeſt, whoſe laws we cuſtoms 


| 6-8 Venen of the worſt kind) remain ſtable and fixed. 


Thucyd 
5 eſtabliſhed a law in Agypt that every: an. 


HY tian ſhould annually declare before the governor of t 


province by what means he maintained himſelf, I he 
| 901 
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Tur UxtvkRsAL Mexronx. ry 
negleR of this was puniſhed with death. This law So- 
lon introduced into Athens, where it is inviolably pre- 
ſerved as a moſt equitable conſtitution. Herod. *.. 
Julia told her ſon in law Caracalla, when he ſerupled* - - 
the lawfulneſs of marrying his father's widow, that all. by 
things were lawful to tho e who' made laws, and wers 
' themſelves fubjeR to none. Speed's Chron. - 3 2 
Charondas, lawgiver to Thurium, made a law that 
no one ſhould on pain of death come armed into court, 
which accidentaly doing, leſt the law ſhould be infring- 
ed, he run himſelf through with his ſword. Dioc 
of Syracuſe did afterwards the ſame thing on the fame 
en the Egyptiens the plaintif extibired his | 
mong the ians the plaintiff exhibit _— 
ui in writing, ſetting forth wherein he was in- 
jured—to which the defendant, having had a "copy / 
thereof, anſwered in the like manner in Writing; then 
' the plaintiff replied, and the defendant rejoined. After 
which the judges having conſidere@"of their verdia, 
the preſident turned the effigies of truth towards be 
rſon, who was thought to have the better cauſe 
hey thought the harangues of lawyers ſerved rather 
to cloud and darken the truth than to clear it up. bbb v8 a 
Plato ſays, let the legiſlator perform his office wiik 
how great ſkill ſoever, yet if the execution of the very” x 
beſt of laws is not committed to 8 magiſtrates, 
te laws do not only become uſeleſs, the legiſlator - 
9 ridiculous, but are in tfuth the cauſe of very great H. 
chiefs to the ſociety. * et A] ee. 
Thoſe, whom I before called magiſtrates, Tnowealt © 
miniſters of the laws ; not for the ſake of coining words ;!. * 3 
but in this I take to conſiſt chiefly the ſafety he 
community, as its deſtruction will be the conſeqdencre 
of the reverſe; for whenever the law ceaſes to govetn; 
and is depriyed of its authority, I ſee the deftryRion* ©... 
of that ſtate near at hand: on the contrary where the* - 8 2 
law prefides and the magiſtrate obeys, there is act 
and ev 0 40008 which the Gods have indulged tio, 
any people. Ib. {28S ” 
For ma ſtrates not to be circumſcribed by law, but * 
to goyern by their 3 is dangerous. Atiſt. * * 5752 
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A rhat it is better to bear ſome faults both in the one ad 


chan E. Ib. 1% neee | FR a (95, 
Iv Nt What , ſays Ariſtotle, ſhould induce men to under- 
ee > take the ten. if they are not diſtinguiſhed: by 


privileges and immunities from the vulgar? 5 
1 CHAP. LXXII. 
JI iner, 5 


"WM F the democracy conſiſted only of the better ſort, it 
I Would not be ſo intolerable ; but now pride and 
violence have taken poſſeſſion of all alike (occaſioned by 
dur muſical inſtitution) hence follows licentious artifice, 
"OE by them called liberty. The opinion of their ſufficien- 
5 begets fearleſsneſs. Hence comes impudence; for 


that confidence, which fears not the opinion of their 


an. intolerable licentiouſneſs; which ſoon produces 


E © - --,_ diſobedience to the magiſtrate, to parents, and to the 


Jaws themſelves ; till they arrive at a contempt of oaths 


Le, ſelves in their rebellion againſt heaven. Pl. de Leg. | 
hto, having deſcribed the wretched ſtate of a 25 
-xakt, "Eoncludes chys— The people flying from © 


4 1” 


 _ freedom, fall. into the fire of ſlavery, and fly from an 


ſevere-and bitter flayery;, Pl. de Leg. 
Liberty is at the higheſt pitch in that ſtate where the 


of men and women. In ſuch a ſtate the minds of men 
are ſo tender that they diſdain. the leaſt degree of ſub- 
Jection. The laws written and unwritten} are alike 
© trampled on, for the people will bear no maſter 3 and 
Tits 55 ſays he, is that fair and flouriſhing ſtate from 


- 


+". whence all tyranny naturally ariſes ; for asdemocracy is 
be diſeaſe, which deſtroys an oligarchy, ſo 1s-tyranny, 
ui is ina ſuperlative degree nouriſhed by _—_— 

"ny Ol „ e NG 


7 


and faith, and of the Gods, and rival the Titans them- 


fave and his maſter are equally free; he hints the ſame 


* The change of laws or magiſtrates is fo. g N 
> in the other, than to accuſtora the people to tack 


1 
— 


Wo ſuperiors is the laſt degree of that vice, and the effect 


| | » 
{ſmoke of ſubjection, which well agrees with a ftate'of 


1 
4 - 


exceſhye and intemperate uſe of liberty into the moſt if 
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| neſs, yet motę certain to 


deſtroy the b 
all extremes run into their reverſe, the truth of which 


: — from the ſeaſons of the year, from vege- 


and from the bodies of animals. The fame 


, ” 


truth is more apparent in governments. In fact, the 


exceſs: of vw 4 whether in an individual, or in a 


community, a direct tendency to a tyranny, which 
never ſprings out of any other form of | roy but 
that of a democracy, and the more exorbitant the liber- 
ty was, the more abject will be the ſlavery. Ib, 

In every free city licentiouſneſs will be apt to prevail, 


; fav 


and every man will claim the liberty of doing what he 


leaſes. In ſuch a city as 2 man purſues what he 
ikes, men of every various kind will be produced, and 


it will conſequently abound with manners as various as 


the colours, which are to be ſeen on certain garments.” _ 


In ſuch a free city it is common to ſee men under a 
ſentence of death or baniſhment, nevertheleſs ſtaying 


in the city, and converſant in public; nay, how often 


do perſons under ſuch ſentences, ſtrut through the 
ſtreets like heroes; whilſt no man will ſee them or 
trouble themſelves in the matter. Now: ſuch remiſſneſi 
is ſo far from having any thing generous in it, that it 


proceeds from a contempt of virtue and all thoſe quali- 
ties, which compoſe a truly great man. Such magi- 
t 


ſtrates on the contrary apply. themſelves only to the ac+ 


iring popularity, and care not by what means they 
ö Mete greatneſs and power. Ib. MT" 1 2277 —* 
Liberty is inconſiſtent with riches: Tag. de M G. 


|  Rapin ſpeaking of the method of raifing-taxes, wich- 


out. the conſent of the ſtates, uſed by king Jobngaee 
o bitterly againſt 

im on that account, as if, ſays he, in thoſe days, Er- 

gland enjoyed the ſame liberty as at preſent. Rap. 


roves the hiſtorian for exclaiming 


— 


Herodotus having remarked the flouriſhing ſtate 7 
the Athenians after the extirpation of the tyrants, po- 


ceeds thus: they are not the | example of this Kind, 5 n 
for all places abound in . of the prof} itythat* - 3 


attends an unequal diſtribution of power. nder their 


= 0 - oy - 
= * ” 
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tyranny indeed the Athenians were not inferior in rtr 


to any of their. neighbours; but * no ſooner 
« | 


freed themſelves from that ſervitude they far ſur- 
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ed all the reft, and became the principal nation"of - 
reece. This manifeſtly ſhews that as as 1 
were oppreſſed, they acted remifsly, and would not ex- 
ert their courage to the utmoſt, becauſe they knew their 
victories could only redound to the advantage of their 
maſters, whereas after they had recovered their liberty, 
every man contended who ſhould do beſt, becauſe yp 5 
fought for themſelves. Herodot. 

he reaſon why the Perſian affairs have declined, is 
| their entire deſtruction of the liberty of the people; and 
their carrying deſpotic power to ſo enormous a height. 
By this means they have totally extirpated all love for 
_ ublic ; and this being-once removed, the counting 

ir governors ve ys er attend to the good of the 
b le but to the fablimen of their wn power 


. DINE uh the infide und t 
3 e 
„ 2 me der mifcrable of al 5 


Private men, wo — to the "ble, but to 
aer once. 8. 5 z man be diſcovered in a particular 
ae or. robbery, h e is {puniſhed, and becomes inſa- 
mon. Bacrilege, robbery, burglary, fraud or theft, 
are-feverally: ſtigmatized/ with the name of injuſtice; 
3 > WAA men rob their fellow-citizens not only of 
| ir property, but their liberty, inſtead of incurring *? 
* = 0 pee opprobrious names, they are called fortu- 
85 , not only by their own citizens, but by "I 
rd: ll —_ know. the extent of their guilt. Thoſe, there- 
2 fore, who cenſure injuſtice, do it more from their fear 
of e Ins than from any ſenſe of its being erimi- 
nal 
The moſſt are of injuſtice are committed 
| not out of neceſſity, but with a defire of redundancy; |} . 
for no men are driven by cold and hunger, tobe tyrants: | 
Aud therefore greater honours are decreed to thoſewho - |} 


killa | e than to choſe who Eil A chien Krit. 
CHAP. g 
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Lir x. 


| IF E is com » by St. James, to a vapour, kbar 3 
L appeareth 58 a little time, and then vaniſhet nb 


away. R R e . | 
_ affairs are not worth a very ſerious regard 2 
and a little lower man was made as a play-thing for the «41 
gods, &c. Pl. de Leg. 2 3 — * 
Thucydides, after the deſcription of the plague of _ 3 
Athens, ſays, that no man was ready. to. undergo. any -. * 
labour in the way of honeſty, leſt he ſhould die before | 
he attained the reward propoſed. Thucyd:. 
Pliny, admiring the old age of Spurinna, then in his 
. "8th year, ſays, he is determined to live in the ſame | 
- manner, when he arrives at the ſame age. — 
Is there any thing in nature ſo ſhort and limited aa 
human life, even in its moſt extended period? Does it.. 
not ſeem to you, my. friend, but yeſterday, That. Nero 
was upon the throne ? and yet not one of all thoſeè who 4 


were conſuls in his reign now remains! But why ſhould i} 
I wonder at an event ſo common? Lucius Piſo uſed s 


ſay, he did not ſee one perſon in the ſenate, who fat iv 1 
that houſe when he was conſul. Ib. Et. ] 

When Xerxes wept at the fight of his fleet and ar- 
my, which he reviewed on the ſhore of the Hellefpont, © + 


r 


tabanus, ate we not expoſed, during our Iives, to other = 
things much more to be lamented ? Is any man ſo hy- 


to die than to live: The frequent calamities- ard 3 
eaſes incident to all, ſo difturd the beſt of pur Mf 
that life, though really ſhort, ſeems of a tedious lenigth'; *- 
aud death remains the only defirable refuge of: wihappy.. 
mortals; but the gods, from a motive of envy, have - 
e f G4 , 1 infuſed. 
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a - Infuſed a certain ſweetneſs: into life, in order to ce 
* When Darius had e Xerxes his ſacealter, and 
r was fully determined to-purſue both his intended ente- 

- prizes againſt Greece and Ægypt, he died, and had not 
the ſatisfaction of executing is deſigns again eichet. | 
Her. Polym, 

Among the Thracians, Uzi a Child is born, his te- 
an fit round him lamen in och ſtate into which he. 
is entered, and the many evils he is to ſuffer' in the 
courſe of his life; on which occaſion” they enumerate 

all the miſchiefs incident to mankind.— They interr te 
den with equal r oicings and declamations on the * 
miſeries he hath exc for a ſtate of felicity. Ib. 
One of the kings of gypt being acquainted by nd 
1 | dracle that he ſhould die in fix: years, ordered a grea 
-- Aber of lamps to be made and lighted ev A 4 
that he might revel the whole Rn. in rug t. | 
. een artifice he intended to convict the oracle of fall. 7 
. 11015 Dopod, and to live twelve years, inſtead of fix. He 
1 rp 8 that his father and uncle, who had 
les, de ſpiſed the gods ;" and deſtroyed 
=. * ras men, — lon — that he, not- 
ithſtanding his muſt die foon. Herod. Euter. 
"Burnet, in his üer of the Earth, ſpeaks thus of 
15 what is life but a circulation of little mean ac- 
tions we lie down and riſe again, dreſs and undreſs, 
feed and wax hungry, work or lay, and are weary ; 
- then we lie down again, and the circle returns. We 
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W520 55 the day in trifles, and when night comes on we 
3 17 

id 1 w. ourſelves in the bed of folly, among dreams, 
_ "hi 1 Ids thoughts, and wild imaginations. Are not the 
5 - {capacities of man higher than theſe? and ought not his 
ambition and expectations to be greater? Let us be ad- 
© | yenturers for another world ? It is at leaſt a fair and 
5 noble chance; and there is nothing in this worth our | 

| 3 85 or out paſſions. If we fhould be Sod oor | = | 

| we are ſtill no worſe than the reſt of our fellow-mortals; © 
And. if we ſucceed in our expectations, we ate eternally . } 
bappy Oh! how glorious i is the Od age of that great 1 
man, ho has ſpent his time in ſuch cadre fie as 
* made * . what 9 it ſhould be, a . 1 
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enlarged by To be faluted with teſſ — 
| grin} beer? 


_ Youth is the fever of life, — . pleaſures 


- controverſies ariſing from different intereſts.” There are | 2 
three forts of lives} the active, the conteniplative; and I * 


| 8 nes en, hoping and 
= G 5 


life, and often find at our arrival at them, that time ĩt- 


for out inſtruction, and in 8 to cum; * She þ 
_ quits:ud fot the time. That way of life, 
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tion of another life, the reſpect and commerce wo 
— men, are pleaſures for which our 


3, and | conſulted with 
the pleafures which never fail to accom 


erence, ATE 
a vietuious - 


the dreams and ramblings of a-man in that diſ- I 
— are Sg pleaſant is the 9 


of a well · ſpent youth ! The latter half of our ves is 
ſpent in ge — i of thoſe prejcices, which ns Jave = 
— in — part o As man is the only . 


ture born crying, ſo he lives complaining; and dige 
Mpron N e life, at the bi 2 a froward 
child, * be played with and humoured a little 
to keep it quiet, till it falls aſleep, and then the care is 
over. We arrive altogether raw at the ſeveral ſtages of - 


ſelf has not been able to teach us experience. Epictetus 
ſays of life, that we are all a play, and it ins 
Ne pt we in itſelf" to be high or lo, but To bees | * 2 
rts we are to perforni: Plato ia 957-that o-Thin4s - : f 
vlaceds n liis ſtatioñ of life, as a ſoldier vr on his poſt, from 
—— he muſt not move, unleſs called off by his com-- 
mander. There are ſome occaſions in life, wherein rg--- 
gard to a man's ſelf is the moſt pitiful —— 
of all paſſions, viz. when one's country calls one, Ne. 
The general pur poſes of men, in the con) df che 
lives, conſiſt in gaining either the love ot eſteem uf 
with whom they — -/Theffirft yeats of u man's © 
4 be properly and carefully employed nee. MY 
the foundation of the mexit and ad he OE: 

the eto There are but two ſeaſonꝭ df life, in which ; 5 HF 
truth diſtinguiſhes itſelf for out advantage; in Tou 


. 41 
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fort us, In the age that 1 reign; ttuth 


e 
” 
1 1 1 


men ate rivals, demands great cireumſpection 


to avoid 


fruitive. Our lives are ſpent in errin 


rring and correct 
fearing, 6 
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© cing and grieving. Life is a fatal debt, el | 
thers have contracted, and we are bound to pay. : 
is an unequal, irregular, and multiform motion. 
life, without the rules of morality, is but a ſeries of 
tranſitory pleaſures ; but a virtuous life, is a-ſeries of 
reaſqpable and uniform'enjoyments. Shortneſs of life 
| je the common complaint of fools.and philoſdphers; but - 
it is with our lives, as with The a good huſband 
n , Loeb. There is nothing, that 
the generali people are ſo laviſh of as — time 
— i is . — t a man can be honeſtly covetous 
of but that; Plutarch compares human life to a 
of ches; a man, ſays he, may deſire to have the B 
8 e - + the r 
e is no ſuch t in life as a perſon intire 
or bad ; virtue and vice are — | 


in a greater or leſs proportion in every one; and if you 


ſearch for ſome. 2 or moſt 
eminent degree of pe will often find it in 


a mind where it is —.— eclipſed by a hundred 
Ne irregular paſſions ; for men are © apt oe very ins | 
-Tconlifiear with themſelves. 159 05 | 
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3 AP. EXXIV. 
Love. 


ARIENDSHIP, tenderneſs, and . in & 
lover, dreſſed in a ſimplicity of expreſſion, recom- 
ind themſelves by à more native elegance than paſ- 
fonate raptures, extravagant encomiums, and avi 
| prion 
Vain women uſe their lovers, as jugglers do cards, 


only to play tricks with them. 
h impoſlidle to love and be wiſe. If love be not 


el. rpg it meets with an inward contempt ; 
© for a lover does not Phe more ridiculous to any one 


than to his miſtreſo, ove be not received. 29 
"are two Kinds of love, viz. love of approbation or 
eſteem: and the love of benevolence and wills 


the firſt is due to our friends, the latter to al midnkind; / 
Ca the better to torment. Saloon —_ 
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them in love with thoſe by whom they are' be- 
loved. True aß in the tender and generous breaſt, 


bearing up againſt the woes that befall it. 
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by the aſſiſtance of friendſhip, terminates in virtue and 
conſtancy. Love is a defire of contracting friendſhip ge) 
bor beauty of the object. Love is nothing elfe but 

thirſt of enjoying the ſubject deſired. Love is be 
appetite of generation by the mediation of beauty, xt 
is eaſier for a man, that is not in love, to perſuade a a 


woman that he has of apo for her, than fon um a2 . 

really has a violent paſſion for her; for the g . fear 1 
reſentments and impatiences, that rage in a true 
breaſt, expoſe him to his miſtreſs,. and. make him ric 7 


culous, where he would appear to be amiable. The ==. 


eyes of a beauty are compared to thoſe of a baſiliſk. _ FN 


owley ſays, that beautiful women are like a porcu- 

ine, and dart their arrows from every part.. True love. 
is immortal; love levels the prince with echambermaid.. 4 
Love refines the behaviour of men, but makes women 
ridiculous. There are more calamities in the warld 3 
arifing from love, than hatred. Love is the daughtet f . 
idleneſs, but the mother of diſquietude. -Love is. ca- 
companied aged! char will in the young, intereſt in the - '-: 3 
middle . a 2 too groſs to name in the ot. 
Sir Francis Bacon, ſays, that the grave men ate 225 
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conſtant, gay men are moſt amorous, but ſerious men 
moſt loving. The endeavours to revive a decaying paf-: 
hon generally extinguiſh the remainder of it. A woman, 


who from being a flattern becomes over neat, or from 
being over neat becomes. a ſlattern, is moſt certainly i 24 


love, A difippointment- in love is more hard to gt 


over than any other, the paſſion itſelf ſo ſoftens and be: 


fabdues the heart, that it diſables ĩt from flru pling, or. 1 
N e my 3 49 
h; ſhe* 


meets wirh other misfortunes in her full ſtrength; 4 
ſtands collected within herſelf, and ſuſtains the ſugde e 
with all the force that is natural to her; but a beat in 
love has its foundations ſapped, and immediate nE 
under the weight of accidents that are diſagreeable to 
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its fayourite paſſion. Love in the ſoul is- a luft oF 7 +,” 14 


4 deſire” of enjoyment. There is no diſguiſe, which” of 
can ang conceal love where it is, or feign it, Where 
it u ug, There ate few but are aſhamed, that the7̃ 
kh — 92 8 * AY Oo & 
I 3 = n 8 4 


power, in the ſpirits, and in the body, ſympathy, 5 


=”: there are a thouſand different copies of it. L 
mme, cannot ſubſiſt without a continyal motion, Ity 
| _ [with true love as with apparitions, a thing eyery bod 


loving, and a man is more happy in the paſſion he feels, 
that he gives, There is no paſſion, in which 
eigns ſo powerfully as in love; and we are al- 
ier to ſacrifice the eaſe of thoſe we love, 
tte part with our own. It is almoſt always the fault 
of the man that is in love, not to be ſenſible When 
ceaſes to be loved. Love, as agreeable as it is, ple 8 
more by the ways it takes to ſhew itſelf, than by any 
thing in itſelf. As loye increaſes, prudence decreaſes; 
There is a kind of ſympathy in ſouls, which make them 
it for each other: a generous conſtant paſſion in an 
| agreeable lover, where there is not too great a diſparity 
in other circumſtances, is the „er happineſs that 
gan befal the object beloved. Ihe emblem of love is a 
Hhlind boy ſhooting arrows without direction or deſign, 
do ſhew that the object beloved is inſenſible of 2 
Wound ſhe makes. It is the nature of love to create an 


E; of love in man is an act of invention, but women have 
ii by inſtinct. Love is a compound of oppoſite beings, 
A foft torment and bitter ſweet, a pleaſing pain, and an 
-_- agreeable diſtreſs. Strike love out of the ſoul, and then 
life will become iofipid ; there is no paſſion, which pro- 
{© duces ſuch contrary effects as this, and the great ſkill is 
to heighten the ſatisſactions, and deaden the torments 
bot it. On the topic of loye, men are more obliged ta 
©” - nature for their eloquence, than the ſchool. In caſes 
aol love it is not he that acts beſt that is moſt lovely, 
E bit he that ĩs moſt yy acts beſt... The proudeſt or 
: Ne 
e yaineſt man cannot thin 

FL elk. than the lover does of his miſtreſs. NS Ny 

n ſays vicious love is that of the body, not of the 
Poetry is the inſeparable property of every. man in 
i leve, and as men of wit write verſes on thoſe .accaſions,. 
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longer. There is no more than one” fort-of e 


talks of, but few have ſeen. The Ne of 8 | 
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1 imitation of the object beloved in the lover. The craft 
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more abſurdly well of him 


be reſt of the world repeat the vetſes of others. Ried: 
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in love generally attempt the removing of their paſſi- | 
n by methods, which ferve only to imprint it deeper. 

Lok is the leading affection of all paſſions, the great 

inſtrument and engine of nature, the bond and cement * 

of ſociety, the ſpring and ſpirit of the univerſe. Love is 

ſuch an affection, as cannot ſo properly be faid to be in 
the ſoul, as the ſoul to be in that. It is the Whole 
man-wrapt up into one deſire, all the powers, vigour 
and faculties of the ſoul abridged into one inclination, 
and it js of that active and reſtleſs nature, that it way 
of neceſſity exert itſelf ; and like the fire to which ĩt has 
been ſo often compared, it is not a free agent to chuſe 
whether it will heat or not, but it ſtreams forth by na- 
tural reſults, and unayoidable emanations, ſo that it 
will faſten on an inferior unſuitable object rather than 
none at all. The ſoul may ſooner leave off to ſubſiſt, 
than to love, and like the vine it withers and dies if it 

has nothing to embrace. The reaſon why lovers and 2 

their miſtreſſes are never tired with converſing together ** 

is, becauſe their diſcourſe is always of themſelves. _It 3 

is more difficult for a man to be faithful to his miſtreſs 

when he receives favours from her, than when he is 

ſcurvily uſed by her, A man of ſenſe may love like 4 

madman, but never like a fool. There ate ſome Wo- 

men that deſire lovers, not ſo much for the regard they 
have for them, as the deſire of being thought worth 
to be loved. If a man fancies he loves his miſtreſs -for 
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her own ſake, he is mightily miſtaken, We are ſome = 
times leſs unhappy in being deceived in the perſen 


we. love, than in being u ee t 
the failings of their miſtreſſes, till the. enchantmen is 


eived, - Lovers. ſee ? 


at an end. Old people and coquets ſhould never talk... 


of love as a thing that concerned them. -_/. — .x\doH 
Love is that affection which unites two lovers toge- 


ther, as likewiſe huſband and wife, parent and child ns 


friendſhip is that affection which ariſes from of own;* + © 
choice, and takes not its original from the attractioꝶ k 
either ſex, nor is dependent on blood: no pleatuzes are ' 
comparable to thoſe that affect the heart; and. there 
axe none that affect it ſo delightfully as loving, and be- 
ing beloved. None can partake the moſt valuable plea- 
ſures pf love, but in proportion as they love, with pu- 
| Its : . e 
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=. rity and delicacy, an object worthy of their affen. 
It is never by exceſs we can treſpaſs in friendſhip, bucky. 
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mmiſtaken affection: the firſt rule in friendſhip is, not ty | 
qe without examination: a ſecond, no leſs import,, 
is, never to chuſe our friends but among men. To e 
„ fraſhly, is to expoſe ourſelyes to a ſudden rupture. It: 
* rare to ſee a perſon diftruſtful, that has an honeſt heart; 
and ſtill more rare, for thoſe that are not diſtruſtful, 
not tobe deceived. Friendſhip. is a ſpititual marriage, Il - 
wich eſtabliſhes betwixt two ſouls a general commerce 
aud unlimited correſpondence. | Kind offices, are to 
2B 4+. friends, the ſame as mutual careſſes to lovers; they are 
not the original [motives of love; but reaſons by which 
E- itencreaſes, like the wind, which does not engender 
flame, but renders it more vehement. Good manners 
na conduct, regulated by the knowledge and love of 
- . virtue; I fay the know edge and love, for 1 | 


Vvuon of knowing virtue we imbibe the manners of 
people; and for want of loving it, it is our misfortune | _ | 
do acquire the manners of the great, that is none at all. 


Example is a dangerous rule, if plainly followed; for { 
tit is with example as with counſels, in order to improye. x 
day them, we ought to have knowledge enough to fix 
tbzheir right value. Virtue is a conſtant fidelity, in diſ- 
©  - charging the duties dictated by reaſon ; and reaſon is a 
_ e of the divine wiſdom with which the Creator 4 


has ordained our ſouls, in order to inſtruct us in our 1 
Aunties: and theſe duties are preſcribed by the immuta- f 
re: bie will of God, to which we are, by right reaſon, ad- 
$8 *-/":vited to conform; and in this conformity virtue con- > 6 
EYE! fiſts. The characters of virtue are imprinted on the - 


bDottom of our ſouls. Our ignorance of virtue and de- | 
pravity of manners, are owing to the violence of out 
Eo paſſions ; the human heart is an ocean, ſubject to a 4 | 
= conſtant flux and reflux of paſſions ; there is no ſuch 
thing as difintereſted love ;—whoſoever firſt propoſed it 

* * e for us to love a perſon, merely for that perſon's * 
lake, underſtood very little of the nature of affection: k 


"RE Dye riſes only from the relation ſubſiſting between two 


+ objects, one of which contributes to the other's hap- 
Thoſe perfections of good, from whence no- 
reſults to our advantage, may raiſe indeed our 
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ſolute in difficulties and perils, and brave in combat: IJ 
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admiration, and fill us with reſpect, but can no way in- 
ſpire us with love. No man is very good, or very bad, all at 
once: a great villany is ſeldom or never the firſt he has 
commited. Fortitude is that nobleneſs of ſentiments 25 
which elevates the ſoul above vulgar fears, and make t 
defy, when occaſion requires, danger, pain, and ad-. 

verſity. To bear an evil, one cannot avoid, is pa- 
tience z to expoſe oneſelf volun to danger, for the 
ſake of the good that may come of it, is courage. Ay +: 
verſity frightens not away our friends, but diſperſe}  . 2 
the pretended ones. Courage, I call the vigour neces 4 
ſary for the ſoul to perform virtuous actions; whicher 9 
by reaſon of the obſtacles” that are to be | PLIES 
would be impraRicable to puſillanimous ſpirits : now. _ 
theſe obſtacles àriſe either from our own hearts, or from . 
external objects: hence two ſorts of courage ; one, 
which fortifymg us inwardly, enables us to overeome 
ourſelyes, and we ſhall call it greatneſs. of ſqul ; te 
other, which acting outwardly, overturns the oppoſition; - 4 
to our deſigns, and we ſhall diſtinguiſh it bythe - - 
name of heroiſm : by greatneſs of ſoul, I mean that ng» 5 
ble ſentiment, which pointing ont the true beauty, wills” 
2 unpels us to it: a hero, in the ſenſe in which 
cuſtom has determined this term, is, a perſon re- 


but a true hero, is he, whoſe cauſe is good, and his 
reSlution ſtrong ; and for that reaſon is Invincible. 
L 2: 323 
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UXURY makes one thing after another 2 neceſ- 


ſary of life, till every thing almoſt is become ſo. 

Plato begins with beds and tables, and ends with gold ' © 
and 1 . Pl. de Rep. MC 120 2 2 
The Romans, ſays the German legate in Tacitus, [8e 
8 by their debaucheries, than their atπ].]wôæꝰ | 
AT. s 1 233 | 
Luxury is the effect of riches, Ib. 2 
„5 Trephauum 
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6. 288 5 ee father of Bocchoris Sa. 
Ha aer! in Arabia, When he Was in an e 
BY toviſions, was forced to take ihe a day With ine are 
ge. |. proviſions of the natives ; with this diet he wants 
8 i 5 delighted, that he expreſſed the greateſt her- 
i: Fefice of all luxury, and curſed the N of — 2 
„ that firſt intented it; and was ſo hearty afte 

5 Changing his courſe of life, in eating, aa A 
- Neeping, that he cauſed his curſes againſt luxury to be 
inſerted in the ſacred recofds, which were kept in the 
,. pie of 7 nar at Thebes. Diod: Sic. 8 J 
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5 N MARRIACE. 8 

i APPY i is that marriageg@where the rnnccahe and 

& vivacity of the wife is tempered and compoſed hy 

ve chearful gravity of the huſband ; ſhe grows wiſe by 
w-dicourſes of her haſband, and he good-natured by 


>the converfation-of his wife. No married life can be 
: A Where the wife opoſes no other ad- 
| ee kufband than Mak of making herſelf ' 
And 3 ing herſelf out of the dirt. Ye is no 
a neſs, to have a wife, whoſe agree- 
Ik Fat endears our friends and acquaintance.te 

u. ee on. Few married cotple art ſo 


4 . 7 to make allowance enough for a ch 
4 1088 from the _— careful reſpect, to the moſt unbo — =o 


So Failiarity ; fox inen are never flow in taking upon them 
*t $16 he huſband,” no woman too quick in coming into the- 
: 1 5 Feen of a wife. To minke this ſtate happy, 
| 4 3 ures, inclinations, and intereſts of both par- 
hould be the ſame: the," Who "thinks to fecy i 

e ößtimnation of her hifband's ations; = 
pats of her perſon only; though ever 0 mit 


+21 0 0 f . 2 her beha | 
N R t huſband's eſtee ret 
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affection, as the ſtrongeſt friendſhip "is! But a fiat res 


great opinion of bümſelt "The chief intereſt of mar- 


either of Aen. That conſtancy in ittarzia 


cold indifference, and the moſt melting tenderne{ydeges-” 
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8 will riſe © wid: ge et benojblence an N ; 


femblance of. Beauty and intereſt nl e 

as to render them incapable of making 2 Te rs 

in one of the moſt important actions of tfe 58: » oe "3 
aggravation of the affliction in the marriage ſtate, A HEE 4 
there is a fort of guilt in wee at. it. Tue un? 
mour of the huſband's affecting a + 3 * carriage ar 


ſes either from a _— notign weakneſs of fe. 
e underſtandin el. or elſe from an over. 2's 3 | 


— 


ried people is, to acquire a pregoſſeſſion. in favour of: © 
each other ; they would conſider one another's Words 
and actions with a ſecret indulgence : there ſbould be 78 g 
always an inward fondneſs lea for each eee 

as may add new beauties t to.every ching that is excellent 1 
give charms to what Windifferent, and cover: 1 % 0 
thing that is defective: fut want of this K nf 00 
bias of mind, the married pair often' take Wet: 
each other, which no one elſe would take CAT | 4 19 


ariſes ſtom the conſideration of the term 
the mutual intereſt in which the ties: re einge 
who embark for life, muſt uce "happineſs; Ali 
want of this makes the moſt 1nflamed defire fall mt LIRA 


nerates into hatred and contempt. Same men bave Ve; Jl : 
much tenderneſs of foul to take b. e over tHe Walt nn 
wives, and they too. little ſenſe to give an » Or” 375% 4-61 
reaſon * certainly a wife, and children ate nd e mp 

cipline of humanity, and ſingle men are'more rel att: we 15 | 
Foe yoo A wiſe man being aſked, I ond 40a A 

ou a young man, not et ; an der 3 _— 
avg 2 1 2 young Y 1 3 
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not allowed to wear ſhoes, to keep t thome. 


| 5 go ſo the more frequent and reciprocal kindneſs d 
222 the marriage ſtate, the faſter is the tie of conjugal 
harmony. Marriage is a folemn and religious tie, And 
8 therefore the pleaſure we extract from thence ſhould be 
185 a” ſober and ſerious. delight, and mixed with a certain 


cCdonſciencious pleaſure. The pleaſanteſt part of a, 
8 = 8. 5 life is 3 that, which paſfes in courtſhip; 


f * with dikcretion.; love, deſire, hope, all, the pleaſing 
. . motions of the foul, riſe in the purſuit. Thoſe mar- 
4 © ages generally abougd moſt with love and cane 
* 9 * been rec 2 along courtſhip. * 
ther ſtrength, 
; WW . marriage, =P - 
- 775 93 is left to frjends, the chief point. under conſide- 
We pation an _ © where the parties chuſe for them- 
hts turn moſt upon the perſon. A 
"30 oman that i i e in one's own eye, and not de- 
3 in that of the world, is preferable e to a celebrat- | 
5 (beauty, who never thinks her ſweet perſon ſufficient- 
5 fig adored and reſpected. Good-nature and evenneſs of 
1 — will give you an even companion for life; vir- 
tue and good ſenſe, an agreeable friend ; love, . con- 
Ney, a good wife or huſband. Of all deſparities, that 
— n makes the moſt unhappy marriages. 
BZ: bo marriage we cannot he too inquiſitive in diſcern- 


FL 
2 3 * 2 


„ "HE: g the faults of the perſon beloved; nor after it too 
3 . A ghted and ſuperficial. Marriage enlarges the 
ITN $6, of our ha Tara and miſeries. A lover has 2 

3 Charms, which he loſes when married; for both hu 
i 43  bandand wife, from a nearer view, and more intimate 
ang | | equaititance, diſcover blemiſhes, which before dif- 
1 ict. tance concealed. In marriage there ſhould be a good 
10 itt deal of diſcretion and good-nature-; the firſt ta prevent 
LEY "their. dwelling on each other's faults, 1 the latter; to 
eeuſe thoſe they cannot avoid e oof 
leaſant, a marriage of int eaſy, and a - 


' Road: I 
3 rage where 2 88 meet happy. A e mae Gas - 
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A EF: . denten e The tians wives * ; 
the oftener the bow is interwoven, the faſtet the > | 
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* kind of gravity ; it ſhould be a kind of a diſcreet and, | My 


.. vided his paſſion be fincere, and the my beloved Ka : 
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in Je all che — leaſures of friendſhip, 3 9 


ing, or being fond in company, of being the waſp * 1 


e een from himſelf, as be Wy 
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of ſenſe and reaſon; and indeed all the ſweets, of life. o 4 ; 


Some married people seem to want opportunities of be- bY 
ing alone; this lays them under a neceſſity of quartel- 1 


dove in pu 

Chatondus, a de. Apaber in Ital enacted. that, * 
ſoever'tnarrieda ſecond wife, and brought in a ſtep- mo- 4 : 
ther- . his childten, ſhould be removed from the % A 
12 public councils; for it was abſurd to ſup- Y 

ſ 
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that 2 who was ſuch a fool in his own aa 
Id be wh 8 office. 2 
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Were Wen enough to follow: all che. 
dictates of our reaſon. often fancies He © "1 | 4 


governs, when he is goverhed ; and While his rea, 

aims at one mark, his paſſion inſenſibly carries 6 

to another. We promiſe according to our hy „ and. + * 

keep chem 2 our feat. Our hatred for fa,. 

vourites is nothing but ouf Jobe ofiifavour. A geol., Hb 

grace e is to the body, what good ſenſe is to the mind "el 
7 


complain of their memory, but feu of the, "8 
judgment. Men and actions haye their point of fight? i 
ſome muſt be feen near, and others at a diſtance to m + -- 288 
a right j ent of them. We cannot junlge "if 
of any thing, without knowing the particulars, Af 855 *. . 
theſe are-infinite, our. knowledge is — ical pigs —— 
perfect. It is as eaſy to deceive ourſelves ie oy 5 4 4 
ceiving it, as it is difficult to deceive others without 1 WW 
bots perceived. Our intention of never Os 

es us. to be often deceived. Men mm vs 4 
t they may be able to do ill wit 
certoin way to be cheated is, to ys 


more cunning than others. 'Top' great 2 „ 
beliescy, and true delicacy is real ſubtle t is ente 1 
0 de wiſe for other people, than for ourſelves: A 44 / 
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3 The art of knowing how to uſe indifferent qualificati- 
lb: 


tte employments we have not, than worthy of thoſe 
we have. The world rewards the appearances of me- 


up, 
u teem of men of ſenſe, and our ſtars the | eſteem 
'L to lead us through a pleaſant road to our lives end. Be- 
* ing out of humour, makes men wanting in more du- 
ſiſiies than intereſt itſelf. It is better to employ the fa- 


# culties of our mind to ſupport the "misfortunes, which 
4 happen to us, than to foreſee thoſe, which may hap- 
pen. What makes us love new acquaintance is, net fo 
. much our being weary of the * or a pleaſure we 


take in change, as a diſguſt to find ourſelves not ſuffi- a 


cdiently admired by thoſe, who are too well acquainted 
with us, anda hope of being more admired by thoſe, 
ucho are not acquainted with us ſo well. Wha 
vents us often from giving up ourſelves to one ſingle 
vice is, becauſe We have a great many vices. The tru- 
y accompliſn'd man values himſelf for nothing. There 
are few perſons but diſcoyer upon their firſt declining in 
WH. year, where the failings of their body are likely tolye. 
Ill, bere are few things impoſſible in their own nature; 
sand it is for want of application, rather than of means, 
„ thatave are unſucceſsjul. That, which appears to us 
to bẽ generoſity, is nothing often but an ambition diſ- 


Hl be perfection of capacity conſiſts in knowing well the 
- value of things. Ignorance and littleneſs of mind be- 

gets ſtiffneſs of opinion and incredulity, for few will be- 
_ Heve more than they can ſee. There are few men have 

underſtanding enough to know all the ill we do. The ho- 
nog a man has acquired is ſecurity for that, nein 
ill one day acquire. There are ſome people predeſtins 
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diere There are ſpific people, who with 00 
F., cdiſpuſtful; and others, who with defects are agreeable. * 


ons, gains, as it were by ſtealth, the eſteem of the + 
world, and often procures a man more reputation, than 
real merit would do. It is eaſier to appear of 
=" rit;, oftner than merit itſelf. Our merit gains us the ef { 
of the vulgar. Hope, deceitful as it is, ſerves at leaff” . 


t pre- 


iſed, which deſpiſes little intereſt, to purſue greater. 


ed to be fools, who not only commit follies by. chose, | 

but are even forced into them by fortune herſelf; No- 7 
Vis afraid of being deſpiſed, but he that is deſpices © 
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it believed we have no great ones. We forgive as long 


as we love. The character of a man's native country is 


as inherent to his mind and temper, as the accent of it 


is to his ſpeech. Moſt men, as well as plants, have ſe- 


cret- virtues, which are diſcovered by chance. The 


greateſt fault in rr is not its falling ſhort, but 


its. going beyond the mark. Our actions are like blank 
rhimes, to which every body applies what ſenſe he plea · 


ſes. Nothing ought to make us wonder, but that we 


ſhould be ſtill able to wonder at any thing. No people 
are oftner in the wrong, than poſitive ones. That 


SS L143 
ak 


bie. We neverconfeſs our ſinall faults, but to maks 


man can never pleaſe long, who has but one ſort of wit, 


Reputation loſt,” is wiſdom to be recovered. We may 
appear great in an employment below our merit, but we 
often appear little in an employment too great for us. 


Penetration has an appearance of divining, which flat- 


ters our vanity more than all other qualities of our 
mind. People of this talent are apt to find out more 
than really is. It is eaſier to know mankind in general, © * 


than one in particular. Fortune and humour govern the 


world. No fools are fo troubleſome as thoſe, Wu 
have wit, Our enemies come nearer the truth, in the 
judgment they make of us, than we do ourſelves, ine 
nocence is far from finding ſo much protection as guilt. 
All our qualities are uncertain and doubtful, Whether 
15 and R of them at the mercy _-- 


good Or 
of opportunity. 


e greateſt 


rt of our cn $ 
is made up of a fondneſs of being pitied, or admired: 
The Face men take to — cope their failings; is a ſtiong 
proo oung Mn 


they are not inſenſible of them. 
who are juſt coming into the world, ought to be eit 


baſhſul or giddy ; a ſolemn pretending air. turns cr >; 


monly into impertinence. Quarrels would not laſt 
long, if the wrong were only on one fide. There are 
ſome. perſons ſo light and trifling, that they are as far 


ry 


from having real faults as real good quglities, - * 
more neceſſary to ſtudy men, than books, Our faults 


are always pardonable when we confeſs them. There 
is nothing more natural or more deceitful, chan to be- 
lieve we are beloved. Be watchful and diſtruſt, for 
theſe are the nerves of the mind, 
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| Rances, but as they give them an opportunity of exert- 
ing what they are in themſelves. The particulars 
which accompany any action, are what ſhould denomi- 
nate it mean or great. Every good and bad quality, 
affects both ſexes, It is difficult for a man to' riſe ied | 


_ 
dreams are the impetfect traces and confuſed imprefilad. 


ttet's 
+ for want of the air with which they were utter'd. Eſ- 
deem is to perfection, as zephyrs are to flowers, viz. 
nouriſhment and life. Reſemblance is the loadſtone of 
Food will. There is no proceeding with ſucceſs in this 


oy 
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of our waking thoughts. Sir Francis Bacon fays, thas 


our taſtes are ſeldom better pleaſed, than with thoſe 
things, which are firſt diſguſtful to them, viz. clatet, 
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coffee, &c. The reaſon why green is moſt agreeable - 


to the eyes is; becauſe it is ſuch a juſt mixture of light 
and ſhade. Luminous bodies put the animal ſpirits em- 

into too great an agitation ; and PR eaſe 
their eyes, by looking at a green cloth. Fuller fays, 
that a pleader-is to make the beſt of his cauſe, and deli- 
ver not ſo much what is true, as what may ſerve his 


client. Where the deſire of pleaſing is viſible, an ab 


furdity in the manner of doing it is excuſable. Tully 


ſays of lawyers, iras et verba locant. If there were ho 


knaves or fools; the world would be but of one opinion. 
Sweet is the anxiety that attends the reflection of paſt 


miſeries. The uſe of pictures is either to give one 
_ agreeable ideas of abſent friends, or high ideas of emi- 


nent * No one can reliſh an author well, who 
would not have been fit company for that- author, 


bad he lived at the fame time: all others are mecha- 
nics in learning, and take the ſentiments of writers, like 


waiting ſervants, who report what paſſed at their maſ- 
les, but debaſe every thought and eſſion 


world, without complying with the arts of it. To de- 


Lveive is the immediate endeavour of him, who is proud 
bf "the capacity of doing it. The greateſt evils in hu» 
muas ſociety are thoſe, which the laws cannot reach. 


I natural to believe that eaſy, which one wiſhes hear- 
tilp. A good mien at court, carries a man as far as a 
good underſtanding without it. Men of the fame im- 


me abilities. Men are mot alter'd by their  circum- 


perfections admire one another as much as men of the 
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| His ſervices, unleſs he has frignds to Akt him forth. . © 

All prohibitions intrench upon liberty, and raiſe the 

- defire, We ſhould learn to diftthgzfiſh between opinion 
and "knowledge, and ſhquld have reſolution enough to 
doubt, when we have no clear notion of things, as 
well as courage, to he ignorant of what ſurpaſſes us. 
Learn to look up without admiration. and envy; and 
down without ſcorn and contempt, - My lord Halifax, | 


5 in his advice to a daughter, fays, that good ſenſe has 
2 8 | always ſomething ſullen in it-; the deepeſt waters are 
1 always the moſt ſilent, and empty veſſels make the preat- 
4 | eſt ſound, and tinkling cymbals the worſt muſic. Cun- 
h ning is a ſiniſter or crooked wiſdom. Sir Francis Bacon 


ſays, that the beſt works and of greateſt merit for the 
public, have proceeded from the unmarried, and that 
Engle men are the beſt friends, the beſt maſters, and 
the beſt ſervants. The moſt ordinary cauſe of a ſingle 
life is liberty, eſpecially in certain ſelf-pleaſing, and 
humorous minds, which are ſo ſenſible of every re- 
ſtriction, that they will go near to think their girdles 
and garters to be bonds aich ſhackles, Power ſhewes 
the man; nothing deſtroyeth authority ſo much as the 
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unequal and untimely interchange of preſſing power, 
and relaxing power. Princes are like the heavenly bo 
dies, which cauſe good or evil times, and which have 
much veneration, but no reſt. It is a miſerable ſtate f 
p mind, to have few things to deſire, and many things Ce 
1 fear; this is commonly the caſe of kings. Order a 
© | diftribution are the life of diſpatch. Stay a little; A 


a wiſe man, that we may get there the ſooner. be 

French are wiſer than they ſeem, and the Spaniards 

| ſeem wiſer than they are. Nothing is fine that is not 

. at. Truth begets hatred, happineſs pride, ſecurity * + 5 

A danger, familiarity contempt. Glear conception Will 

produce clear expreſſion ; and clear expreſſion proper 
action. Every thought that is agreeable to nature; on. . 
expreſſed in a language ſuitable to it, is written wien 
eaſe. If you ſeem to have a good opinion of. another 
man's wit, he will allow you to have judgment. All 
the gratifications of ſenſe, the-accommodations of vanity, 
or any thing that fortune can give to pleaſe a human 

| my are no ing, when put in competition with the 
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whore, and afterwards 


|). 0p 
of wretches, who ſeem to have left the reſt of find, 
only as Eve left Adam, to meet the devil in private.” 
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a ficult to be ne- 
quired. , There is more mirth in the French converſgQ}. 
tion, and more wit in the Engliſh ; the latter abounds 


more in jeſts, but the former in laughter. Were we to 


believe nothing but what we could comprehend, the 
world would be full of atheiſts. A ſick man ſhould not 
make a doctor his heir; put it not into his power to 
Hurt you ; whoſe intereſt it is to do it. Debauching a 
member of parliament from his principles, and creating 
r, is not much better than making a womana 
ing her. No man ſhould 


make his particular defires the meaſure of other men's 


. delights.” The works of the learned may be borrowed, 


but not their abilities. If every pariſh had not a par- 


ſon, they muſt increaſe the number of conſtables; If 

- owls will not be hated, let them keep out of ſight, and 

not perch upon the upper boughs of trees. He is well 
Paid, that is well ſatisfied. T 
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Ihe dulneſs of the fool is 
a whetſtone to the wit. No diverſion without a butt. 


' He, that tells a lie, muſt invent twenty more to main- 


rain it. It js with followers at court, as with follow- ' 


1 1 ers on the road, who firſt beſpatter thoſe that be 1 


fore, and then tread on their heels. Some will 
rlearn any thing, for this reaſon, becauſe they un- 
and every thing too ſoon. There are ſome ſoli 


When we have done what we can, we have done what 
we ought. He, who never ſuſpects himſelf, can ne- 
ver know himſelf. The better things are by nature, 


1 the worſe they are when neglected or corrupted. Some 
men are only fit to aſk, what others are worthy to re- 


ceive, God is moſt antient, ſpace is greateſt, the 
world moſt beautiful, time moſt wiſe, hope moſt com- 
mon, virtue moſt profitable, vice moſt pernicious, ne- 
ceflity moſt ſtrong, and what is agreeable to nature, 
moſt eaſy. IIl news paſſes quick; when vice is grown 


o a certain pitch, it becomes deſperate and incurable. 


The ſcales, in which our actions are weighed, can ne- 
ver ſtand in equilibrio, but the ſoul is either raiſed 


- with an addition of good, or caſt down with a;counter- 
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ſame inconvenience. Defence allures 8 and dee, | 
fiance /provokes an enemy, The mind's moſt tf pane 
moſt, 


Tur [/Un1VER8AL: MznTha. 
jſe of evil ® The full eam of corn, which bend 


and thoſe empty ones, which ſtand above che 14 
ſhew:the confidence of * 
NMattef is that firſt being; which is the fabſirgtain 4 

that, Eck and all other alterations. 
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2 eads ; expteſs the modeſt diffidence of real 4 85 


5 * — 3 25 
Place is t 2 a we 1 50 e 
Health-is the harmonious . of ar er 
ments. 

It gives ſte plea laden ts be cht woe qui, bt 
hoſt things, which we underſtand. woke 


lights, an kehe up Minerva's golden 
= have done with trifles. The mother 


tients t 


metry z rhetoric into 0 demouſtraive, deliberate 


judicial. 79. 1 
At table, wit is preferable to gravity z in bed, 1 gs Wn 


ty before modeſty in common converſation eloquence 
pleaſes without ſincerity. Difficulty gives all- thi 
their eſtimation. Want; and ab ce, fall into 


ſtudy is, to ſtudy itſelf. The leaſt forced; 


| natural motions of the ſoul, are the moſt beautiful It * 1 


is harder to get a benefit, when promiſed, than to get 4 


the promiſe of it. 


Ariſtotle aſſigns four courſes for every thing thir 1 2 | 


made, viz. the material, the efficient, formal, and 8 


nal. The ill-placin of rewards ĩs a double injury 0 35 


merit. All mattef derives its beauty from the 7 


it is the mind alone, which forms ; all, which is 764 | 


of mind, is horrid, and matter formleſs — t- 


ſelf. Theſe are three orders of beauty; firſt, the dead 5 


form, which retains a faſhion, and is formed b man, 
or nature, but has no o forming power; ſecon „de 
form, which forms, and has intelligence, action, and - 


. 1 3 1 4 
philo 1 rhetoric, and mathematics, which the wr 792 
us divided; viz. philoſophy into oe, ethic, -- 

PREM s mathematics into — arithmetic, 
84 . 8 
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LE | kindneſs, and kindneſs into paſſion. True liberty ex- 
: = coy one man from ſubjection to another, as far as the 


Aided on them. The two principal. a&tions-of be 
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operation, viz. man; thirdly, the former Of the fun. 
ing or intelligent form, viz. God, the ue of * | 
ties. , Qver-great regularity is next to deformity. © Pliny. 
 fays, that nature is ever greateſt in. b 
FF 
t to be accuſer a ge. The accuſed is no guil- 
| S ere He, that ſays What „. Eve, 1 
Muff be contented to hear what he would not. The 
infirmity of the body is the ſobriety of the mind. A 
prattling phyſician, is another diſeaſe to a ſick perſon, 
The number of phyſicians is the inereaſing of diſeaſes. 
He chat buys his office, will ſell. juſtice. : Thoſe ate 
fitteſt for a public office, that decline it. It is hard ta fix; | 
8 to his paſſion, who has none to his poyet. 
| amen have no approbation of our ſex, without ſome 
degree of love; this approbation is ſoon improved into 
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d of ſociety admits; it does not allow a man to de 
any thing he pleaſes, but any thing that is not contrary! 
0, public good. ©! Hi e 5 0013451001841 
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menge ©, HA P. XXVII. 
The Min, its NATURE, and OyERATIONs..: 


PTAHERE are no innate principles; the capacity is 

innate, but knowledge is acquired. Names are 

the arbitrary marks of conception. The underſtanding 

has no ideas but what it receives from ſenſation or re- 

flection. Conſciouſneſs is the perception of what paſ- 
ſes in a man's own mind: the mind is fitted to receive 

the impreſſions made on it, either through the ſenſes, - 
by outward objects, or by its own @peration, when it 


mind are perception, or thinking; volition, or willing; 

the power of thinking is called the underſtanding, and 

the power of volition is called the will. Simple ideas 

pun firſt ingredients of knowledge; what is ſo con- 

ſtituted in nature as to be able, by affecting our ſenſes, - . 

to cauſe any perception in the mind, does Pogue $31 
| : e 
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fett, bitter, 
impulſe: per- 
1 
fimpſeſt"idea 'we' © 


eption the mind W 


paſſive 


which it hath received from ſenſation or refle@tion ; this”) | 


is called the ſecond operation; and is done two ways, ©” 
viz. by contemplation, or the power of 2 our 
ideas, which we call memory ; it is the Buſineſs, there- * 
fore, of the memory t6'futhiſh to the mind thoſe dor- 
mant ideas, which' it has preſent '6ccaſion for: to have 


1 


them ready at hand; on all-octaſions, confiſts in that 


which we call invention, füuncy, and quickneſi of partz. 


Diſcerning is the third operation of the mind; if in 
having our ideas in the memory ready at hand, 'confiſts _ 
quickneſs * ane to have them'unconfuſed, and to 
be able, nic 5) bc diſtinguiſh their difference, is ex- 
actneſs of j ent; and clearneſs of ' reaſon ; hence it 
ariſes often, that men of great wit have not always the 
cleareft judgment; for wit lies moſt in the aſſemblage 
of ideas, and putting thoſe together with' quickneſs 
and variety, wherein can be found any 1 lance or 
congruity, thereby to make up pleaſant pictures, and 
agreeable viſions in the fancy: judgment, on the con- 
traty, lies in ſeparating, carefully, one from another, 3s 
ideas, wherein can be found the leaſt difference thereby 


Ld * * 


to avoid being miſled by ſimiſſtude, und by _— be 
the 


take one thing for another. The next operation o h 
mind is compoſition, whereby it puts together ſeveral of 
thoſe ideas it receives from ſenſation and reflection. 
We have the idea of duration from the ſucceſſion of 
our ideas ; but if the motion of any body is too quick, 

as a cannon ball, or too flow, like the hand of a clock, 
for the ſucceſſion of our ideas, we loſe that of dura- © 
tion; firſt, by obſerving the motion of our ideas in rtr 
mind, we get the idea of ſueceſſion; ſecondly, by ob- 
ſerving a diſtance in the parts of this ſucceſſion, we 
get the idea of duration; thirdly, by ſenſation obſery- 


ing Certain appearances, 2 regular and ſeeming 


2 equidiſtant 
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. . 3 dene A 
equiitae periods we get the ideas of certain 
or meaſures of duration, a8. minutes, houts W 
years, &c. fourthly, by being able to repeat; the . 
a minute, a year, Pr an age, as often as we will in our 
minds, and 2 one, another, without com- 
See to an OILS the L eee ffuhly,.- 

toe met, infmite duration] as ſet out 


Time is to ſpace, as heaven is to 
ES = 2 hey modes of thinking are remembrance, 
recollection, reverie, ptr intention or ſtudy, xc. 


| The end of lang theſe three; viz. firſt; to make 
e ou > brow to, another;;. feeondly, % 
mil, th and quicknols ade fle ad. 
woah th 0 e con des ee N thing: 
geis either * deficient, when it fails of 
— wo bete three ledge ledge is the perception af 
oe. uf A —. or diſagreement and te- 


Ear "man ra, and = 9a 


f 145 x Whatever 

3 825 Fable —. i er ws 
there Tr ee 

e Tee, "the know ledge of our eä 
et ha — — 17 — Th the. exiſtence. of God, 

exiſtence of things, 

2 en 1 75 by its own 22 | 
Sentiments are the mental children. All the actions of 


the mind fall under the two af faculties of theiſoul, 
the will and the under ny | and theſe. — wouy 


L444 


ak. © The __ are Eon ory role: - 1 


through which the light paſſes to the underſtanding; 
they are likewiſe called the meſſengers of the mind. 


Love God, love yourſelf, love your fellow creatures; 
theſe are all your o ligations : the firſt produces. piety, -- 
the ſecond wiſdom, the third ſocial virtues. . Piety is 
divided into love, gratitude, and homage ; the firſt for 
God's goodneſs, the ſecond for his favours; the third 
for his majeſty ; wiſdom is divided into prudence, for- 
titude, juſtice, temperance z ; prudence into a circum- 
W of our ſentiments, words and actions. Senti- 


ments 


1 


ledye,. vize, 16 eas re | 


Wee come by-the dene what we.. 4 


T: 


. the "Wrong, n is wiſer than he was. 


"al 
= 


of actions, into example; mode 
natural, fuch as the inconvenience of infancy, — 
child- bearing; the loſs of thoſe we n 

death ; ſecondly, ——— ariſing” from diſorder, 
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manity is divided into Ri 
neſs F r 


A hos. 
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—— bret 


- ments are Uf thres Kind' g Arft; thoſe ariſing from the ſoul: 
ſecondiy, thoſe excited by our ſenſes ; thirdly; thoſe pro- 

citod by external objects: from theſe flow pride, ſen- 
, avarice, and ambition; circumſpection of words 
7, and indiſcretion ; ; that 
{' fortitude, prone, 
The evils of tife are of four forts : ! firſt, 


is divided i into detraction, raill 


meannefs, poverty from extra- 


ſuch as ignomin 
from intemperance ; thirdly, 


„ ſiekne 


cution of the wicked, for your virtue; fourt 2 N 
r mo 


tradictions, from the — of ſentiments : 

your” theſe evils; is a remedy is divid- 
ed into greatnefa: of - foul; und —— juſtioe into 
pro peer — diftributive z commutative,: into ſin- 


cerity, and | the want of theſe, makes 
diſtributire neceſſary 3 "1s — into 
chaſtity, and 1 ocial virtues, are 


into the love — — conjugal, — and 


| Glial ; and into friendſhip and humanity : confidence 


and benevolence are the Aa of fri hu- 


tt. 
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if we have none, it beſt hides our want of it: it is 


: - not ſo much the being exempt from faults, 'as the hav- 
ng overcome them, that is an advantage to us: it be- 


with the follies of the mind as with the weeds of a 


Seid, which, if deſtroyed and conſumed upon the 
place of their birth, enrich and inforce it more * 


none had ever ſprung there. 
He, who has modeſty enough to own he has been i in 
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A mogcdleſty is che ey tecomimendacion!in-a- wether, 
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 -Ubuſineſs: this virtue is to be regarded with Be rnd 
bur different ways of life: the woman's provingg i 10 
be careful in her economy, and chaſte in her affecimm ; 
the man's to be actiye in the improvement of his fortune, 
and ready to undertake whatever is conſiſtent wich his 
reputation for that end. | Modeſty ind women is an 
V * fear, and in mend it is a right judgment of 
what is proper to do or ſay. A diſcreet; man is alwin 
. - a modeſt man. Our ill ſucceſs. in affairs is ge 
- owing either to the want of judgment, or to too 
modeſty; the firſt makes us undertake what is wrong, 
and the: laſt hinders us from 'doitrg What we knowtis 
_ - right, There is nothing in women ſo griceful and be- 
coming as modeſty; it adds charms to their 5 
and gives a new ſoſtneſs th their ſet ; without it, fim- 
pllicity and innocence appear rude; reading and ' good 
6 - ſenſe maſculine ; wit humaur laſcivious. It makes 
men amiable to their friends, and reſpeRed by their 
+4 very enemies. It ever attracts benevolence, and de- 
mand robation. It is ornamental in all 'occurrentes 
of life. true definition of modeſty % this, viz. 
= -:the reflection of an ingenuous mind after having done 
an action for which he either cenſures bimfelf, or fun- 
cies himſelf to be expoſed to the cenſures of others ; 
and a real modeſt man is as much ſo alone, as in com- 
pany. Aſſurance is the faculty of poſſeſſing a man's ſelf, 
or of ſaying or doing indifferent things without any un- 
eaſineſs or emotion in the mind. t, which 
rally gives a man aſſurance, is a moderate knowledge of 
the world, but above all a mind fixed and determm̃ed nl 
' itſelf to do nothing againſt the rules of honour and de- 
- cency. A man thus armed, if his words or actions are 
- at any time miſinterpreted, retires within himſelf, and 
from a conſciouſneſs of his own integrity, aſſumes force 
enough to deſpiſe the little cenſures of ignorance and 
malice. A man without aſſurance is liable to be made 
uneaſy,by the folly or ill- nature of every one he con- 
verſes with. A man without modeſty is loſt to all ſenſe 
of honour and virtue. A modeſt aſſurance is the juſt 
mean between baſhfulneſs and impudence. Guilt al- 
ways 
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ſeeks to ſhelteritſelf in one of the extremes. Mo- 


r on his own me- 
As and ſelf-denial is frequently attended with unex- 
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ed bleſſings, which in the 0h” abundantly recom- 


—— ſuch loſſes, as the modeſt ſeem to ſuffer in the 
ordinary occurrences of life. Modeſty is to merit, what 


frugalityis to fortune: it is therefore a juſt rule tokeep 
your defires,” your words, and actions, within the re- 
Fa you obſerve your friends have for —2— A man ſhould 


ow how to live with his ſuperiors, his equals,” ald 


dis inferiors as well as with him ſelf With bis ſupe- 
'riors he ſhould know how to — without ſinking into 
meanneſs, ſhould ſhew an e eem and friendſhip. to his 
ſhould condeſcend to his inferiors, ſo as not to 

let them feel the weight of ſuperjority; 2p 
up a di within you yourſelf. (1949 (257 
= blames — Tafſo fo toe 

two of their women ever 
ſays he, rob women of their — which 
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18 modeſty. Nature knows — in the manners, | 


fed in comedy.  Collier's review. 
Cardinal de Retz fays, falſe modeſty and falſe 


have a difficulty to avoid. | nan 
When Germanicus had conquered Armizins in two 
great battles; and had overthrown the whole army; in 
the trophies, which he erected on that / occaſion) - he 
inſcribed not his own name on the trophy, bur-gaye 
all the honour to the army of Tiberius Cæſar. ' Tac: An. 
It appears from a paſſage in Suetonius, that even ia 


which ſo properly and particularly diſtinguiſhes a bo 
man as mode An immodeſt woman is me way _ 


which thoſe; D Be 


the time of Caligula, the Roman ladies, for the moſt 


part —— mode 
oever counterfeits this virtue, has i it. - Sued. 
Dom. 2. I 
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XI OVELTV is che mother of pleaſure, and is to 
1 love, what the bloom is to fruits, it gives a luſ- 
tre that is eaſily effaced, and never returns. Such izthe - 
"ij iefkcacy-of novelty, that we often ſee things denied to 
+... the entreaties, hay m—_— e 
cd eequaintance is ſollicited to aceept. In every ſpecies of 
creatures, thoſe, who — 4s leaſt Am: in the 
world, appear beſt pleaſed with their condition, for to 
a new comer the world hath a freſhneſs on it, that ſtrikes 
the ſenſe after an agreeable manner; but as age advan- 
ces, every thing ſeems to wither, the ſenſes are dif- 
IR d with-their old entertainments, and exiſtence turns 
_  and-infipid:;; the longer we have been in -poſſel- 
_  fſfonof out being, the leſs ſenſible is the guſt we have 
_— cof.it;-andaznovelty is of a very powerful, ſo it is of a 
E -moſt extenſive influence. | Moralifts have long ſince ob- 
ſerved ĩt to be the ſource of admiration, which leſſengs 
mm proportion to our familiarity with objects, and upon 
a thorough acquaintance is utterly extinguiſhed. To 
this cauſe we muſt aſcribe it, that love languiſnes with 
fruition, and friendſhip itſelf is recommended by inte- 
vals of abſence ; hence monſters, by uſe are beheld 
without loathing, and the moſt enchanting | 
without rapture. That emotion of the fpirits, in whic 
paſſion conſiſts, is . the effect of ſurprize, and, as 
Jong as it continues, heightens the agreeable or diſagres· 
able qualities of its object. Such is the force of no- 
rs that we are even tired, at leaſt inſenſible, of 
| health, becauſe not enlivened with alternate pain. Ci- 
deere takes notice that, that which makes men — 
tte fatigues of philoſophical diſquiſitions, is not 
much the greatneſs of objects as their novelty ; it is 
with knowledge, as with wealth, the pleaſure of which 
lies more in making endleſs additions, than in taking 2 
review of our old ſtore. There cannot be a greater in- 
ſtance of vanity, than that, to which a man is liable 
to be deluded into, from the cradle to the grave, with 
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REM. in hispleaſures, andithoſs | 
not conſiderable, rather die — the — and freſh 
enjoyments do not riſe faſt enough to fill up half his 
if with ſatisfaction. A new acquaintance, . — 
new moon, pleaſes at the ſirſt ſight; each ou 


| from day to day. till they come to their full; and-4 


their acquaintance, like the full moon, declines in 

inion and eſteem, as the moon does in your fights. 
the ough perhaps with greater precipitation; and ac» 
es are 4 longer or a ſhorter time in coming ta 
3 

— 3 —r—— 7 
e — — 
—_— CRAP, LXXXI. Ane ae 
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TRONG . ie 
8 leaſure = —— 3 — to the . > 
eatres are expenſive too often lead men into ex- 


, the father of neceſſity;/ who livi erimi- 


| = with pleaſure, produces a numerous offspring of 


legitimate children called meaneſſes, which conſtantly 
draw rg ey een ode their father; it is- 
_ chat] the balance of power between 
covetoufnefs, ſapports human vir-- 
rue; — en entle Hower, fills, cheriſhes and re- 
freſhes chk 1 — loaded — wh the 
5 — nefs ſtarves, and the ſtorms e 
= — on deſtroy. WIG: 4 
res are Dy $' Experices ſquare 
with is income; be can always give what his getiers2 
or on ine lines him, 22 his fortune juſti- 
bes him to give; and can always refuſe what diy houtts 
or his fortune directs him to refuſe, if he be indepen-- 
dent as to his property. Thoſe perſons, made necefſid. 
tous by extrava \ gre up thr joe of human felis 
eity their honour, to ſſion; but thoſe? 
who — by by the laws economy; {have no. 
fuch ternptationj for'ss it is ſuppoſed that every Burt 
action muſt — a motive te to it, it is ab ſurd to, 
think that any one would ge the pleaſure and. 
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184 Tur Univencar Mürren? 
+ but the great misfortune is, that moſt men AU gh 
- _ charafters before know the value of character, wa 
as young boys at public ſchools, who for the ſake of thi 
money are frequently admitted by their older conitades 
to ſhare with them, or rather be preſent at tue cm 
miſſion of vices, which neither theit paſſions no __ 
tites are old or ripe enough to give them a reliſh for; and 
often by this means force their natures, the conſtquen- 


ees of which they ſeldom diſcover till it is too ltefor 


remedy, though not for repentance ; in the ſame man- 
ner, young men, entering into life well diſpoſed to en- 
Joy themſelves and to ſerve mankind; fall into the hands 
of thoſe devils in human ſhape, neceſſitous abandoned 
rakes, who are conſtantly ſeeking whom they can de- 
vour, and are by them led into pleaſures of every kind, 
which operate too ſtrong * and vigour to ſuf- 
fer them to ſee their intereſt, or to-aQ with caution. 
{ai Deine ar emmy 22 debauclite 
in his nurſery, by ing thoſe things appear neceſ 

to his Ck, which his own prudence and — | 
= the world (had he left-to them) would 


ave made fuperfluous. The firſt. inconvenience- th 
y feel is, the want of money, without. Which 
7 goes with a very ill grace to the market of pleaſure, 
which gives no credit; nor is apt to be chari z the 
burning is too great for reſtraint, and the invention is 
ta. Led for redreſs, and the want of art is too often. fup- 
pled by violence; and that man, who might have been 
happy in himſelf, comfort to his parents, honour tq his 
country, and ſatisfaction to his friends, dies a diſgiace 
to them all. And, as if poverty was too weak to open | 
his eyes, the want of health, the faintneſs of a hack- 
neyed conſtitution, or the acute paing of the gout, 
ſtone and gra vel, the darling children of intemperance, 
lend their kind aſſiſtance to weaken this hero to his 
miſery, and furniſh freſh occaſion for ſharp rapentance ; 
conſcience brings up the rear with a train of rel 
to fill up the meaſure of that puniſhment, which! mo- 
ney, health, and integrity, laviſſly thrown aways pro- 
duces : but on the ccntrary, let us view. theſe three 
bleſſings in the hands of an economiſt, will find 
his money the conſtant meſſengers of all the neceſſities, 
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tonveniencies, and comforts of life, and when theſe are 
ſerved with moderation, the reſt is employed in contri- 
buting to the relief of thoſe that are the objecta of his 
benevolence; the next _— his health ſecured by tern- 
perance, giv reliſh to the object of his appe- 
tites, while his mind ſets reflecting on the | 
himſelf enjoys under heaven, that; he abuſes none 
them, that he ſo far makes them anſwer the kind end of 
vidence, that, after extracting a rational felic % 
rom what he poſſeſſes, he employs the reſt in a 
ble manner to the uſe and benefit of his fellow crea- 
tures ; by which means he enjoys the ſatisfaction of 
ſelf-approbation, and lives univerſally eſteetued. An 


cxconomiſt never makes a contract beyo 
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6 dreſſes according to his character; he has always a ſtrict 

regard to truth, well knowing that falſhood and deceit 

' of every kind injures his credit, robs him of canfidence; / 

and is expenſive to his honour, In a word, as n man 

can be extra covetous without doing an —_ ? 

to another, it is impoſſible for any one to be boneiſt 
without having a due regard to the laws of œc 
the longer any man preſerves his integrity, the hig 
value he ſets upon it, and perhaps the be a ſe> 
verer affliction to a human creature, to loſe his 
character at the decline of his: lifes wha has ta that 
time preſerved ĩt, teres atque rotundus ; and if-a-ſtrit 
enquiry was to be made intò the cauſe of the loſs of 
character in general, the cotruption af principles, «&c. 
I am afraid it would appear that tho want of economy, 
nine times out of ten, was the occaſion-of it->it is certain 
that the. higheſt degree of virtue is to be met with m 
_ of the mes br when their a | 

" appetites are. ty directed to their; ptopet ob: 
jects 1 this caſe the — +a: or high-. - 
er the virtue; but: on the contrary, if they are miſled; ** 2 

they only ſerve to haſten deſtrution ; economy; there- 

fore muſt be the ballaſt to keep this veſſel. ſteady, which 
3 ſo richly loaded with the materials of happineſs, while 9 
cu 
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15 THY Uri Mir R. 
dur paſſions filis the fails with proſſ wind, and 
arry her ſafe into the port of honor, and land its pilot 
N on the ſhore of bliſs; but the want of cetonomy; 10 
Mette artended to in the education of our youth, aps be 
iategrity and undermines the honour of individuals; car. | © 
fits the kecheſt diſconterit and the moſt inſupportable 
Arete into privace families) and what is Hf men 
* on canker like to the Whole body, 
und introduces venality and corruption into a whale na |. 


tion, whoſe direful effects conſume by degrees 
thing that is valuable and praiſe cord a 3 
and leave nought behind but the caput mortuum of eva- 
Porated virtue, ditt, contempt, and deſolation. 
0 — Ar our affairs has the ſame effect upon our 
fortunes, which good breeding has upon our converſu- 
Hons: there is a pretending behaviour in both caſes, 
Which inſtead of making men eſteemed; renders them 
both miſerable and contemptible. Every thing is dear 
chat in ſuperſtuous. Diogenes * a boy drink out of 
Bis hand, threw away his cup, as ſuperfluous. If we 


confider laviſh mei | find their 
| guy proces From ths pacity. — = 
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oſefne of he foul 

this tooſe ſtate of the foul hurries the | extravaga 
one purſuit to another; and the reaſon that his expen- 
ces are greater than another's is, that his wants are alſo 


more nu ++ Tully fays, it is the greateſt piece of 

wickedneſs toJpend the paternal ö 3: 22 

Deconomy is the | greateſt ' ſecurity of principles; 
moe nen have become baſe and corrupt, from the 


 WwantSF:eronomy, than from the viciouſneſs of their 
owe matures zi men, who have been accuſtomed to 2 
kfe of turury and expence, when they have by their 
extravagance, over-run their fortunes, rather chuſe to 
facrifice their integrity, than forego their imaginary 
mant. nd Mine 3 2209732 1: If 833 
The old prince of Orange uſed to fay, when one 
.+.2ejved any remarkable good news, that was the time 
en one ſhould redouble one's care about: affairs of 
WA -: mportance. 2 „ pins wort 
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FYLD love to gi ea Fra e 4 
— on their eing no longer in a con- 4 
dition to give ill examples. Swift fays, when men grow | 
virtuous in their old age, they only make a facrifice to 
God of the devils leavings. Old men keep their incli- 
nation through cuſtom, as young men e ge theirs 
through heat of blood. The mind, in old age, is a 
magazine of wiſdom or folly, according as men have 
ſpent their youth; and there is nothing more agreeable 
chan a chearful ſenſible old man; and nothing more irk- 
ſome than an old tedious ſtory- teller, The defects 
the mind increaſe as we grow old, like thoſe of aur 
faces; as we grow old, we grow more fooliſh, or more | 
wiſe. The vivacity, which increaſes with old age, is 
not far removed from madneſs. The moſt l 
blind-fide of women advanced in years, that have been 


once beautiful, is to forget that are ſo no | 
Few know howto be old; | Fanny ſo before theis 
time. It is with old age, as with old love, we live to 
pain, when we can live no longer to pleaſure. Old 
ools are worſe than young fools. Old age is a tyrant, © 
which forbids, on pain of death, the 4 youth, _ 

A man that is young in years, may be old in hours, af 
he has loſt no time, Old people remember beſt tho! 
things, which entered into their thoughts when their 
memories wete in their full ſtrength, - Old 27 
prailing the time of their youth, would almoſt 
us that, there were no fook in thoſe days; but, un- 
luckily, they are left themſelves for There 
are ſome ſolitary wretches, who ſeem to have left the 
reſt of mankind, only as Eve left Adam, to mect.the 
TIN ivate. * made 42 1; 762 te 
2 e vices, ice u require vigour 
and ſtrength of conſtitution, do not properly forſake us 
in old age, as they retire from the outward aſt into the 
fancy; ſo that the vice is not ſo properly changed as its 
feat. Old age dries up pleafure, Old age is compared 
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| dren, than on their advancement 


Sim the wiſeſt 
.. quaintance, is the moſt amia 
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dregs or ſediments ; for the pureſt part of gur 


to the 


lite runs firſt, and leaves the dregs at the bottom. 


| en that youth ſhould guard againſt uud. 


_ manhood faction, old age againſt avarice. 
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PAREN TS and CHILDREN. 

T is a great reflection upon human nature, that pe- 

ternal inſtinct ſhould be a ſtronger motive to 1 


than filial gratitude ; and experience tells us, that for 
one cruel parent, we ſee a thouſand undutiful children. 


Thete is ſomething ſo ſurpriſing in the parts of a man's 


own child, that nothing is too great to be expected 
from his endowments : he humour is, that any thing, 
which can happen to any man's child, is ed 
every parent for his own. A good man will have his 
eye more upon the virtues and * of his chil- 
n wealth : and the 
ſirvivorſhip-of a Worthy man, in his ſon, is a pleaſure, 
not inferior to that of a continuance of his own life; 
but it is as melancholy for him to reflect, that his heir 
mould be a ſtranger to his friends, alienated from his 
intereſt, and a promoter of every thing he diſapproved 
of. A bad ſon perſonates a worthy father, in the ſame 
manner as a ghoſt would; it is true it is his father, but 
his father become frightful. To ſee a father treating 
His ſons like an elder brother, and to ſee ſons covet their 
father's company and converſation, becauſe-they think 
ft and moſt 7 ape man of- their-ac- 
x e picture the eye can be- 
Hold; it is a tranſplanted ſelf- love, as ſacred as friend» 
ſhip, as pleaſurable as love, and as joyous as religion; 
a tender parent repeats his life in bis offſpring, and feels 


all their pleaſures and pains, as much as his own. It 


is « pain, to an honeſt and generous mind, to be under a 
duty of affection againſt | inclination. Exceſs of motherly 
love; is an over-great pity, effeminacy and weakneſs, by 
ſome called a vicious fondneſs. Age is ſo unwelcome 


to the generality of mankind, and growth towards 


The merit of wit | 
them by their owners. We:ſhould meaſure men bythe 
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the impulſe of gay defires, appears-unreaſonable in the 
fon. | A Rider odd is ſucceeded by a worthy fon,” is 
often gn to the memory of his friends, but never 
wanted; for he has left a to the children of his 
friends, an eaſy landlord to his tenants, an agreeable 


companion to bis acquaintance 5 where there is this | 


harmony between father and ſon, ordinary paſſages are 
no longer ſuch; but mutual love gives * c to 
the moſt indifferent, and a merit to actions the moſt in- 
ſignificant, If every father remembered his o thoughts 
and inclinations, when he was a ſon, and every ſon re- 
membered” what he expected from his father, when he 
himſelf was in a ſtate of dependency, this one reflexion 
would keep men from being diſſolute or rigid in«theſe 
ſeveral capacities. Camillus enjoys a pleaſing and indo- 
lent old age, in which paſſion is ſubdued, and reaſon 
exalted ; he waits the day of his diſſolution with a reſig- 
nation mixed with delight; and the ſon receives the ac- 
ceſſion of his father's fortune with fear and diffidence, 
leſt he ſhould not enjoy, or become it, as well as his 
. « paitnd-hnti xp} Kerb be 
-E * re a : l 85 , 

is to — e to hear both par» 


ties, and to determine the matter by ballot, 


* * 
Tiberius preſerved great duty to his mother. 
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TME gifts of nature, and the -accompliſhments of” 


- arts, are valuable only as are exerted in the 
intereſts of virtue, or governed by the rules of honoun 
beauty lies in the uſe made of 


plication of their parts, and not by the eminence of 
thoſe qualities abſtrated from their uſe ; for there can 
be no greater injury to ſociety, than that good talents 
amang men ſhould be held honourable to „ 


Tut Nie ee, wo 
manhdod ſo deſirable to all, thar reſignation to deeny se 
too difficult a taſk in the father ; and deference, amidft 
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-endowed with them, wikout.oep regard how then are 
applied. Every man bas aſſurance enough to bott of 
his honeſty, ESO Eee. enough to boaſt 
Hubble of paſton, *The p g is always the 
— of the underſtand. 
ng hag things. with delicacy, 

con 
t pr ay It is the greateſt and 
to know 


how to qr nar with his companions. More af- 
fairs fail by being in the hands of men of too great ca- 
cities for their buſineſs, than of thoſe who want abj- 
lities: for a man of wit is not incapable of buünafe 
but above it. A fine hotſe can carry luggage, as welt 
— 28 an'aſs;: but i it is a — to the drudgery. 
I has been obſ that in ſome; profeſſions, the 
lower the underſtanding, the greater the capacity 3 and 
| "that; the fewer paſſions, appetites, and ideas a man 
hid, he was the better for his buſineſs. There is a 
claſs,' in which every man is in by his poſt in nature, 
from hic h he cannot go into any other, and become it. 
There is no-perfe& underſtanding 3; g but he 
neareſt to it, who has ſenfe to diſcern, and 5 
26 achnbwledg 1 Amun of 
lug, but vu of 1 Poly ; in the 
fable, _ and blind; endued with an irreſiſtable 
force, which, for want of fight, is of no uſe to him. 
The firſt —— is to want ſenſe ; the ſecond is, to 
Be obliged to live ywitha fool 7 
obſerved to be- 


Men of extraordinary onion partopaye 
ad Backed in pro- 


unſteady, and to have 
portion to the greatneſs df thoſt parts: it is on this 


truth that Prior founded bis obſervation, that great 
Wits e dee 7 1 to madneſs. eg was of 
: s have been bred to ſedan ic employments, 
| — ve ſeldom followed 8 buſmeſs longer 9 | 
their: apprenticeſhips oblige: them, if ſo lo 

minds being too active for their ſtation, they — 
their ids, either into higher indo more uſeful 


ſtations or elſe into FO and miſchief, accordingto 
e HAP. 
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diviſion; which rends ite people into parties ; 
which are more averſe; and greater enemies to one 
Abe en eee this 


A= 9 befall country: Genie 


ſpoils good neighbourhood, makes honeſt (gentlemen 


hate one 1 and manifeſtly. tends ro the deftruc- 


2 w ich hey produce in the heart of 
A <very particular perſon... LIN | 


wary — it is under its — — natu- 
rally breaks out into calumny and detraction, and a par- 
' tial atiminitration-of juſtice in a word, it fills a nation 


es all the feeds 
\ All honeſt 


with ſpleen and rancour, and extinguiſh 
of good-nature, compaſſion and humanity. | 


men ſhould enter into an aſſociation to ſupport one ano- 


ther againſt the common enemy, without having 1 
other intereſt at heart but that of the 


deing influenced by —— — on the e 


their country. Incon en ĩt regards religion or 
party, makes a man appear very ridiculous ; he, 
that changes, is always bated by - thadk he left, and ra- 


ther feared, than eſteemed, by theilhch6 Zones ovaniey, — 


In theſe articles of liſe, a man's conviction ought to be 
very ſtrong, or elſe mankind will ſufpe& that he does 
not change ſides out of principle, but either out of le- 
vity of temper, or proſpect of intereſt. Irreſolution in 
the ſchemes of life, and inconſtancy in-purſuity them, 


are the moſt univerſal cauſes of all our diſquiet and un- 
happineſs : to be happy, a man ſhould live according to 


the dictates of reaſon, eſteemi other . — 
they fall in with his principal de 2117 — 

As there is no character ſo unjuſt, as chat of 
in party without any regard to worth or merit, ſo — 


On Jon than ſpeaking one's mind, when we 
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ſee things urged to extremity. The terms WI and 
. tory, and ſuch like terms, do nat. ſa much 4 a 


different trimmings of a ſo 


The miſerable Britons, ſays Rapin; 
prey to their inteſtine diviſions ; inſtead 
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principle, as they diſtinguiſn a gory ; and are like the 
jer s coat, which only ſerye 

to ſhew to what regiment he belongs ; or like words of 

battle, which have nothing to do with their original, 
and are only given out to keep a body of men together. 


The ſpirit of in En inſpired animoſities, bred 
rancour, our natural d, deſtroyed our 


peace at home, and ſullied our glory abroad. The au- 
thority of a ſect, and much more of a ſtate, is able to 
inſpite an habit to confirm the moſt abſurd opinions. 
- Paſſion or intereſt can create zeal; but nothing 
"ſtability, and durable uniformity to error: for erroricous 
opinions, like human bodies, tend to their diſſolution 
. from their birth. They will be ſoon rejected in theory, 
where men can think; and in practice, where men can 
act with freedom. The parties, in Charles the Iſt. called 
- Roundheads and Cavaliers, were afterwards diſtin- 


give 


1 the names of Whig and Tory, and then 
Court and Country. The old Whig principles were the 


freedom of the people, reſiſtance, excluſion, abdication, 
- &c. thoſe of the Tories, hereditary right, paſſive obe- 
dience, and non- reſiſtance. When the motives of con- 
tending patties are founded on private ambition, or ava- 
rice, the danger is great. The only parties in Charles 
the TId's reign, at firſt were churchmen and diſſenters. 
In Charles the It's time church and royalty attacked the 
-nation, puritaniſm and diſſenters ruined it : there was 
a faction in the court, among the people, but the latter 
was owing to the former. The hereditary right, on 
which James Iſt built his claim, is contradifted-by the 
general tenor of the cuſtom, from the Notmaminvaſion 
to his time, by the declared ſenſe" of his immediate 
predeceſſors, by many ſolemn proceedings of parliament, 
PL ds wet? 
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and by the expreſs terms of lam. 


d of uniting a- 
gainſt the common enemy, they prepare to deſtroy one 
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BAN often makes a man of ſenſe mad, and oſten 
IT nes a ſool ſenſible :; paſſions are the principles of 
action, which follows paſſion as light does heat. » Paſ- 
ſiqons are the excreſcencies: of the oe yew our 
hair, or our nails, are becoming, or ugly, as they are 
kept cut. The paſſions are the only orators that can 
always ade; they are nature's art of | eloquence, 
and their. uſe infallible ; and the plaineſt man, with paſ- 
_ fron, :perſuades more, than the. moſt eloquent man, 
without it. Every mam has ſome — nn. 
vhich tinctures i his ſentiments and actions ſtage 
of life has ſome r Love, ambition, 
and avarice ſucceed each other; the ruin of one paſſion 
is the riſe of another. There is ſuch an inherent in- 
juſtice, and ſelf-intereſt, in the paſſions, that it is dan- 
gerous to follow them; and they are moſt to be diſ- 
truſted, even when they appear to be moſt reaſonable. 
One paſſion often hegets its contrary ; avarice begets 
prodigality, and prodigality avarice, &c. With all the 
eare we take to conceal our paſſions, under the veil of 
religion and honour, they always appear through the 
diſguiſe. Paſſion, like a miſt, magnifies objeQs3' paſ- 
ſions, like convulſions, make us ſtronger, while the fit 
is on; but we are the weaker for it afterwards. When 
we reſiſt our paſſions, it is more owing to their weak- 
neſs, than our ftrength. There is no 2 the 
paſſions, if the conſtitution is not conſenting. All our 
2 cauſe us to err, but love moſt. e are fat 
from knowing all the influence our ons have over 
our actions. Every paſſion implanted in us, for which 
we have no gratification, is a burthen. You may gene- 
rally obſerve, - that the appetites are ſooner moved than 
the paſſions ; an alluſion to bawdry puts a whole row 
into a pleaſing mirth; when a 3 ſentence, which 
deſcribes an inward ſentiment of the ſoul, is received 
with the greateſt coldneſs and indifference. It is a great 
ſtep towards the gaining upon our paſſions, that there 
aan is 
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_ "Tus * Univzagal, Mynzor. 
is a delicacy in the choice of their objeQs z and earn 
| the i imaginations toward a * than a miſtreſs, 
1s getting a e towards eing in the intereſt of 
1 virtue. en, Oo 3 upon matters of difficyl. 
AK ty, m_ to be _ from the * of hatred, love, 
3 5 The mind of man does no 6 
ly the vin where;thoſe vbſtruRions'i are in 
hy Affection is ſtill a briber of the judgment, und 
it is hard for a man to admit a reàſon — 


he loves, or to confeſs the force of at ar 
an intereſt. It is ridiculous for. © man e 
ſelf an altera tion of conduct, from a change of pw 
- and circumſtances, as the ſame paſſions wilt always fol- 

low him. Reaſon; hike a weak monarch, ſets its hand, 
; and gives its ſtamp to Gels then ; which its fayourite 
\ paſſion ftro ' recommends. artm._ deſires natufally 
ripen into ſpondent actions. Fleaddre and pain, 
and that — them, viz. good and evil, are 
the hinges on which our paſſions turn; out ideas of 
love and hatred, are but the diſpoſitions of the mind, 
An reſpect of pleaſure and pain: Uneaſineſs at the ab- 
ſence of any thing that brings delight with it, is called 
* defire, and is in proportion to that delight; fo, that un- 


g eaſineſs is the chief ſpur = — Love, 
aud the deſire of gory, 6 natural, 
ſo they are capable be the d Ge 


Tate: and rational paſſi —— 
Joy is a delight of the mind, from the confbderatitn 
of the preſent aſſured a proaching poſſeſſion of a good ; 
ſorrow is uneaſineſs in the mind, upon the thought of a 
good loſt; which might have been — longer; or 
the ſenſe of a preſent evil. Anger is 2 diſcompoſure 
of the mind, the receipt of an injury, with a pre- 
:ſent purpoſe of -reſentment. The firſt motion of an 
is involuntary, all involuntary motions are inevi 

and invincible 7 for the motion, that proceeds with 
judgment, may be kkewiſe taken 2 with judgment. 
What we call the natural affections of any creature, are 
thoſe which contribute to the welfare and profperity of 
that whole, or ſpecies, to which he is by nature join- 
ed: as all affections, which counter- work or oppoſe the 
—_—— conſtitution and oeconomy of the creature, are 
unnatural, 
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_ unnatural; ſo the moſt truly, natural, generous, 


Tax Universat Minror” 1 
and 
noble, are thoſe which tend towards public ſervice, and 


the intereſt of the ſoci and ow are 
the ultimate ſcope of all the 6t * frm et $M 
e preceding eakhelior Gefen the being t 


enjoys it, and can therefore belong only to — 
erring Features; and at beſt io but a Happineſs Which 
has been broken, and is ſwelled only by iatertuption or” 
its courſe. Joy exiſts by ſtarts and fallies, and de 
on the memory the — or the ſuſpenſſon of ſome 
preſent evil; an uniform conſtant courſe af bleſſings, 
either cannot excite, or cπhẽẽLĩ? long i _ io: Pre 
dominant ions ſpread: through all 
and tend to -exale or depreſs' the — 
to the nature of that Pie impoſſtdle 3 — 
the paſſions move by the rules of teafbir and gra 
One paſſion is eaſier removed by another, chil Sp fog 
ſon. Paſſions were deſigned for ſubjection; when th 
over-rule, a man betrays the liberty of bis ſoul.” . 
paſſions are in all men, but all appear not in all. Paiſtons 
are the blood of the ſoul, and are as neceſſary to 
healtin of the ſoul; as eireulatidu 0 0 chat of the bo- 
dy. The greateſt genius has che ſtrong et affections, 
and weak minds the weakeſt paſhons: if à man has not 
fire in his youth, he can ſcarce be e ge. 
She who preſerves a paſſion for one "ubſent, ſeldom” 
raiſes any in thoſe who ſee her. 
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<Q 


ris a n, Which hug TY 
its blows without, w OI more fatally Wi 
Gratitude is the moſt pleaſitig! &rerciſe of mind, © 


it brings with it ſuch an inward” ſatis faction, that 

* ſufficiently rewarded by the performance of it. 
ſoul, abſtracted from its paſſions, is of a —""" 

and ſedentary nature, flow i * its reſolves, and languin- 


ingan its executions. 


he uſe of paſſions i is to ſtir the ſoul to action, 
to awaken the 0 „and to enforce the will. 


Noble and generous — are little moved by 
misfortunes, but What concern the objects of their 
ſofter paſſions ; true virtue, though it regulates the 
paſſions, does not extinguiſh tender ſentiments. We 
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Taz Untver3at Meran 
* * ure in tender ſenſations, which fag ſur- 


t the barbarous are capable of taſting 
N che affeRtions of men may be deduced from iht 


e n apd e ee 
76 peel lp eo Mo. 


(10:40, 4 C7 Dan np ein 
* men, young and ed, have one. commonidokas, 
namely, to accommodate = thing to their own willy. 
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u_ with this they are obliged by abſolute neceſſity, Ib. 


e plea anger, and love 0 
we ke rae wine. 5 N "0-4 


Mankind have in = two counſellors. oppoſite to 

each other, and. both ſenſeleſs alike.; theſe are 

and pain; the opinion of both theſe, When futbre, u 

called by one common name of  expeQation ; but the 
tion of pain is properly termed fear, and that of 

ure hope: that reaſoning concerning theſe, which 

s the better, and which is the worſe, in the ion 25 

| thy. whole community, is what we call law. * 

rn. covet their prewoulns gens.” PL 4. of 


ie OKs inan- is poſſeſſed of wicked, bereden, 
deſires, even thoſe, who appear to us to be gifted with 
the moſt happy d wo of temperance. Ib. 

"Thoſe * paſſions are neceſſary, ſays Plato, 
which we cannot turn aſide from the purſuit of their 
objet. Ib. 

very ſoul purſues what it imagines to be its 
for the * — which it doth whatever it doth. | 

All men deſire to obtain whatever they affect; of | 
tit ofeftions danger an4 thick are RR Ac. | 


ure. and j interrupts jud t. Tac. An. 
elk of wiſdom being about to ſtir up Pan- 

danus to 2 Menelaus, attacks * reputation of 
vanity and avarice. Thu 

Diodorus deſcribes the Icthuophagi, or fiſh-eaters, to 
be.without thirſt, and without any paſſion ; which he 
ſays, a little lower, is is beyond all credibility. Ib. 

He i is 2 filly fellow, and dreams of impoſſibilities, b 
who imagines, when human nature is driven a vio- 


RA ſe to any act, that it can be reſtra * 


f 


by the force of laws, or by an 3 for the 
viſible — nts, ſuggeſted to men by deßre and” 
r ſway than the moſt dreadful pu- 
—— which them in the face. Tbard 
It may not be improper to conſiderꝭ in a word ere, 
what a frightful idea the holy ſcriptures give us of delle 
It i deſeribed by all the circumſtances of terror; by 


thing dreadful to ſenſe, and amazing to thought; " 7 


the phi the company, the duration, awake all con- 
ſiderations of aſtoniſhment. And why has God given 

us this ſolemn warning? Is it not to awaken our fear, 
and guard our happineſs ; to reſtrain the diſotders of 
appetite, and to keep us within reaſon and duty? And. * 
28 for the apoſtate angels, the ſcripture informs us of 
their loſt condition, of their malice and power, of 0 — 
their active induſtry and experience; and all their qua- 
lities correſpond to the bulk of their nature, the an- 
tiquity of their being, and the miſery of their ſtate "| 
in ſhort, they are painted in all the formidable appear- 
ances imaginable, to alarm our caution, and put us up- 
on the utmoſt defence. Colliers Review. 
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Man who his beep brou ght u among books, and 

is able to talk of nothing 9 is a very indiffer- 
ent companion, and what we call a pedant: though 
every one equally deſerves this title, who does not know 
how to think out of his profeſſion, and particular way. 
of life. A mere any thing is as bad as a mere ſcholar: / 
the truth of it is, learning, like tra and all — 
methods of improvement, as it finiſhes good ſenſe, Wy 
it makes a filly man more inſufferable, 42 e va- 


riety of matter to his i impertinence, and him an 
. — | 


opportunity of — in ahſurdities. | 
lays, a pedant is liſhed. man of letters, and 
makes! impertinent oh the ſciences. Dacier defines / 


1 AH a pedant 


Taz Uxturss Al Myniros,' 165! 
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=_ - a pedant to be one, who has more reading than 

$ ſenſe Pedantry is to ſwell little bw to LT | 

| a vain ſhew of ſcience, to heap up Greek and Latin 
J 7 — 3 Know! ſoftened with co 
8 good- will make a'man' 

4 K ed; but been joined with a ſe 
diſtance and unſociable temper, it makes a man — of 

more feared than eſteemed. A pedant, among men of 

ſenſe, is like an ignorant ſervant giving an account of | 
pals As" eee K gpYex * characteriſtic of 4 

18 t ; his arrogancy is founded on — 4 

2 _ of: diftinRion, accompanied with the pedantic ſcorn, of: 

7% _ Ubfartune and e, when compared with h 


knowledge and learning: A . without” 
knowledge of the can Bp is like one who hs 


a bre 
deal of gold, but no ſmall ys in his is pocket. 
N 75a R T 2 er 
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E. point of honour, in men, is cou 
and ont, poly chaſtity ; ſo that if a man lo 
his honour at one rencounter, he may recover it in ano- 
ther, but a flip in a woman's honour is irrecoverable: 
the reaſon why the point of honour is fixed to courage 
and chaſtity is, becauſe each ſex ſets the greateſt value 
on that qualification, which tenders them the moſt 
Kine 3 in the eyes of the contrary ſex. Giving the 
lie, is what is called the violation of honour between 
man and man: this is a falſe kind of honour ; that 
is true, which is the ſupport of virtuous principles, 
is agreeable. to the laws of God and our country, 
this cannot be too much cheriſhed ; but falſe notions 
of honour are the greateſt depravities of human nature, 
— ambitions and — ideas of what is 
e laudable. There is n honourable, that 
| p not innocent, and nothing _— what has guilt © 
in it. He that can ſay to Eimſelf 1 do as much Sed, 
| and am as virtuous as my moſt earneſt endeavours will 
; allow me, whatever is his ſtation in the world, is to 


. f the bigheſt honour. 
tf F CHAP. 
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TONOUR. attends all kinds of excellence. Riches _ 
and bravery and parts are all alike honoured bj 
the multicudez and the pleaſures, er all theſe, 
the poſſeſſors bee ſayeratly capable of taſting: but as to 
that, which reſults from contemplation, the philoſopher 
only is capable of taſting. Again, if there is a delight in 
the »oſſeſfion of thoſe things which are convenient to 
nature, why ſhould we deny the ſame delight to mental 
enjoyments, when that, which conduces to the latter, 
hath ſo much more real and ſubſtantial an exiſtence ? Pl. 
de Rep. ie er e te” e 
Therg are two cauſes, ſays Plato, of the few diſco- 
veries made in 9 The one is, that the 
ſtudy, not being held in eſtimation any where, is every- 
1 where neglected. The other is, that ſuch ſearchers 
ant require a maſter, which is difficult to be had, and 
N if he co be had, his ſcholars would be too proud; to 
2 liſten to him. Pl. de Rep. ö 
e, The philoſophers are very few in number, and thoſe 
es generally owe their perſeverance in 8 to their 
E. misfortunes. A man of this kind being able to find aa | 
i. friend, with whom he might, with any probable hope o. 
ſafety or ſucceſs, aſſociate himſelf in the cauſe of jufs © * 


ge 
6e tice; but falling, as it were, among wild beaſts, is 
ſt unwilling to become a confederate in their rapine, as 
e / unable to defend himſelf againſt their united force ; by 
8: which he is almoſt certain of periſhing, before he can 
t be of any ſervice either to himſelf or others. Such a 
„ man, when he weighs all this in his mind, will ſurely 
betake himſelf to a quiet life, and to the care only of 
his own affairs; and while ſtorms and tempeſts are dri- 
5 ven before the wind, will from ſome place of ſhelter be- 
! hold others toſſed in the waves of iniquity, and hug 
himſelf in his own r innocence. With thele 
companions he will ſpend the reſt of his days, and at 
laſt chearfully and gladly reſign his breath, with a fair 
1 and lively hope of a happy exchange. Ib. 25 
I Plato, having enumerated the neceffary qualifications 
(as well natural as 1 which muſt conſpire — 
, ; | | - _ the 
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the formation of a true philoſopber, Hays, every"man 1 
believe wilt grant us that ſuch a nature embelliſhed by © * 
3 ſuch acquiſitions as we have here ordained to be necef- 
A ſary to perfect. the philoſopher, are very rarely ti 
I found amongſt men. drt ; 1 


4 - Platorepreſents the ations, Which happeii'ftequently 
= in ſtates, under the allego! eel, oh. which a mu- 
| tiny hath happened, and the ſailors; 


2 tn 
t heit maſter, are ready, ane and all, to undertake the 
management of the helm without the leaſt capacity or 
ſkill. Preſently, ſays Plato, they fall to dri bing and 
Feaſting, and to praiſing that ſailor, who had the chief 
hand in "expelling the maſter. Him they call an able 
failor, an excellent maſter, well verſed in all the arts of 
navigation, in the ſame breath depreciating all thoſe, 
who contributed the leaſt to the mutiny! As to the 
knowledge of ſeaſons, ſkies,” ſtars and winds, with 
whatever elſe conſtitutes a ect maſter, as they cans 
not ſo eaſily acquire the poſſeſſion of theſe, as they did 
that of the helm, they treat them with contempt; and 
| beſtow on the perſon ſo qualified, the ſcornful appella- 
3 tion of à ſtar-gazer, a trifler, and a uſeleſs fellow. In 
Þ the fame manner, are the inhabitants of naar? rey 
b affected towards a true philoſopher, and therefore there 
is no wonder that theſe are treated in the world as they 
are, but it would be really wonderful, if they were 
treated in any other manner. lb. 
Till philoſophers are kings, or kings ſhall become 
philoſo bers, Plato ſays, he deſpairs of ever ſeeing his 
idea of a common wealth ſpring into light; nor will 
there be till then any ceſſations of thoſe evils, which 
diſturb all human politics. —This ſentiment he intro- 
cuces with profeſſing an expectation of the great laugh- 
ter and contempt with which it will be read. Iv. 
- You know, ſays the old gentleman to Socrates, that 
the more my capacity for bodily pleaſures declines, ſo 
much the more eager is my mind for philoſophical con- 
verſation. Tb. | | ene 
The Greeks, who make a trade of their philoſophy, 
inſtitute new ſects, and, while they differ from each 
other in their greateſt theorems, diſtract the minds of 
their pupils, cauſing them to fluctuate in their opinion 
through the whole courſe of their lives, without gain 
| ing. 
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ing any firm footſteps for their faith, If any man will 
accurately examine the doctrines of the mo celebrated 
ſects or philoſophers, he will find them differing among 


' themſelves, and holding contrary opinions in points of 


the greateſt conſequence. Thucyd. 

| — e 
9 HA P. XC. 
PHYSIOGNO Mx. 


hn en 


HERE are ſeveral arts, which all men are in ſome 

' meaſure maſters of, without being at the pains of 
learning them, and phyſiognomy is one of theſe. Men 
naturally form to themſelves ideas of the character and 
fortune of ſtrangers, from the features and lineaments 
of their faces. e. are no ſooner preſented to any one 
we never ſaw before, but we are immediately ſtruck 
with the idea of a proud, a reſerved, an affable, or a 
good-natured man: every paſſion gives a particular caſt 
to the countenance, and is apt to diſcover itſelf in ſome 


feature or other. Men may be better known by their 


looks than their words ; for it is leſs difficult to diſguiſe 
the ſpeech, than the countenance. In this caſe, the 


air of the whole face is much more expreſſive, than the 


lines of it ; the truth of it is, the air is generally nothing 
elſe but the inward diſpoſition of the mind made vi- 
ſible. It has been obſerved, if a man has a remote 
likeneſs in the mould of his face, to a horſe, dog, ſheep, - 
or any other creature, that he hath the Gme reſem- 
blance in the frame of his mind, and as ſubje to. thoſe . 
pron, which are predominant in the creature he is 
ike. It is noble for a man to give the lye to an ill look, 
for there is a double praiſe due to virtue, when it is 
lodged in a body, which ſeems to have been prepared 
for the reception. of vice. This was Socrates' caſe. 
Theſe obſervations may hold ſometimes, but a wiſe 


man ſhould be cautious how he gives credit to the out- 


ward ap ce of any man; for how often do we 
expreſs hatred againſt a perſon of worth, or fancy a 
man to be proud, or ill natured from his aſpect, whom 


we think we cannot eſteem too much, when we are ac- 


I 2 quainted 
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quainted with his real character. A mag, they 
rs the picture of his mind in his countenance, am 
one man's eyes are ſpectacles to his, who looks at him, 
to tead his heart. It has been obſerved that thoſe ideas, 
which moſt frequently paſs through our imaginations,” 


* 
eng 


leaye traces of themſelves in our countenances. There 


is nothing more uſeful in the conduct of life, than that 
diſcernment, by which we. diſcover the ſpirits of latent 
principſes which conſtitute the real characters of other 
men, which are often diſguiſed by outward actions, but 
the greateſt capacities are unfit for this, when their 
own ſpirits are over- heated. Men run into errors from 
both extreams ; from that of ſeeing too much, as well 
as too little. 4 * 

The man, who cannot ſee, is as good a judge of phy- 
' omy, as he that can; for whoeyer 4 his eyes, 
will find that the voice will give him an exact idea of 
the air of the countenance, and as every paſſion has a 
certain tone or key peculiar to itſelf, the inward feel- 


ings are to be diſcovered with a great Gee of exact- 
neſs, by an attention to the voice; but blind men, be- 
ing accuſtomed to judge from their ears, are more ac- 
curite in this particular than thoſe who can ſee, and it 
is eaſier for a man to conceal Ms. guilt by his ſilence, 


- 


| 3 than when he ſpeaks; for in the firſt caſe, though he 


has reſolution enough to preſerve a ſteady countenance 
when accuſed, yet when he ſpeaks, his voice muſt par- 
take of his inward conſciouſneſs : The former is an im- 
preſſion only on the mind, but the latter is an act of the 
mind; the truth of this aſſertion is in every one's 
power to prove, by accuſtoming himſelf to take his firſt 
opinions of ſtrangers from their voices, by ſhutting his 
eyes, when the voice will have the appearance of a 
candle held to a countenance in the dark, as far as re- 
lates to the caſt of the countenance. 

Nature itſelf has aſſigned to every emotion of the 
ſoul it's peculiar caſt of the countenance, the arm is 
the orator's weapon, the face is the epitome of the 

whole man, and the _ are as it were the epitome of 

the face, no part of the body beſides the face is ca- 
pable of as many changes, as there are different emo- 
tions in the mind. | ; 7 JO 
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others melt as it were, and deliciouſly diffuſe the 
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DLEASURES, when they grow familiar, loſe their 

reliſh ; before you have them, you may do 
without them, whereas enjoyment makes that neceſſary 
to you, which was once ſuperfluous, and by enjoying 
them, you grow uſed to them, and when you loſe them, 


they leave you nothing but emptineſs and want. Al 


violent and moving pleaſures are dangerous; for when 


the heart is once moved with the pleaſure it feels, a ſort 


of ſoftneſs diffuſes itſelf over the ſoul, and takes away 
its reliſh for every thing that is called virtue. The little 


diſappointments in a life of pleaſure are as terrible as 
thoſe in a life of buſineſs, if the end of one man is 
to ſpend his time and money as agreeably as he enn, 


that of the other to ſave both, an interruption in either 
of the purſuits is of equal conſequence to the purſuers. 
As eyery trifle raiſes the mirth and gaiety of the men of 


circumſtances, ſo do others as inconſiderable ex- 


poſe them to ſpleen and paſſion, and as Solomon faith, 
according to their riches, their anger riſeth. Novelty is 


the parent of pleaſure. Things generally pleaſe more in 
| — — fruition. Our —. are inductions 


to our griefs. Oft hath a tragic entrance a happy end. 
Few of our former pleaſures are worth recalling, ſome 


weareaſhamed of. man of pleaſure Judges of things 


not according to reaſon, but according to ſenſe. - Pain 
is the ſon of pleaſure. Ariſtotle ſays, a man of pleaſure 


is at variance with himſelf, for he is not brute enough 


to gratify his appetites, nor man enough to conquer 
them; he can neither look forward nor backward with 
pleaſure, he wiſhes and dreads life by turns. Objects 
make very different impreſſions of pleaſure in us, ſome 
make a flight ſort of impreſſion, that does as it were 
but glance upon the ſoul, and awake its ſenſitive part, 


over the ſoul, and rob the mind of its yivacity others 
touch the heart, and ſtir up its affections; others hand 
to be expreſſed, the ſoul to a kind of enchant- 


ment; others touch the ſoul to the quick, and — | 
W 


a pleaſing ſmart ; beyond Th are the raptures and 1woon- 
3 er: 
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ings: in the firſt it is tranſported with rapture; Ta 
condly it ſinks under its weight of leafure,. If 
look into the frame. of what they a man of Nr 
ure, you will find his intellectuals are grown unſer- 
'viceable Fas little uſe, and his ſenſes decayed by too 
much. That nail of pain and pleaſure that ſaſtens the 
Foul to the body, ſeems to do us the greateſt miſchief, 
by making ſenſible things more powerful than intelligible, 
and by forcing the underſtanding to determine the ra- 
ther according to paſſion, man teaſon. The nature 
and value of pleaſures are better diſcovęred by reflec- 
tion, when paſt, than by their impreſſions, when felt. 
. * loſs of falſe joys recommend to us more ſolid ones. 
Pleaſure and pain are two fountains, which flow from 
nature; from whence, whoever draws with ER, 
When and what he ought, is ha pin bimſelf, and 
contributes to the happineſs of his ow citizens ; but 
- Whoever makes an intemperate uſe of theſe fountains, 
brings on himſelf and others, the: contrary effects. Pl. 


elbe; the Lacedemonian nor Cretan laws forbid all 
taſte of pleaſure; not do the y en join their ſubjects ko 
yy from it, any more than to in: but laying 
-, bSoth fairly before them, — compel them by force, 
/ b. partly allure them by honours to conquer both, 


As the pleaſures of the decay the defire of | 
wen pleaſure increaſes. PLE 
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Poverty. 


8 wealth es acceptance and grace to all that 11. 
A 5 wrath gre or does, ſo poverty creates diſ- 


the indigent. It is a eircumſtance, wherein a man 

all the he deferves inacceſſible, and all the ill un- 
| tle. The poor man ſpeaks with heſitation, un- 
dertakes with irreſolution, and acts with diſappoint- 
00087" He 1 is * in men's converſation, W | 


. . ſcorn and prejudice to all the und _ 
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in the} alſemblies, and beaten at their doors: but 
from whence alas has he this treatment! from a crea- 
ture that has only.the ſupp of, but not an exemption 
from the wants] for Which he defpiſes him. In a word, | 
you need only ſay; a man is rich, to make him friends, 
nor | u utterly overthromn a man in the world's. 
opinion; ill you have ſaid he is por. Theſe are the 
emphaticalexprefions of :praiſe and blame ; for men ſo 
ſtupidly forget their natural Impotence and want, that 
riches and poverty have taken in our imagination the 

lace of innocence and guilt.” 'The poor man, that has 

uffered the contumelies, miſeries and diſappointments 
that attend his condition, without Frets baſe, 
indecent and ſervile arts for his-redreſs, hath returned 
upon an inſolent world its ſcorn. The middle Con- 
Sion ſeems. to be the moſt advantageouſly ſituated for 
the gaining of wiſdom. Poverty turns our thoughts 
too much upon the ſupplying of our wants, and riches 
upon enjoying our ſuperfluities. If we regard poverty 
— as they are apt to produce virtues and vices 
in the mind of man, one may obſerve that there is 4 
ſet of each of theſe growing out of poverty, quite FT 
eee riſe out of wealth; tity * 
patience, | and temperance z Are very 0 cen t 
good qualities of a poor man: -humanity and good na- 
ture, magnanimity and a ſenſe of honour, are as often 
the qualification of the rich: on the contrary, poverty 
is apt to betray a man into enyy, riches into atrogance; 
poverty is too often attended with fraud, vicious com- 
pliances, repining, murmur and diſcentent: riches ex 


ſe a man to pride and luxury, a fooliſh elation of Y 


t, and too great a fondneſs for the preſent world. 


It often happens that thoſe are the beſt people, whoſe : 1 


characters have been moſt injured, by ſlanderers, as we 
. that to be the beſt fruit which the birds 
have been pecking at | ** 


A folid and ſubſtantial greatneſs of ſoul, looks. dnn 


with a generous neglect on the cenſures and a 


of the multitude, and places a man beyond the little 


noiſe and ſtrife of tongues. 13 b! 
„ | Jo 
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OE ps love of praiſe is inherent in our nature und 

1 we are never more deſirous of receiving paiſe, 
than when we give it. No praiſe is FAN ns Jr ai 
the praiſe-worthy;: Praiſe is an artful; diſguiſed and 


1 delicate flattery, which by different ways ſatisfies both 
= the giver and receiver: One accepts it as the reward of 
4 his merit, the other gives it to ſhe his equity and diſ- 
= _ cernmedtt. Few people are. wile enough to prefer the 


reproof, that does them good, to the praĩſe that hetraꝶ 
them. There are ſome reproaches EEE praiſes; and 
ſome praiſes which are detractions. To refuſe prai 
is to deſire to be 2 over again; The deſire of 
deſerving the praiſes given us ſtrengthens out virtue. 
Praiſe is like perfume, a little is agreeable but too 
much is offenſive. The praiſe we give others, that are 
juſt entering into the world proceeds often from a/ ſe« 
cret enyy, whicly we bear thoſe, who have made à för- 
tune in it already. Let a man praiſe ever ſo much; he tej 
us nothing new. We ſeldom praiſe thoſe that do not ad- 
mire us. To praiſe princes for virtues, which they have 
not, is the moſt ſecure way'of abuſing them. We nevet 
find fault with ourſelves, but with a deſire to be com- 
mended. He, that commends another, engapes as much 
of his own reputation as he gives to the perſon com- 
mended, Undeſerved praiſe can give pleaſure to none but 
thoſe who want merit; and undeſerved reproach can give 
pain to none but thoſe who want ſincerity: Praiſe is the 
"reflexion of virtue. The love of praiſe is implanted in 
our breaſt, as an incentive to noble actions: the beſt 
ſort of praiſe is that ſhewn by actions, and it is better 
for your friend to expreſs his eſteem by civilities, than 
by compliments; the one being the ſmoke; the other 
the fire of friendſhip. Reaſon, truth, and nature; 
ought to be the meaſures of praiſe and difpraiſe. © The 
love of praiſe, when directed by reaſon, produces ma- 
ny good effects; for it not only reſtrains men from do- 
ing what is mean and contemptible, but puſhes them on 
e | I 


Taz Untvrnsat Menrot. 177 A 
to great and noble actions. Be the firſt in praiſing what 
is praiſe-worthy ; but praiſe with diſcretion. A gene- 
rous mind is, of all others, the moſt ſenſible of praiſe 
and diſpraiſe, and a noble ſpirit is as much invigorated 
with its due proportion of honour and applauſe, avit 

is depreſſed by * * and contempt ; for zeal neglected 
turns to ſpleen. He, who makes 7 lauſe the 
end of his actions, is almoſt ſure o — diſappointed ; 
but he, who makes the doing his duty with honour and 
credit, be his ſtation what it may, applauſe will be the 
natural conſequence of ſuch endeavours ;; and praiſe, 
like this, will be laſting, as it has a ſolid foundation. 
| The vulgar often call thoſe things good, which are 
by no means ſo in reality. PI. de Leg. GFR | 
It is incredible, ſays Juſtin, what honour Philip ac- 
ired among all nations, by his expedition N the 
Phoomens, who had plundered the temple 3 
| on which occaſion he crowned all his ſoldiers with lau- 
| rel, which was the enſign of the god; in order to aſ- 
ſume the title of a defender of the faith: and yet, hen 


_ ; ry 4 
4 
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he had no more enemies to combat with, this very Phi- 
| lip, fearing leſt his enemies ſhould outdo him in facri- 
= | lege, fell upon thoſe poor Thebans and Theſſalonians 
' who had choſen him their general; poſſeſſed himſelf 
of their towns, ſold their wives and children into fla- „ 
very, and ſpared neither the temples nor the images 7 
their gods. Juſt. | 7 „ 
D. Caf ſays, rich and ad men laughed at the 
2 frugality of Pertinax ; but all, who pres _ 
ferred virtue to profligacy, commended him 
- Auguſtus Czfar was offended, if wry mga ok to 
praiſe him but the great geniuſſes of his time; and 
commanded the prztors that they ſhould not ſuffer his 
name to be made cheap, and debaſed in the exerciſe of 
the little wits. Suet. Aug 
- Germanicus, when he lay encamped againſt Arminius 
on the banks of the Viturgis, and expected a decifive 
battle on the next day, went in diſguiſe, in the night, to 
liſten at the tents of the ſoldiers, in order to diſcover 
the diſpoſition of them; when he heard them all re- 
| founding his own praiſes ; one celebrated the greatneſs ' | 
of his general's birth, * the gracefulneſs of bis 
$2 8 | $8 
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petſon; and great numbers of them highly. praiſed bis 
patience, his condeſcenſion, the even temper of his 
mind, as well upon the graveſt as the gayeſt occaſions; 
of all Which they declared themſelves ready to flew 
their grateful ſenſe on the day of battle. Tac. Ann 
M. de Retz, having told us that he was commended 
for his firmneſs, when de ought to have been blame 
for his imprudence, in taking ſo little precaution for his 
ſafety in the tumults in Paris, obſerves, that men are 
often extolled for thoſe paſſages of łheir lives, which 
more properly deſerve cenſu a. j 
He is an unhappy man, who ſets his heart on bein 
| [ admired-by the multitude. The teſtimony: of a go 
= conſcience ſhould be the meaſure of our ambition in this 
3s |" kind. The praiſe of the ignorant implies good-will, but 
. to have the approbation of a good man, in the cool re- 
flections of his cloſet, is a gratification worthy an heroic 
ſpirit: the praiſes af the croud make the head giddy, 
but the commendations of the good make the heart glad. 
The wiſe man praiſes thoſe who have moſt virtue; the 
reſt of the world thoſe that haye moſt wealth. The ſa- 
tyriſt ſaid very well of popular praiſe and acclamations, 
give the tinkers and cobſers- their preſents again, and 
learn to live of yourſelf, The rich may as well aſk to 
72 | borraw: of the poor, as the man of virtue or merit hope 


dor addition to his character from any but ſuch as him- 
FE +felf, He can never act his part well, whoſe thoughts 
ar turned more upon the applauſe of the audience, 
= than the deſign of his -part. It is' a certain exception 
'* againſt a man's receiving applauſe, that he viſibly courts 
it: Commendations make. the labour light, the wit 


ſtudious, and the hope rich, Praiſe is the hire of vir- 
tue. To N poor, merits a double praiſe, 
becauſe a double ſactiii, one to God, another to man. 
Nothing is more uncertain than praife, for what one 
day gives us, another takes away from us. If another 
man praiſe thee, yet remember to be thine, own judge. 
As the ſhade foltowerh the body, ſo praiſe followeth 
virtue. Seneca. n ; 


Ahe 1 of our anceſtors is a light to their poſteri- 
. LM ty. * uſt. 1 87 . . | | 
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There i is no day ſo clear, but it hath ſome clouds 
nor any praĩſe ſo complete, but i is ſubject to the ſandal 85 


- of the envious. 


The love of ones , conſidered as a moral view 
tue, is a fixed diſpoſition. c mind to 2 the hap- 
pineſs, welfare, and reputation of en in 

which one was, born, and that conſtitution under which, | 
one is protected; and as ſelf-love is an inſtinct implanted 
in our nature, ' the preſervation of each individual; 5 
fo the love of one's country is impreſſed on our minds, 
for the happineſs. and ſecurity, of the whole nation. 
There is a race of men who ſpecibuſſymiſcall the rancour, 
hatred, and malice, * of (ha thatare ha pier and higher 
than nk, — of mind, diſdain of ſervitude, 
and paſſi and chus qualified with ill, 
ſet up 5155 Alen, pb goo and enmity to kings. Anil 
natured man cannot have a public ſpirit ;, for how can 
he loye ten thouſand, who never loved one man? Men. 
of public ſpirit differ rather in their circumſtances than 
their virtue; and the man, who does all he can ina low. 
ſtation, is more a hero, than he —_ omits any worthy 
action he is able to accompliſh in a great one. 

When the Lacedemonians = Attica, they ſpared 
the eſtate of Pericles; either, ſays Juſtin, to gain him. 
over to their party, or to raiſe a ſuſp Ran of him amon 
his own countrymen z but he dſapointed them in both, 
by giving his lands to the publick., ſuſt. Lib |, 

o man conſiders his own profit ſo. united with that of 
thy Ok: as to-rejoice much in any adyantages con- 
it; but if his private affairs receive 1758 detri- 
or he conſiders the Fable good as making him ou, 
little recompence. Herod.. 

Nerva preferred the good of the public to that of his 
own. kindred. | Dion Ca. 

The public think themſelves concerned in thoſe dif- 
utes. of the great, aud fackions where they are not. 


ac. de clar. 

Where the public i is in good codex. he private cala: 

- mities of the citizens, however numerous, are more to- 

lerable than the private felicity of individuals i in a diſpr- 

dered ſtate; for however flouriſhing a man's tondition 

_ if his country be deſtroyed, he muſt fall Wi 1 
whereas 
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whereas the ee misfortunes of a citizen may often 


intereſt, ſays Pericles, and each conſiders that ſome 
other among them takes care of the public; they animad- 
vert not that the republic, in the opinion of "them all, 
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Ace pride ps dx from a mean and ner 


row view of the little advantages about a man's 
ſelf, fo meekneſs is founded on the extended contem- 
plation of the place we bear in the univerſe, and a juſt 
obfervation how little, how wt and how wavering 
ate our deepeſt reſolves and councils. To a well taught 
mind, when you ſay a man is proud, you have ſpoke a 


narrow conception, little ſpirit, and deſpicable carriage; 


but when you call a man meek, you have acquainted us, 
that he is arrived at the moſt difficult taſk in the world ; 
he is to ſee his own faults, and other mens virtues; and 
at the height of pardoning every man ſooner than bim- 
ſelf: but the proud man fees no one's virtues but his on, 


nor can bear with, nor forgive any one's faults but” his 


own. To treat a meek man kmdly, fincerely, and reſpect- 


fully, is but a mere Juſtice to him, who is ready to do us 
Ns Lins 


offices; but the proud man returns no reſpect, 
becauſe he thinks it only due to himſelf. Meekneſs is 
to the mind what a good mein is to the body, without 
which beauty itſelf becomes deformed; but with it the 


_ greaceſt homelineſs is made agreeable. Pride, and 


elf-love, were the ſource of thoſe great actions of 
the Pagans. Pride is the fame in all men, only it bas 
a different appearance : if we were not proud ourſelyes, 
we ſhould not think others ſo. Pride ſeems to be 
given us to free us from the pain of knowing our im- 
Rerfoftione. Pride has a greater ſhare, than 


nature in ade ice and reproves men, not ſo much to, | 


Nothing gratifies our 


Taz UNIVERSAL Mwro 
amend them, as to make them believe we are free from 
thoſe faults ourſelves. Pride would never owe, and 
ſelf- love would never pay. In diſputes pride is oftener 
the occaſion of obſtinacy, than a weak underſtanding. 

1 more than having the con 
dence of the great; whereas this confidence ariſes more 


from the vanity and incapacity of keeping a ſecret, than 


from an an opinion of our fidelity. - Falfe humility is 
an artifice of es which debaſes itſelf only to be ex- 


alted ; and ſubmits only to gain ſubmiſſions. We rarely  - 


allow any people to have good ſenſe, but thoſe of our 
own opinion. The thing that makes us fo ſevere u 

thoſe that put tricks upon us, is becauſe they fancy 
themſelves to have more wit than we have. The fame 


ride which makes us condemn the faults, which we 

fly ourſelves to be free from, inclines us to deſpiſe - 

the good «yrs which we havenot. There is often 
e 


more pride, than good nature, in our concern for the 
misfortunes of our enemies; it is to make them ſenfi- 
ble we are above them, that we ſhew them any marks 
of compaſſion. Pride overflows the mind of man, as 
the river Nile does the land of Agypt ; its branches 
are many, its windings and labyrinths numerous, its ef- 


fects various and apparent, but its ſource invifible : and 


to carry on the compariſon in minds barren of every vir- 


tue, pride may be as neceſſary to make men act right, 


as the overflowing of the Nile is to fertilize the land, 
where no kindly refreſhing ſhowers fall. Vermin, it 1s 
true, are bred from the mud, brought down by the de- 


luge, but that inconvenience is fully compenſated by 


the great plenty it produces. The proud man miſtakes 


ceremony for reſpect ; as the vain man does praiſe for 
' honour, and the ambitious man power for glory. 
effects of pride and vanity are of conſequence only. to 


the proud and vain, in preventing their progreſs in any 
thing that is worthy and laudable ;*and- creating en 


inſtead of emulation of ſuperior virtue. Pride is al- 


Ways thankful when complied with. Our happineſs 
and knowledge ariſe from pleaſing ſenſations and reflec- 
tions, and the indulgence of the former without reſtraint 
produces luſt and intemperance ; and that of the latter 
pride. It is a common thing, for men to hate r of 

; their 
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ferment, as the witneſſes of their mean” original, 
A . ide is obſerved to defeat its own end, by bri 
8 1 —— who ſeeks eſteem and reverence. from . mo- 
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ag with bn, ealaoR * 7 <i no one is fa 


be deceived and ey as he who imagines that 
1 ble of neither. There i is no one paſſion which 
nklud ſo naturally Y give into as pride, nor any 
3 on which a pears in ſuch different diſguiſes ; 
mis 0 3 found in al | habits, and in all complexions : 
"£9 :S it is a queſtion, whether it does more harm, or 


. . 


may call a virtuous and laudable pride. It 1s this, paſſion 


humour or temper 
ſouls, 8 if the flatierar happen to be our ſu- 


perior. 


E bels; for in * ale man is _the bk 


2 - 


Ti is an e . worthy 6 irit in 4 
man to be able to diſengage himſelf from che opini-- 
ons of others ſo fat as not to let the deference due to 
tbhbe ſenſe of mankind inſnate him to act a Sin the 

-- diftates of his own reaſon, thawph'it is almolt 4 ſtan- 
98 2 now a days to do what others do, which is p 
$ A Io ing reaſon to cuſtom. True greatneſs of mind 


zen our thoughts are originally falſely biaſſed, ob... 
and force do but carry us the farther out; of ons 
9 in proportion to our ſpeed. As ſtrong prejudice * 
however got, are the parents, ſo a weak underſt 
ing is the nurſe of bigotry, and injuſtice arid violenes 
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alone, when miſapplied, has lays us ſo open to flatterers 2 
and he, who can * _ condeſcend to ſooth ur 
3B : ways an open avenue to our 


the world; and if there be.not ſuch a thing what we 


The only true object fo the pride of in, is good- 
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1. valuing men apart from their circumſtanees: 
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- Ciable creature, and deſirous af ory, whence ig is that 


the ſpirit and principles, of the conſtitution will pre- 
vail at laſt, Truth and reaſon are often fe to get the 


paſſion, and aſſiſtance, and thoſe, that excel us, our-- 
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altered and formed into different moral characters ʒ. 
education, ſo the ſpirit of a conſtitution of government. 
which is phe ar" improved and, ſtrengthened by the _ 
courſe of events, and eſpecially by thoſe of fruitleſs oppo: 
ſition in a long tract of time, will have a proportionablses 
influence on the reaſonin „ the ſentiments, and co "=o 3 4 
duct of thoſe, who are ſubje& to it. Ar differen ytpl- I 
rit and contrary prejudices may prevail fora timm bus. 


better of authority in particular minds ; but truth ang 01 
reaſon, with authority on their ſide, l carry num- $ 
bers, bear down prejudices, and become: the very ge- 
nius of a people. A man ſhould never think meaaly of | 
any thing; till he has heard what other he -- 4 
to ſay in is defenee, eſpecially thoſe af a different opi ?- 
nion: It is natural to take a light 5 ion of ching, 
which at firſt fall into contempt with us ſor want f 
conſideration. Mr. Addiſon obſerves, that there is no = 
rty ſo juſt nd reaſonable, that a man may fol 
its hate and violence with ĩunocence. Natural conti 
tution, favoured paſſions, particular education, its 
feſt, &c. are the inlets to prejudice; and the unguard. 
ed avenues of the mind, through which many errors 
gain admiſſion, without being obſerved. Man is a-ſo- © - d 


members of the ſame ſociety leſſen” the merit pFothers, - 
to raiſe their own. No profeſſion ĩs bad in itſelf ; 
the neceſſities of man require various employment ane 
he, that excels in his own province, is worthy of pagiſe:  -- 
All men have not the ſame” talents and advantages f 
education; thoſe, that are deficient, cim our com- 


admiration. Vanity thus corrected will prevent theie 
receiving any impreſſions to another's diſad vantage: 
and produce a general kindneſs and humanity, Which 
alone can make us agreeable to ourſelves and others. 
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TD AILERY ſhould never be uſed but with regard to 
failings of ſo little conſequence, that the pe 
concerned may be merry on the ſubje& himſelf. Rai 
is a decent mixture of praiſe and reproach. There are 
ſome people that may be ſaid to wear the ſpeQacles of 
ridicule, and ſee every thing through them, and tis not 
the fault of the ſubjects, as the fault of the perſons that 
view them in ſuch a light. A man may as well pretend 
to flatter, as rail agreeably without being good-natured. 
| Ridicule is not ſo delicate as compaſſion ; and the ob- 
jects that make us laugh, are more numerous than thoſe, 
that make us weep ; this gives a greater latitude for co- 
mic, than tragic eee, and of conſequence a 


much greater indulgence is to be afforded to the latter. 


Humour is the only teſt of gravity, and gravity of hu- 
mour; for a ſubject, which would not bear railery, is 
ſuſpicious, and a jeſt, that would not bear a ſerious ex- 
amination; is certainly falſe wit. Ridicule, inſtead of 
| ling the follies of mankind, too often falls upon 
; folemn? ſerious, and praiſe-worthy actions, and makes 

that the object of mirth, which ought to be the cauſe 
of admiration; this talent of ridicule, is generally 
found in thoſe, who have leaſt to recom them- 
ſelves. There is more railery among the moderns, and 
more good ſenſe among the ancients. The polite rule 
of -railery is, to mention the faults of men as if you 
loved them. Men of breeding, when they ſpeak of the 
misfortunes of ladies, do not give them the worſt aſ- 
pect they can bear; this tenderneſs towards them is 
much more to be preſerved when you ſpeak of their vi- 
ces. Thoſe, who love railery and cannot bear it them · 
ſelves, are generally ſharp in their tidicule. 
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TD ICHES. are the inſtruments of good or evil, 'ac- 

N cording to the diſpoſition of the poſſeſſor.n 
Riches are for ſpending, and ſpending for honour 
and great actions. Riches are the baggage to virtue, 
and are like that to an army, which cannot be ſpared 
nor left behind, yet hinder the march. Uſe thy riches 
ſoberly, diſtribute chearfully, and leave contentedly. 
The deſire of riches is more ſharpened by the uſe we 
make of them, than by the need we have of them. 
The means to grow rick are thrift, diligence and me- 


thod. Never do that by proxy, Which yon can do 


yourſelf. Never defer that till to-morrow, Which you 
can do to day, Never neglect ſmall matters and ex- 
e There is one reſpect in which moſt men are in 
| 1 inſolent, that is, in laying too great a va- 
e goods of fortune, and when we, ſpeak to a 
perſon's advantage, we ſay that he is a man of condition 
or good fortune. The proper uſe of riches implies, 


that a man ſhould exert the qualities of juſtice, bene- 


hcence and charity; and he, that does this, anſwers 
the end of riches, and has a juſt right to be called a man 
of condition. Eucrates calls a good fortune an edged - 
tool, which an hundred may get -for one that knows 
how to uſe it ; this ſhews how much eaſier it is to get 
à fortune, than tis to ſpend it witk credit 
In a oy where the love of riches prevails, every 
and honeſt art willbe neglected, and men _ 
ply themſelves folely to the art of getting money. Pl. 


* 


If you can ſtrip the ſouls of men of illiterate and co- 
yetous defires, it is eaſy to furniſh them with right in- 
ſtitutions; but while thoſe prevail, cunning will im- 
engl ſlide into their minds, and uſurp the place 
wildom. Ib. Seite | SY 
The importation of riches into any ſtate is the greateſt 
evil that can befal it, with regard to its morals, — 
„ WS. - | xt 
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| the moſt certain deſtruction of all true nobility and yie-- 
tue. . RN 1 
It is common for thoſe, who do not acquire their own 
wealth, to diſregard it; but of their own acquiſition, 
men are as fond as a poet of his works, or a father of 
his child; for they conſider not only therutility of ſuch 
2 but regard them as the work of their hands. 
_ Lycurgus forbad the purchaſing goods with money, 
and 2 exchange; for he abſolutely forbad 
the uſe of gold and filver, being the materials 
dan all Top 1 unt. LI „ 
Juſtin ſays of the Scythians, that juſtice is preſerved 
among them by the natural diſpoſitions of the A* 
and not by laws; he adds, preſently afterwards, that 
they deſpiſed gold and filver, as much as the reſt uf 
mankind affect them: they live upon milk and honey, 
and are ignorant of the uſe of wool and cloaths, though 
they are pinched with continual cold; their ents 
2 e e This eren 1a which _ 
them jnſt, and prevents the deſiring property 
another, for where the uſe of riches mk, there 
likewiſe is the defire of them. Ib. 0e he 5 
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EASON is the faculty of deducting things un- 
& known-from principles and poſitions, alteady 
known. If our 3 that ſun which God has light - 
ed up, does not diſpel the miſts and fogs of vice, before 
the noon of life, it is generally overcaſt for the whole day. 
There is no-reaſon, without its contrary. - There is no 
teſt of the truth and reaſon of things, like that Which 
has along with it the aſſent of univerſal »natute. 
Reaſon works by communication, and one 8 
dles another. Appetite is reaſon's eldeꝝ brother; ai 


being a lad of a ſtronger growth, generally gets the bet- 
ter; and our will is nothing but a foot-ball, which 
* they kick and cuff about at pleaſure. There is ar 
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of eſtimating manners, or apprizing the different hu- 


mours, fancies, paſſions, and apprehenſions of others, 
without making an inventory of the fame kind of goods 
within . ourſelves ; and it is impoſſible that true judg- 
ment and ingenuity ſhould refide, where harmony and 
honeſty have no being; it is due ſentiments and mofals, 
which alone can make us knowing in order and pro- 
portion, and give us the juſt tone and meaſure of human 
ann ere force is neceſſary, - reaſon is uſeleſs; 
r 


reaſon is not to be forced but by reaſon. There is 


but little difference between the minds of a rational 
man and a fool; there are numberleſs extravagancies, 
and a perpetual'train of fancies and vanities, that 'paſs 
through them both; but the firſt knows how to pick and 
cull the thoughts for converſation, by ſuppreſſing ſome, 
and communicating others; whereas the other lets them 
all indifferently fly out in words. 9M at 
Many men, by indulging their natural paſſions againft 
their reaſon, act ſo as to bring miſchief and danger on 
1 4 and _ ſome of theſe | perſons, — 
inly ſee the error are going to commit, bei 
5 under the 4 of leve, hatred, or ſome 
other paſſion, fin with their eyes open. Diod. Sic. 
Dr. Middleton obſerves, how raſh and preſumptuous 
it is to form arguments peremptorily upon the * eget | 
neceflity or propriety of a divine interpoſition in this or 
that particular caſe, and to. decide upon the views and 
motives of the deity, by the narrow conception of hu- 
man reaſon ; whereas the whole, which the wit of 
man can poſſibly diſcover, either of the ways or the Wi 
of the Creator, muſt be acquired by a contrary me- 
thod, not by imagining vainly within ourſelves, what 
may be proper or improper for him to do; but by look- 
ing abroad, and contemplating what he actually has 
5 Human reaſon is the ſtandard of all human argument. 
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T \He beſt way to eſtabliſh a reputation, is to ſuſ- 
1  pend the enjoyment of it. The juſteſt charac- 
ter of a man is to be had of men. When a man arrives 
do a certain degree of reputation, every thing he does 
1s conſiderable; It is not good to deſpiſe the approba- 
tion of the public ; for a contempt of reputation leads 
to a contempt of virtue; Found your reputation on 
Ju _ moo _ 3 demerits of others; and 
do not think to exalt your de 'our equals, 
Little circumſtances hew the - — butter than 
things of greater importance, ſays Plutarch. There is 
ſo little pleaſure in enquiries that nearly concern our- 
ſelves; that it is the worſt way to fame, to be too anxious 
about it. One ought to be careful of the deſign of one's 
actions, but very negligent of their conſequences. 
Death ſets a kind of El upon a man's character, and 
places him out of the reach of vice and infamy. Death 
only cloſes a man's reputation, and determines it either 
good or bad: this makes it dangerous to praiſe men 
while living, for whilſt they are capable Sch 
we may be forced to re our opinions. As no li 
can be called happy or unhappy, ſo it cannot be called 
vicious or virtuous, till the end of it. As there is not 
a more melancholy conſideration to a good man, than 
his being obnoxious to ſuch a change, ſo there is nothing 
more glorious than to keep up an uniformity in his ac- 
tions, and preſerve the purity in his character to the 
laſt, The end of « man's life is often compared to the 
winding up of a well-written play, where the principal 
perſons gill act in character, whatever the fate is which 
they e. Our perſonal reputation will riſe 
or fall, according as we bear our reſpective fortunes. 
Power is weakened by the full uſe of it, but ſtrength- 
ened by moderation. Cæſar thought he had done no- 
thing, while he had any thing to do; he ſaid, after the 
battle of Pharſalia, that he Pad cooled his heart with 


reflection, and was fit to rejoice with his army. He is 
a brave 


** 1 97 * "I EY a 
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| brave general, who in a battle can expoſe himſelf like 


2 common man ; but he is more brave, who can rejoice. 
only as a common man, after a victory. The man who 
diſtinguiſhes himſelf from the reſt, ſtands in a preſs of 
people; thoſe before him intercept his ' progreſs, and 
hoſe behind him, if he does not urge on, will tread 
him down. The great rule ſhould be to manage the in- 
fant, in which we ſtand, with fortitude, æquanimity, 
and moderation. If our paſt actions reproach us, a 
contrary behaviour is the beſt atonement for them; 
if they are praiſe worthy, the memory of them is of 
no uſe but to act ſuitably to them. Cæſar 8 
thought that his reputation depended more on what he 
had to do, than on what he had done; for he who has 
filled all the offices of life with dignity and honour till 
W and to-day forgets his duty, has done nge 
thing. | - 114 3 54,0007 
Yona men are apt to ſully, or loſe their charaQers;: 
before they know the value of character; in this matter 
they ſhould be "wy cautious, as there is great difficulty” 
in rr thoſe impreſſions to their diſadvantage, 
which reſult from ſuch a neglect of reputation: repu- 
tation is gained only. by many things, but may be loſt 
by one. | | 8 
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EVENGE is a reſentment carried too far,” and 
makes the perſon firſt injured an aggreſſor: he 
who loves revenge, has never taſted the ſweets of re- 
conciliation, and is a ſtranger to the pleaſure of forgiv-- 
ing ; he, that pardons, * — his foe 3 and it is | 
e 


nobler to conquer Injuries by benefits,” than to pay them 
1 Bind. Tnjuries Eo thewit;-and re detreof re. 
venge makes people cunning. e far uſed to 
ſay, when he heard any one ſpeak ill of him, that he 
would not revenge it, till he had forgiven him. Men 
are--not apt to underrate injuries done to themſelves, _ 


nor overrate thoſe they do to others. In reaſoning on 
8 injuries 


— 


the name of revenge. 


Y nao place wherein ey labour leſs, and where they are ſo 
- ED little reſpectful, more waſteful, more negligent, or 
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injuries we ought not to conſider the ſeverity-the thn 
depend ** what is worthy of uti _ 
flict. Injuries are not to be meaſured by the notions of 
the giver, but of the receiver. Take nothing ill from 
another man till you have made it your own caſe, for 
many are willing enough to do what they are unwilling 
to ſuffer. / as x is the execution of a deſign preme- 
ditated and fo by anger. Open revenge 1s cruelty, 
private treachery, but when taken by the hand of a ma- 
giſtrate is juſtice, One ns our virtue are ne- 
ver reſented with ſo much violence as thoſe, againſt pur 
underſtanding. Inſtead of revenging injury, we often 
Hurt ourſelves. ' © : 
Mien are grateful according as they are reſenth. As 
_ reſentment is founded on ſelf-preſervation, the firſt law 
of nature; ſo long as it anſwers this purpoſe it is juſti- 
flable, but when carried farther is criminal and deferves 
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Friis obſerved that there is no part of the world 
J where ſervants have thoſe privileges and advantages 
as in England. They have no where elſe ſuch plenti- 
ful diet, large wages, and indulgent liberty: there is 


where they fo frequently change their maſters. Giving 
board wages is a piece of falſe economy ſufficient to 
debauch t abe ener of ſervants, and make them, 
as ĩt were, but fo ſome part of their time in that qua- 
lity ; and they are but in a lower degree What their 
maſters themſelves are; and uſually affect an imitation ' 
of their manners; and you have, in liveries, beaux, 
fops and coxcombs, in as high perfection as among peo - 
ple that keep equipages. It is obſerved that all depen- 
dants run in ſome meaſure into the manners and beha- 
_viour of thoſe whom they ſerve. There are men of 
wit in all conditions of life. No man can be * 21 


— 


Mb | 
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Tux Urnen Meeren, mor 
ed but by thoſe, who have an opinion of his merit; and I 
that opinion cannot be kept up, but by an exemption: _7 
from hoe faults, which we would reſtrain in gur de- 4 
ndants. Juvenal ſays, take care What you fax be- 
be childrewy"this may be applied to ſervants ; there is 
ſome virtue in keeping one's vice to one ſelf. That is 
a feeble authority, Which is not fapported by perſonal 
reſpect. Servants report molt of tlie good or ill, whick 
is ſpoken by their maſters. The general corruption of 
manners in ſervants is owing in a great meaſure to the 
conduct of maſters. A man, who preſerves a reſpect 
founded on his benevolence to his dependants, lives ra- 
ther like à prince than a maſter in'his-family ; his or- 3 
ders are received as favouts rather thun duties. Giving * 2 
old cloaths to yalets have too often a very ill effeft up- = 
on weak minds; and creates à filly ſenſe of _— -3 
rh 1 


between the parties in perſons affected only: WI 
outward things. Uneaſy maſters, who cannot poſſeſs 
their own minds, vent their fpleen upon all, who de- 
pend upon them; and ufing ſervants worſe than they 
deſerye, makes them take leſs pains to deſerve well, for 
the deſpair of pleaſing abates their endeavours to pleaſe; ©. = 
The duties of a ſervant are five, viz. he muſt be wWilhngg 
to learn his duty, faithful in performing it, tudious'to ..? 
promote his welfare by all honeſt means, never reply .. 
unpertinently, nor repeat what is done or ſaid in his 
maſter's houſe, unleſs it be to his maſter's. honour- and =_— 
advantage. Foreign ſervants diſturb and'diſhonour thèꝰ? 
families where they live, and there is no office that an?; I 
family can require in England for which an Engliſhmbn” 
may not be found: in all reſpects equal to ; fidelity, 
nature, and integrity are the characteriſties of tdle 
glich ſervants; good men make good n 399 
fligate and extravagant maſters corrupt the morals of the 4 
22 243. <3b5 \ er ind eg i 
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| FTAHERE are many diſtreſſes above the relief of tears. 

2 1 "The vulgar are too apt to meaſure grief by the 
f N = quantity of tears, which are ſhed. Experience tells us 
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that it is commen to ſhed tears without inuch pus | 
and to be much grieyed without ſhedding tear Grieh 
and weeping are frequent companions, but ſeldom or 
never in their higheſt pang As laughter does noe. 


und neither does weeping 
rom LT ox yoni $a affliction labours to b 


inviſible; and is a ee to cetemony ; the ſorrow: 
which appears ſo eaſihy at the eyes, cannot have pierced. 
deeply into the heart. The heart diſtended with grief 
all the paſſages for tears or lamentations. It is not 
7 to remove EG which touch the heart, hy apply 
ing Fre ah which only entertain the 
ee to divert grief, than to co 
joys, like thoſe ſorrows, are moſt | 
and ſtrong, which run on in ſilent ſtream wichen 
making any noiſe. It is better to fly from grief, than 
contend with it. Sorrow is naturally the reſentment of 
the mind for the loſs of any thing; this begets languor 
and dejection, for the vital ſp ſpirits or blood retiring to 


tion; 
2 


the heart, by reaſon of too — oppreſſion; ſuffocates 


that noble organ, whilſt the outward parts being rob- 
bed of their heat become weak. He whoſe heart is 
greatly grieved takes his beſt — when he finds 
time to nt his loſs. A man will ſooner want tears, 
than the cauſe of grief in this life. Tears are the 
badge of ſorrow, the fruit of paſſion, the ſtrength of 
women, the inſtrument of diſſimulation. Tears quench 
ſorrow as water does fire. Care not for ſorrow, it will 
either diſſolve us or be diſſolved. 
Grief will be borne by a wiſe man, though even *: 
haps will indulge thoſe; ſorrows in private, which. 
2 to e in public; a good man 
dn * et the death of his friend as any terrible 
ident; for extravagant grief on this occaſion be- 
long only to women, and not even thoſe of — dig- 
of character. 
Grief, faid "Tiberjus, i is to be allowed to a recent. 
s 1 as a comfort, but the mind ought ſoon to re- 
7 it's . firmneſs. mer 1 Fl 
omer often ſpeaks as t pleaſure. aro 
from the indulgence a 1 1 he ET being ſatiated - 
wh grief ; and Uher is deſirous of mn, . 
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of his mother. that they delight themſelyes | 
24 indulgence of their 8 there is great ten- 
derneſs in this. N 2 

P. Sammenitus, who r . ; carrying . 


ter, and his ſon led to death, with e, but lament- 
od 6 No of one of his 5 


being aſked the reaſon b wy re 
L eo Sn the calamities © _ 


reat to Jeave me the power of 
Time is the beſt comforter, and e grief is weakened 
according to the diſtance of the loſs we we bave ſuffered, 
and the mjury we have received. 

In the ene of an bie, we only, 6ind-thac 
ſhare of pleaſure which it is capable of giving us ; 
but in ply loſs of it, we do not proportion our grief to 

the real value it bears, but to the value our fancies 

and i ations ſet upon it. 

A there is no prof ſtate of life without it's 
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ELF-LOVE, the parent of all; vices, begot ſenſu- 
kJ ality, the mother of all miſeries. : into na- 
3 and you will find that ſelf-love is the "rn of 
all our actions, paſhons, and even all our virtue. 

Self- love is the greateſt flatterer in the world. 3 
al the diſcoveries that have been made in the land; of 
ſelf- love, there till remains a large terra incognita. 
Our ſelf-love bears more impatiently the condemnation 
of our inclinations, than of our opinions. Self-love 
| ſeemsto be the bubble of good nature, and 2 itt 
ſelf when we labour for the advantages of others; ne- 
yertheleſs i it is the moſt certain way toaccompliſhitsends 
1 ending at intereſt, under pretence of giving: it is, 


ort, the affections of all the world, after a as a 


2 ſubtle and delicate manner. Self- love makes us ĩdo- 
in ofouriles, n to others, if fortune fur- 
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niſnes us with the means of doing it: itſelf ie the 
* that it "purſues, and its own humour what it follows 
wen it follows the 1 0 that ſuit its humour ; 5 
= The bee, that reſts no longer on any thing than while i 
| can extialt ſoibe” advan e from it, and loves ever 
flower for his own ſake. The ſea i is a 1 
ſelf. love, the waves of which, in their flux 
faithfully expreſs the turbulent faccefionof it ne hts 
and the eternal commotions of the mind. Ariſtotle, f in 


| FE | politics, fays, Tel-love is not a vain paſſi on, but is infuſed 
= into us by nature: and yet ſelf-lovers are jultly explod- 
ed; but chis muſt be underſtood of the excefs, as when 


= we cotidemn the loye'of riches, for all men partake of 
= Fo love; but furely to ratify and aiſift our frie 
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few ;| and that which we oe e commonly, is not it; 


ny does not ſo much good in the world, as its appear- 
ances does miſchief, An averſſon to falſhood, is oy 
an artificial way, in ſome, to gain an eſteem fot t 
don aſſertions, It is not in By power of a weak” 
= ' to befincere. "Infidel ht to extinguiſh love; 
leaſt inſincetity to us derelits the perſon, that com- 
mits it, in our ęſteem, - more than the greateſt i | 


% have them Teen, makes up a 8055 L of our ſincerity. 
Bluntneſs, as it 1 the foeming effect of fincerity, is the 
bdeſt cover to Artifice. dude as it is the Plaineſt, 


neareſt way to ſucceſs zalt begets confidence, 'and 
bliſhes a man's reputatfon, and frees him from” th hoſe 
fears and anxieties, which perplex the thinils'of A de- 
eeitful. - The conveniences of fraud are mort, but the 


- inconveniencies are laſting ; for when a tian is once de- 
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x8 .to an 'body elſe. The fondneſs * 'we have of talking of : 
3 ou ves; andofſhewjng vurfailingson the ſide we would 


it is the helt rule for the conduct of our lives ; it 197 0 þ 


asked in a lie, he will not be believed when be pes 
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* nity in yourſe 


_ _eceptable to their inferiors, is 
2 1 


n * 
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the truth. A deceitful man is like one who builds on a 
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bad foundation; for his ſtructure 1s ever wanting to: 


* means becomes more nie: 
ſupport it ʒ and by this eee eee * 
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\ PICTETUS fays, that jt iv in fife; as it io in a-play; 
E where it is not ſo much minded ho acts the prince 


or the beggar, but he who acts the prince or beggar | 
hic 


beſt : the circumſtance of life ſhould not be that He 
ives us place, but our behaviour in that circumſtance? 
IF we take too great an idea of the eminence of dur ſu- 


periors or ſubordination of our inferiors/ it will have an 


ll effect upon our behaviour to both. He "who thinks © - 


no man above him, but fox his virtue, none below him; 


but for his vice, can never be obſequious or aſſumi 


in a wrong place: but will frequently emulate men in 
rank below him, and pity thoſe above him. You ought 


to treat your ſuperiors with deference and reſpect, your 


freedom and 7 . — nature; and keep up a proper dig- 
KReſpect to ſuperiors ſeems to be found 
ed on inſtint. In great and ordinary affairs, all ſupe- 


tiority, which is hot founded on merit and vittue; is 


ſupported only . and cutming. Diſtant rela- 


tions, poor binſmen, arid- indigent followers, are the 


ty which ſupport the economy of an humourſome rich 


There are but few, if any, that are not deſi- 


tous of diſtinguiſhing themſelves in the country th 


live in, and becoming conſiderable to thoſe with 4256 | 


they converſe ; and every man from the higheſt to the 


loweſt, has bis admirets. All the ſuperiority and pre- 
eminence, that one man can have over another, muſt 
be either in fortune, body, or mind ; the firſt includes 
birth, titles, and riches ; the ſecond, health, ſtrength, 


* 


and beauty; theſe are actidental; but the \ third, © * 
namely, the mind, includes knowledge and virtue; thefe _ 
are our own, and in theſe only ſhould men endeavour 
ſuperior in virtue, and by conde- . 


to-excel : for to be 
ſcenſion and humanity to make that 


e 


PY 
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oY "Tur Me Mover 
J 2 3 ; 25 nent to virtue, truly and eſſentially raiſes one man 

1 another; it finiſhes one half of the human foul, it * 
dein pleaſant: to ua, fills the mind with — 


= .; fications : : it gives vaſe to folitude, and | — . of 
3 retirement; it fills a public ſtation W abili- | 
__ ue _— yin Rr in poſſeſſion of 
dem. ty dominion and 
= . are hound to a natural envy and conteſt, Power 8 
= 0 ſin is too often an incentive;-to! it. Thoſe, 334 
e ee e Pr 
of 3 bly: obliged to exert ſome noble 
good and benefit of other- 
3 - with 8 es became -misfortines; and 
| E 5 than — their, poſſeſſors. Greatneh 
ER ._ ought never to dazzle our We of 
3 "new within ourſelves, 8 of 2 her 
| _ "eſteemor them, *cording to theiripleinns 
defects ; love or op he N good ;or 
— 2505 117 Botta 15 eme 
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$128 5 I rier YR 1655 3 SATIRE. 4 ; 8 * 
—_. Seti iſt ſhould expoſe nothing eee 
* A: gible, and make a due diſcrimination- between 
= thoſe, who are, and thoſe, Who are not the proper vb 
Iecds of it 3 for what vice or frailty can «diſcourſe com> 
EE.  Tef, whichcenſwes the whole fpbcies ale. Fans 
mms ſonje; need but to be obſerved, 1 Ape © 
nere tepteſentation/' of an aQion, either ridiculous or 
1 enormous, may niake thoſe wince, who: find too much 
Bs - -Simiitude in the character with themſelves. It is ridi- 
3 for any man to eriticiſe on the wotks of another 
| > has not diſtinguiſbec himſelf by his own perform i} 
- ances. Good-tature is an efſential - W F 
or ſatyriſt/ and all the ſentiments, that are in 
this fort of writing, muſt arife from this morive'ſn:the _ 
Author. Good nature produces a diſdain df all baſeneſs;. 2. 
vice and folly, aA TOR pts men to expteſs:thendſeives - 
wich ſmartne the errors of others; withour-bit> - 
0 ee, ter perſon, "The OS; 


ral, wes 


niit tt. 


never revengeful to his enemy, is certainly formed for | 


a th 


Tn mee, ek. - To 


of güte ane wen 45 elte the teſt indignation 1in the 
beſt NR ihe ee e 
abuſe ; , who mention the*faults, of which” the 

perſons are not really guilty of, co aka Virtues, 


with which eber reall yp 


» 
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ROVIDENCE, to enfotce and endear the neceſſity 
of ſocial life, has given one man's hands to another 
man's head. Thoſe animals of the ſame kind, that 
form themſelves into a body, or fociety, are obſerved 
to have the moſt knowledge > ſuch” as bees, ants, hea- 
vers, Ne. Men of the beſt ſenſe, if not mixed with 


fe depend upon converſation, wood — 


Sach of 
and human ſociety is like the working- of an 


conco 


another. The love of ſociety is natu- 
oice of company virtue ; for without a 
friend; the table 8. manger As in all ſyſtems and 
truQtures there jz no one part which does not depend 
other, and that on another, &. ſo, in the univer-- 


did not ſup 


2 ſtem of the workd, there% nothing independent; 


all mutually depending, and-deriving their” qua-- 
lities 7 ah ite? The man who ſuf . his 2 | 
of the: reward of worthy actions till a ter death, who 

can beftow unſeen; who can over-look hatred, ds TAY 
to his flanderer, who can hever be angry with his frie? 


the Benefit of ſociety; Hi & ide erhielt ener ß 


te who beſt knows how to fill up the relative du- 
life. Men are ſo dependent on one. another, 


and the viciſſitudes of fortune fo gr great: m_— E | 


make perſons cautious whom they 


jo 2-6 them under a neceſſity,” one time bk ic mp 'of 
ing (0 Mole very perſons for their friendſhip and 


” "Neither acivil ſtate, not an any, " noi ung of dg 


t * _— ö * 12 5 
— IIS 3; | 
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arch of tone, all would fall to the ground, if one piece 


1 
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dan bring their 
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«of yy, paring, BY 
common intereſt, . 0 = 


bade 1 
t which ſuhſiſte 


each other. 
e reaſon v hy t Le Ke 
more firm and ſincere, than 


r of better characters i 18, becauſe treachery, in the 


OT ey the OO TOY the ter. 
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= 3 t SIN. * 895 
HE firſt prec ep cept given eng, ane, extrafieg 
. From their book to .prelerye 


on not oppreſs their 1 bear falſe wit- 

ai 4 all which auld attend the lan ef 
. p47 4 

While we encourage, in ourſplves, t nnd 

frarfalief, on the one hand, we muſt take care not to - 


nduriſh audacity and im pudence on the 728 ; forms 


Rill to retain the hi eft-fear of fayi ſufferi 
. any thing whis is baſe. PL. Fav "_—_ 
The 2 acquiring the ill opinion of men, 
we call Plato calls it a divine fear) but it 9 


wiſe commonly called ſhame ; and it is direQly oppo 


to allother fear, as ip is attended with the creath of a 
ture :, this kind of fear a legiſlator, who bath any 


at all, will alwvays hold in the higheſt honour, Fa 
call it modeſty; whereas; that conf . which i 2 ä 


ſed to it, he wall degrade with the oenſu . = wo 4 
N 8 and will repute it to be e Ke pad 
evils, which can infect an individual or 70 ry 
The fear of 1 2 weak minds, 2 0 e 185 cauſe 
of the greateſt cru as appears from ſuicide, 
mothers deſtroying their baſtards. No. man can ab: 
"tally abandoned untif he has loſt all ſenſe of. ſhazhe,, for 


| 2 an uneaſmeſs we feel from the are 


the contem t of others. 


A true ſenſe of ſhame is the . een tg virtue, 


| and the. foundation of agen. 
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H E hours of à wiſe man are lengthened by his 
ideas, as thoſe oſ a fool are by his paſſions ; che 
time of the one is long, becauſe he does not know What 
to do with it: ſois hate the other, becauſe he diſ- 
tinguiſhes every moment of it with uſeful or * 
thoughts. We all of us complain of the ſhortneſs of 
time, yet have much more than we know what to do 
with. We are always complaining that our days are 
few, and acting as if there would be no end of them z 
and though we ſeem grieved at the ſhortneſs of life in 
2 are wiſhing every period of it at an end. 
minor longs to be at age, then to be a man of bu- - 3 
_ fineſs, then to get honours, then to make up an-eſtate, = 
and then to retire; thus we are for le ing our 9 
pat eral, but would fain contract the parts of it. | 
The uſurer would have quarter-day come every week; 
the lover would'be glad to ſtrike out of exiſtence all the 
time which is to paſs before the happy meeting: and 
thus it is with all men, that have either pleaſure or pro- 
fit in view. Several hours of the day — upon our 
hands; nay we wiſh away whole years, and travel through 
life as through a barren deſert, which we hurry over, 
to arrive at thoſe imaginary points of reſt, Whieh are 
difperfed up and down in it. Nineteen parts in twenty, 
of a man's life, are mere gaps and chaſms, Which are, 3 
neither filled with pleaſure or buſineſs: there are many 
ways to fill up theſe empty ſpaces of life, via. practice 
of virtue, exerciſe, ſtudy, contemplation, and buſineſs:.” 
by the purſuit of knowledge we may extend the natural 
dimenſions of life. What different refleQions does tit 
man's life, which is ſpent in the purſuit of wiſdom and by 
knowledge, procure from thoſe which ariſe from the 1 
life of one, who is grown old in ignorance and-folly. ; 
the latter is like the owner of a barren” country, that 
fills his eye with nothing but naked hills and plains; the 
other beholds a beautiful and ſpacious landſcape, di- 
28 _ delightful gardens, green meadows, and fruit- 
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RAGEDY cheriſhes * cultivates humanity ; 


which is the ornament of our nature; it ſoftens 
L . ſooths affliction, and ſubdues the mind to che 
Nr vidence ; for, as Seneca ſays, A Vir 


tudus man, with mis fortunes, i is a ſight Which | 
che gods may e Lin! 


with pleaſure: 
mities ate expoſed, the (diſorders of the a to 


contempt of death placed as the peculiar mark of every 


enerous and happy foul and vie tenacious love fa 
Ute; as the true raQter of an abje@ wretch, 


a greatneſs of ſoul Mi bor ex 


5 dught to expect 
that e tender admiration, by which our 


| Tins ate in a kind of tranſport, our courage” bs elevat- 


6d, and our ſouls are de ly affected. 


The moſt perfect man vices eno e 


puniſhments Apo his head, and to juſtify Providence, 


in regurd to any miſeries that may | befal him”; for this 


reaſon; I cannot think but that the inſtruction and mo- 


view, fortitude recommended, honour Se the 


ral are much finer, where Aa man, who, if virtuous in | 


the main of his character, falls into diſtreſs, and finky 


er the diows of fortune; at the end of 4 tragedy, 


. than when repreſented bappy. 

Such an example correQts the infolincs of bump na- 
rare, ſoftens the mind of the beholder with ſentiments 
of pity and compaſſion, comforts him under his own 
private affliction, and teaches e not to o Judge of — 
Ae by: oe ſucceſſes. | | | 
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E + nothing we ought to avoid wich more 


care, than what religion calls e and 

e N au- 18 called a 

bad, for it — the moſt — intention, 
breaks the moſt laudable reſolutions, and cancels he 

| Hae obligations, How many thouſand women have 

betrayed from innocent freedom tain 

iq, and how many men have begun Wir Rat- 


ay 


the Orphan, vt „ e g 
rſt not a man, Nn oe 


out Fete . abs bging und IN 
— +hrough- his whale life, arr Whoever, Ren 


a e any credit in 3, 6 tote. ic. 
enſur le is a lar ; whoever doth it yawillagly 4 
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tions, or can ever procure a fr n ſuch a 
omes known, he Fade he hath laid up for bümtelk 


* 


deſerted and miſerable old age 3, ſo tha f whether his 
cop or. friends he uy Mt, oy is deſerted by all, 
and paſſes his latter Na PR bad al 
be Hoary» ol ae i To 1 yl 
reat is the beau lity of tru . 
on 5 weed og to poſſeſs . K. 
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8 vivacity is th ift of dinen, gravity | is that of 

men. Men ſhould beware of being captivated b 
_ kind of ſavage:philoſophy; -women by a thou ek 
_ "Wie theſe. precautions: are not ob = wy 
the man often vgs into a cynick, the woman 
_int6 a coquet. and women were made at cou 
e to one another, that: the pains and 2 of 
1 be relieved by the ſprightlineſs and 
| the wife ; — theſe are tightiy tem 
2 care and chearfulneſs go hand in hand. Gras 
vity is often an: affectation of the body: put on to con- 
* 5 the defects of ms RON ON 75. _—_— of 
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N dani och? not make us talk, we lk but 
VV little. Tis as commendable in a man to enters 


His © hpotoþin inion of himſelf, as it is ridiculous to 
ſhew it. H there are ſome eople, whoſe blind fides 
have never been diſcovered, tis becauſe no man of ſenſe 
has taken the pains to ſearch for them, If vanity" does 
not quite averturn our virtues, at leaſt it . nc 
totter. The moſt violent paſſions give us ſome x 8 
but vanity never. The vanity of — Hife id 1 4 
river conſtantly paſſing away, and yet conſtantly Soi | 
{Notwithſtanding man's eſſential perfeRtion' d 
7 little, bis comparative perfection maybe: . | 
 conblradle ; 12 looks upon dee 2 
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dangerous diſeaſe 


unconteſted to Themiſtocles. Herod. 
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cht, be has not neh to boalk of, but ff he conſiders”. 


himſelf with regard to others, he may find occaſion of 


rying, if not in his own virtues, at leaſt in the ab- 
— eder imperfections. This makes the dif- 


ference between a wiſe man's and a fools - refleRtions. 


A wiſe man endeavours; to ſhine in himſelf, a fopl to 
outſhine others ; the firſt is humbled hy the tenſe of 
his on infirmities ; the laſt lifted up by his diſcovery; 
of other men's; the wiſe man conſiders what he wants, 
the fool what he abounds in; the wife man is happy in 
ining his own approbation; the fool in that of others. 
en are more ambitious to diſplay abilities of their 
head, than to cultivate the go6d qualities of the heart. 
The body weighs down the ſoul, and will - not ſuffer it 
to reach thoſe heights, to which it fondly aſpites Th 
curioſity of ſeeing into every thing, explaining _—_ 
thing, and > hyp rn our weak ideas, is the molt? 
the human mind. The moſt ſub-- 
lime act of our feeble reaſon is to keeꝑ i ſelf ſilent be- 


fore the ſovereign reaſon, to ſubmit u leaye to 


God the care of juſtifying one day the ineompretienſi-! 
ble ways of his — 0 and impatience 
will not ſuffer us to wait for this unravelling, we would 
go before the light, and by fo doing we loſe the uſe of it. 
Error ariſes from our conceit that we now thoſe? 
things of which we are ignorant, Soc. Pl.—for ſays 
he, this happens not (0 rekt knowledge nor to acknow- 


1 ignorance. A te 0 enn ns 
It has been ſaid that the underſtandings of men ate 
divided into vanity and good ſenſe, the more they hate 
of the one, the leſs they have of the other 
When the Grecians, after the victory of Salamis 
over the fleet of Xerxes, determined to give the great 
eſt honour to the leader, who had deſerved „ alb 
the captains being ordered to write the names of thoſe 
two, who in their 2 the firſt * * 7 
lace; every captain writ his o] name in the Hrſtꝰꝛ 
bud that of Themifte 
(ſays Herod) they were all ſingular, but left the fecotid: . 


5 ynacy with great men is often bought dear. 
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 * Cicers, ſpeakin ſpeaking 'of definition'of Re." 
toric, ſays, he had leſs r pard v0 the true force. of the 
B n a+ 7 
Some people de any thing, — 
fon, 2 1 * 
Virtue would FOG ſo NT not e W 
[os r b Wi | 
— LIE 2 


5 en v. CXV. 
0 25 Virus. 


TORAL virtue couſiianot i in an nttaßbillth, or 
1 ons, but in che well ordering 
5 There are three things held to be in the ring 
vim. Yin dente ty or. e, on, and Babit. Faculty 
1s the and 123 the exertion of 
_ faculty, as anger, &c; habit, a diſpoſition of the mind, 
is contraRed by uſe, and is good or evil according to the 
of our paſſions. The true conquering lies 
in the encou dot in the coming off, and the ho- 
nour of yirtue'ednſiſts in fighting not in ſubduing No 
vittue aſſiſts itſelf with falſhoad ; truth is never the 
maſter; of error. No happineſs without virtue, _— 
vittue without — irtue is that perfect 
which makes the compliment of a happy liſe- | 
ir no antidote againſt'a common calamity but virtue, 
for he foundation of true joy is in the conſcience. 
* is neyer ſuch a ſufferer by being conteſted, as 
2 The nature of virtue conſiſts in a 
or ptoportionable affection of a 
6 — objects of right 
and wrong. man much more c 
tuous than another, — to the e 
of their palſi ons. The admiration and love of 0 
barmony, and proportion of whatever kind, is -natu-: 
rally: improving to the temper, advantageous to ſocial 
” - affection, and highly aſſiſtant to virtue. erfection and 
e heighth of vxtue muſt be owing to the belief af a 
Sold. A virtuous mind in a fair body is indeed a fait 
pictuse in a 0 * D n which * N 
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us to do good to mankind, are of all the moſt amiabſe- 


are juſtice, charity, munificence, in ſhort all the 


ledged virtue and merit is diſtinction, and ſetves in- 


men are ſuperlatively ſo; for they alone, without any 


the divine nature, inſtructs us not only in the; knows 


ſufficiently quick ſighted, and can very acutely penetrate 
. | © £ _ 
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T e and abſtinence, faith and-devotion are in 
themſelves perhaps as laudable as any other vittues: 
but thoſe which make a man truly popular and beloved, 


qualities that render us beneficial to each other. 1 | vio 

two great ornaments of virtue are chearfulneſs and * 
nature, which generally go together, for he that 
is not pleaſed with himſelf cannot pleaſe others. As 
known credit is ready cath to a merchant; ſo acknow- 


ſtead of equipage to @ gentleman. -In the practice of 
every virtue — is an additional grace required to give 
a claim to excellence. A good diamond may; want po- 
liſhing, and the fame action may be done with different 
luſtre. Diſtreſs, in people of great tank, ſeems do bj. 
1 T eee e 
In a mind truly virtuous, the ſcorn of , vice is aus 
truly great ſouls are united, are } YN 


. 


accompanied with pit 

The ryes, by which 
not to be diſſolved by the caprice of fortune 
An ordinary virtue is diſheartened by ill fucceſs.and 
adyerſe fortune, but heroic virtue is never diſcouraged: 
The conſciouſneſs of b one's ſelf a benefac · 
tor to mankind is the nobleſt recompence for being 10: - 

A contemplation of God's works, @ voluntary act of 
juſtice to your-own detriment; a generous concern for 


the miſery of others, a private deſire or teſentment 
broken and ſubdued; are marks of a virtuaus mind 
- [Plato ſays, I ſhall never be fo raiſed by the accep · 
tance of unlawful gain, as juſtice and virtue elevate me- 
by the refuſal. As many of the Athenians.as are good. 


compulſion, are naturally, and, as it were, by divine 
i OE er 1 
True wiſdom, which of all things moſt partakes 6f 


ledge, but in the practice and habit of virtue: amongſt. 
bad men are often found men of parts, whoſe ſoulsare 
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i Dato thoſe vices, to which the depravi of their ax | 
- | fubjeds them. Pl. de Rep. 9 a 
When Edward the IIId. inſiſted on the capiralplins 
of Calais, that he would ſacrifice fix burghers to his © 
ſentment, and gave liſts to the-townſmen to chuſe the 
fix; the town belng in the utmoſt. confuſion, on that 
ee one Euſtace de St. Pierre, a burgher, offered 
himſelf to be one, by whoſe example five others vo- 
luntary offered themſelves to be facrifices to their coun- 
try; upon which they went to Edward in their ſhirts, 
with halters about their necks, and he ordered them for | 
execution, notwithſtanding the intreaties of the 
his fon ; but he —_ ee enen \hdria 
terceſſion of Philippa; his wi wife, Who gave them 
cloaths, and after entertaining them i in her own tent, 
 ſinifſed them, with a preſent to each of fix pieces 
of gold. Rapp el wm 
During Richard the I's tay at Jop pa, in the holy 
Hund, one day, being tired with n he lay aſleep 
under a tree, with only fix perſons about him; while he 
| hop there de was rouſed by Fans Saracen horfe, which 
4 being but few in number, he purſued 3" by his means 
be was drawn into an am and ſurrounded by a 
moo of Batacen horſe; he defendled himſelf „ 
them with wonderful bravery, till four of his 
tendants being ſlain, he was juſt on the point of being 
| taken, When William Deſpreaux, one of the two ſur- 
<= vivors of his company, cried out, in Saracen; Jam the 
= of England, at which words thoſe, who were 
1 on Richard, left him to have a band in tal in 
1 5 and gave the king time to eſcape: Deſ- 
"8 un was taken, and concealed himſelf. ti 3 
* before Saladin; who highly commended his fidelity, and 
did __ great honour, and he was afterwards renſom- 


| oo, a3 Rapin calls him, though: others; e hin 
3 . 7 . name, Repincall my the Iſt in uni at 
.  Vhetfiege of the caſtle af Chaley, being brought into 
the king's preſence and aſked by him wi he had fought 
1 his life, anſwered it was in 3 of his 3 
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ONE women ate to be hound chat never had an in 
trigue, but few that have had but one. The leaſt 
defect in women, who are ſo far abandoned as to make 
advances, is to make advances: "Women's coyneſs is 
only'a 5 5 or paint which they uſe to Tet off their 
beauty. Women never completely” ſexere, But 
where ae fave an averſion. Women are 8 long time 
true to their. firſt love, except they happen to" We ; 
ſecond. It has been obſerved that women, who are a 
nature formed for affection, when they have by” too 
ſtinate a cruelty, or other means, diſappointed 
themſelves of the oper objects of their love, vin 
huſband, and — on Sc. Have, at partienhr 1 
become fond of A woman is no maid kill 
is fifteen, becat i i er rh to 


contrary, There is fo exact à relation *berwint our 


thoughts and geſtures, that women, WhO youp => I 
well, ugh t to think oe The woman, w 
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| hearts, not moſt eminent for their Dae - on the 


them with great violence, appear to a ſtranger very de- 
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2 their own merit, and a reciſe behaviour in all th 
or do, are inſeparable Fo 

— a woman's character is contained in domeſtic life, 
and ſhe is praiſe or blame - worthy, according as her car- 
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ſhe has to do in this world, is contained i in the duties of 
"bd ter, ſiſter, wife, and mother. 
e 1 of Edward the IId. "while the earl. of 
at a diſtance from court, a certal 
Lon 8 A. er Richard St. Martin, à man of a 
no: and dwarfiſh ſtature, preſented tu the judge a pes 
tition, claiming the wife off th 
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forth in his petition, that he had orally l known her, 
and that ſhe had promiſed him ar yoo ore ſhe Was 
contracted to the earl; the counteſs. being difſackhed - 
with her huſband, to her eternal ſhawe, fays 
confeſſed the fat, and was ſed, , with al „ 
eſtate, to the unworthy claimant. k 
The modeſty and — of men er 


virtues in women, for the fortitude of a Woman =S 7 


be cowardice in a nan; and the modeſty, which be- 
comes a man, would be forwardneſs ink woman. Ine 


are the feminine virtues. 
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contrary, you ſee ſome women, whoſe hu nds love. 


fective. An apparent defire of adipiration, ar Tre 1 
om a beauty. The ute | 


riage affects her father's or her huſban@'s houſe; all 


e earl of Lancafter heir- | 
ofs of the families of Lincoln and Spee tle . 


office of a man nn and thae-of « wu 8 
, Ariſt. „ 
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1 as opinion that a .der 
"i MAIER: Pl. 1 l 
3 = omen are of a more nature 
Ws men, becauſe they are at Ib. ts | 
>,  - : Women are endowed with every faculty of the mind 
WP: 3 with men, but they are of the weaker "_ 
= 12 
Women were taught obedience to their huſhands by 
Lycurgus. Juſt. 
| 3 were forbid, by the laws of Auguſtus, i 
reſent at wreſtling, or boxing. * Aug. | 
hen women loſe their modeſty, th 67 * at no- 
ing Tac. An. 
In Edward the IIId's time, at his retu 
attle of Creſſy, the women, lays Hi Ko 
ir modeſty, the great ornament of the "Rig 
to glory in the loſs of their virtue ; nothing 4 e 
common than to ſee them riding in troops to the tourna- 
ments, dreſſed like cayaliers, with ſwords by their ſides, 
and mounting their ſteeds, without any r to their 
2 honour. or reputation; which diforders, ſays he, God 
= not to go unpuniſhed, and accordingly ſent 


plague which ſwept away half the nation. | 
molt perfect and 5 characters are woke 
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and enlivens cold ſubjeQs, by giving them an 

f oh at and ſurpriſing turn; it ſeaſons converſation, 
and is an amiable quality, but ought to be in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a wiſe man. That ſwiftneſs of thought, and 

3 e ghtlineſs of imagination, which fang, _— men of wit 
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nious diſcourſe,” and ſports ve them 
jth an; 8 nſite reliſh for ſenfual deli Aae A 4 joſe infe- 
* For ents, that only the organs of the 
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deal, without ſaying any thing. Mr. le ſays, that 
wit and fine — 22 conſiſt — in ad- 
vancing what is new, as in giving things known an a- 
eeable turn. To ſpeak wit, in a foo's company, is a2 
d as to whiſper in it; both diſpleaſe, becauſe he un- 
derſtunds neither. Wit is a readineſs of thought, and 
facility of expteſſion; or a quick conception, and ea 
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the former has more influence than the latter is, 'be- 
cauſe they are more adapted to the prevailing inſtincts 
of nature. A pleaſant nan is always cureſſed more than 
a wiſe man; and ridicule and ſatire preferred 9 7 
fenſe. Wit and delicacy ſhould be inſeparable. -'Wi is, 


objects in new and pleaſant dreſſes; and-fince novelty 
begets ſurpriſe, ſo delight and wonder reſult from-far- 
priſe: the true uſe of wit is to delight and inſtruct, by 
making virtue amiable, and vice deformed. Wit, in wo- 
men, generally ſerves to improve their folly. Wit, as it is 


thought, does not differ from judgment, but is a fupe- | 


rior degree of it, which penetrates into nature, and dif- 


covers w hat ſies hid to common capacities; for no men 


think with greater juſtice, than men of wit. As great 
wits fay a great deal in a little, ſo little wits talk u great 


delivery. It is eaſier to tell What is not wit or bu- 


mour, than what is. A man of true humdur always 

keeps his countenance, while the com J 
man of falſe. humour the contrary, True wit conigs 
in the reſemblance of ideas, falſe wit in that of words 
It is good to tite and fatigue the mind with ſuch-kind 


of difficulties as the diviſibility of matter, &c. in order 


to tame its preſumption, and to make it Jeſs daring,” to - | 
op__— its feeble light to the truths propoſed to it in the - .. 
goſpel. | 


There are forty men of wit, for one man of ſenſe. ; 


lour, give a natural right to govern. 
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mirth, has, in all ages, been admired : the reaſon why i 


what ſauce is to plain diſhes. Wit 
is an intellectual enamelling, it clothes the moſt familiar - 


y laughs; a2 


Wit is the loweſt ſort of merit, becauſe it is always 


dangerous, when alone; but wiſdom, virtue, and vas, bY 
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